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THE WIDOW SCARRON PRESENTING HER MEMOIR TO LOUIS XIV. 


LOUIS XIV. AND MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


To commence at the earliest period at which 
the ambition of Madame de Maintenon had its 
rise, we must go back toa time when she was 
only the widow Scarron. 

It was at the superb festival of the marriage 
of Maria-Theresa of Austria to Louis the Four- 


T 





teenth of France, that the widow Scarron first 
beheld the ‘“‘ Great Monarch.” 

The lady stood at a window looking down 
upon the wedding procession as it passed through 
the streets of Paris. She was attired in mourn- 
ing, which showed off to advantage the dazzling 
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whiteness of her complexion. As the lovely 
Maria-Theresa and the king appeared, struck 
by the majesty, the beauty, and the nobility of 
the king’s appearance, the widow Scarron ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How happy must that bride be to 
have so handsome a husband!” 

Frangoise d’Aubigny (afterward Madame the 
Marchioness de Maintenon, and wife of Louis 
the Fourteenth,) was the child of a simple citi- 
zen and of the daughter of the jailer of Niort. 
D’ Aubigne having been imprisoned in that city, 
(being convicted of passing counterfeit money, ) 
fell in love with the daughter of his jailer, and 
promised to make her his wife, if she would re- 
lease him from his chains and fly with him. The 
young woman did more—she robbed her father, 
then relying upon the faithfulness of her lover, 
went with him to Martinique, where he married 
her. Madame d’Aubigny, in the New World, 
_ gave birth to two sons and two daughters: we 
will, however, speak only of Francoise, who was 
sent to France, at fifteen years of age, under 
the care of Madame de Blenac, wife of the Goy- 
ernor of Martinique. Francoise was extremely 
beautiful—this quality, which is a recommenda- 
tion among those of the opposite sex, is often 
the means of alienating the friendship of women 
from the fair one. This was the case with 
Mademoiselle d’Aubigny. It is supposed that 


the governor showed her too great attention 


during the voyage—for Madame de Blenac 
abandoned her at Rochelle. Scandal attributes 
several intrigues to her at this time. 

She one morning took the road to Paris— 
where all intriguers end sooner or later. Fran- 
coise brought to Madame la Comtesse d’ Olonne, 
and to another lady of rank, letters of recom- 
mendation from the Marquis of Chevreuse. She 
was conducted to the hotel of the last-mentioned 
lady by a girl named David, who was frightfally 
ugly. Mademoiselle d’Aubigny was here re- 
tained as the lady’s companion. She was at 
this period, in spite of the life she had led, more 
beautifal than a poet’s dream, with a mind of 
extraordinary powers. Madame d’Olonne now 
interested herself in seeking a husband for this 
prodigy. The poet Scarron was looking for a 
wife, and the fair but frail lady was recom- 
mended to him. He found her much to his taste, 
and the most beautiful woman in France was 
married to the ugliest, the most infirm and 
filthiest wretch in Europe. Before espousing 
her, the poet drew up a contract to this effect: 
‘¢ The lady must wear no ribbons, and must be 
always clothed in woollen stuffs. Her most 
assiduous duties must be waiting on her husband 
at dinner and supper, and tending him during 
his fits of sickness. She must receive no one in 
his absence, and she must never eat with him in 
company unless he gives her permission.” 





The conjugal slavery of Francoise lasted nine 
years; but the death of her husband gave her 
back once more her poverty and her liberty. 
She was so poor that she supplicated pity from 
the curate of Saint-Eustache. 

In relating the history of Madame de Main- 
tenon, our design is to show how unhappy was 
her life, even when her ambition was satisfied, 
and to ‘nothing extenuate.” To prove that, 
indeed, 

“Naught’s had—all spent— 
When our desire is got without content.” 

In the year 1673, Madame de Montespan, the 
reigning favorite of the king, determined to pro- 
tect Madame Scarron; she accordingly made 
her governess of her children. One of these 
children (who were also the king’s) died after a 
few days illness. Madame Scarron seemed 
deeply afflicted by its death. Louis the Four- 
teenth, seeing her affliction, remarked, ‘‘ She 
seems to have the power of attaching herself 
fondly—it must be charming to be beloved by 
her. Madame Scarron at that period was thirty- 
eight years old. Her magnificent hair was ofa 
light brown color—without a single white thread. 
Her forehead was smooth, rather high, and en- 
tirely unwrinkled. Long dark eyelashes soft- 
ened the somewhat haughty expression of her 
eyes, her nose was finely formed, her mouth 
rather large, but of a vermilion color. She had 
splendid teeth of dazzling whiteness. Her figure 
was more majestic, more supple, and more sym- 
metrical than that of any other lady of the court. 
Her bust might have served as a model to 
Albano, and she had delicate hands and feet. 
The only fault in her person was an ankle not 
so slender as might be, but in other respects her 
form was perfect. 

It was at the time of the death of the child, of 
whom we have just spoken, that Louis XIV. 
made Madame Searron the recipient of a pen- 
sion of twe thousand crowns. The king now 
began to inform himself more particularly with 
regard to the merits of Madame Scarron, and 
having reason to suspect that a letter purporting 
to have been written by Madame de Montespan, 
was really the production of the fair widow—he 
asked her if this was the case. Madame Scarron 
did not reply, but her face admitted that such 
was indeed the fact. The king by a second 
present rewarded her wise reserve. 

Madame de Montespan had at this time one 
of those attacks of repentance with which she 
was occasionally visited. She appeared one 
morning in Madame Scarron’s apartment, and 
assured the widow (who had a great reputation 
for correct conduct at the court) that she was 
about to leave the king the next day. On the 
morrow, though she would willingly have broken 
her engagement, the widow held her to her word, 
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and she accordingly left the king. On the day 
of this disappearance, the king met Madame 
Scarron coming from chapel, and asked her why 
she never partook of the gayeties of the court. 

‘¢ Sire,” answered the artful woman, ‘‘as the 
governess of your children, I am needed—but 
the widow of the poet Scarron cannot expect to 
make any figure at court.” 

‘‘You are right, Madame,” answered the 
king, ‘that name is not calculated to shine at 
my court, but I hope that to-morrow Madame 
the Marchioness de Maintenon will not hesitate 
to appear at the queen’s levee.” 

Three hours after, the governess of the king’s 
illegitimate children received the titles of the 
Marquisate of Maintenon. Ninon de 1’Enclos 
hearing this exclaimed: ‘‘In that case she is 
Madame Maintenant,” (Madame Now.) 

Ninon was right, no ene had more empire over 
the mind of the king than this woman—in ap- 
pearance so modest. She knew how to arrest 
the attention of Louis XIV. by the refinement of 
her wit, her apparent decency and piety, which 
seemed to offer to the naturally excellent tastes 
of the king, the novelty of pleasure combined 
with propriety. Madame de Maintenon studied 
how to ensnare. Her composed countenance, 
her conversation, her manners, and even her 
dress, extremely plain as it was, were all different 
parts of an ambitious combination. After a 
time, her true character appeared, for there is 
no mask that is not cast aside sooner or later, to 
eat the fruit procured by disguise. She spoke 
in a voice of enchanting sweetness, her move- 
ments were noble. She wore no rouge, but her 
complexion was naturally extremely brilliant. 
Her face was generally half yeiled by a fall of 
black lace, which increased the brilliancy of her 
eyes. She wore usually a dress of the color 
called dead-leaf. She was extremely neat about 
her person. 

Every word uttered by the perfidious lips of 
this woman, was weighed before it was pro- 
nounced. A good education, chiefly acquired 
under the tutelage of Scarron, appeared in her 
conversation. Judgment and exquisite tact pre- 
vented her from saying any thing but what she 
should. She had profoundly studied the human 
heart. 

One of the means by which Madame de Main- 
tenon influenced the king, was by expressing, 
without concealment, her excessive admiration 
ofhisperson. Louis the Fourteenth was, indeed, 
worthy of this admiration. He was tall, with 


broad shoulders, and a well developed chest. 
His complexion was fresh, though slightly 
marked with small-pox; his eyes were brilliant 
and tender, his brow noble, and his abundant 
locks were almost black. 

Madame de Maintenon, armed with a mixture 





of grace, fascination and skill, now set to work 
to gain the affections of the king. She suc- 
ceeded—Louis was enchanted to find in virtue 
the same attractions which had pleased him in 
vice. He liked to hear wisdom preached by such 
lovely lips. At the moment when Madame de 
Maintenon begged him to abandon a mistress of 
whom he was already tired, Madame de Montes- 
pan, this sacrifice appeared as nothing, in com- 
parison to the hope of gaining the affections of 
the fair preacher. The Marchioness, in endeav- 
ing to extinguish love in the monarch’s breast, 
only concentrated it on herself. 

At this moment, Madame de Montespan, tired 
of her exile, persuaded the king’s physicians to 
order her children to Bartges, for the waters, 
and Madame de Maintenon, who was still their 
governess, was obliged to depart also, and leave 
the field of battle to her rival. Bossuet, how- 
ever, was in league with Madame de Maintenon, 
and in her absence, worked to effect a final sepa- 
ration between Louis XIV. and Madame de Mon- 
tespan, who had returned to her former apart- 
ments. 

After Madame de Maintenon’s return, her 
power was so great, that she could have the 
queen taken from the room when it suited her. 
This she effected by winking at Madame de 
Richelieu, one of the queen’s tiring-women, who 
immediately caused Maria-Theresa to depart with 
her. Madame de Montespan said to her, angrily, 
one day: ‘It is very audacious for my children’s 
governess td undertake to contradict me ? 

‘If it is a disgrace to be their governess,” 
answered Madame de Maintenon, ‘‘how much 
more of a disgrace is it to be their mother!” 

Madame de Maintenon went one day, accom- 
panied by Madame de Montespan, to visit Louise 
de la Valliere, who had taken the veil, and 
assumed the conventual name of Sister Louise 
de la Miséricorde. 

‘Ts it true, sister,” said Madame de Montes- 
pan to the nun, that you have found peace in 
these walls?” 

‘Yes, Madame, how is it with you?” 

‘lam not happy,” answered Madame de Mon- 
tespan. 

“That,” said Madame de Maintenon, “is the 
difference between Magdalene the Saint and 
Magdalene the Sinner.” 

‘¢] think I am nearer to pardon,” answered 
the favorite, ‘‘than Magdalene, aspiring to sin 
again, after having appeared to repent.” The 
favorite in expectation was silent. 

How near Madame de Maintenon approached 
to the accomplishment of her aspirations, might 
be judged by the complete subjection in which 
she held all around her. All the queen’s ladies 
were at her feet. This one dressed her, and that 
one spread delicate paste over her face and 
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hands, another dressed her hair, and a fourth 
arranged her ornaments. Madame de Richelieu, 
first tiring-woman to the queen, was at once her 
spy and her attendant. 

To make Louis the Fourteenth wise, penitent 
and devout, could scarcely have been the real 
aim of Madame de Maintenon, for no interest of 
her own could be served thereby. If the king 
liked her sermonizing, it was because she was a 
beautiful woman, and because under her pious 
zeal, he supposed her to conceal affection for 
himself. 

Madame de Maintenon continued to hold this 
place in the king’s esteem for seven years, 
without any lapse of virtue. She was not the 
king’s mistress during this period, although she 
was his adviser and guide. During this time, 
Louis had other mistresses than Madame de 
Montespan, but no one held so high a place as 
Madame de Maintenon in his esteem. Louis 
XIV., in 1680, offered Madame de Maintenon 
the post of lady of honor to the Dauphiness, but, 
either through modesty or other motives, the 
widow refused this appointment, and caused it 
to be given to Madame de Richelieu. This 
- proves that Frangoise had more assiduous cares 
than the toilet of the Dauphiness, and higher 
aims than the place offered her. The king in- 


sisted upon her occupying a room communicating 
with his, in order, he said: ‘‘To be able to con- 


verse at his ease with Madame the Marchioness, 
whose sensible conversation refreshed him after 
the flatteries of his courtiers andthe cares of 
state.” 

-Madame de Maintenon was sometimes present 
at the toilet of the dauphiness, and arranged her 
hair with so much taste that she became an im- 
portant person in the eyes of that princess, 

As a proof of the power exercised by Madame 
de Maintenon, we may here mention that she 
caused the recall of Lauzun, imprisoned for ten 
years for having privately married Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier. 

Madame de Maintenon did not escape the 
severest censure for the ingratitude of her con- 
duct toward Madame de Montespan, who, as we 
have already stated, protected and raised her 
at a time when she was obseure and miserably 
poor—by confiding to her the education of her 
children, and by causing Louis to abandon a 
dislike toward Madame Scarron, which he had 
conceived against her on account of her habit 
of appearing before him every morning as he 
went to council, with a paper in her hand, enti- 
tled «¢ Memoirs of Scarron.”” When she had ap- 
peared several mornings in this manner, Louis 
exclaimed impatiently, ‘‘It rains ‘Memoirs of 
Scarron,’ I believe.” (Il pleut, en vérité des 
Mémoires de Madame Scarron.) How did the 
perfidious governess requite her protectress ? 





Scarcely had she a footing at court, than by 
calumniating her mistress to the king, by injur- 
ing her credit with secret insinuations, and 
dwelling upon her caprice and ill-humor, she 
prepared the fall of her who had drawn her from 
poverty. No one ever forgot her ingratitude; 
it is a hideous spot on the life of Madame de 
Maintenon which nothing can efface. She en- 
deavored to repair this infamous conduct by ob- 
taining the enlargement of Lauzun, who was 
much beloved by his wife. She succeeded after 
a long siege of supplications. 

The wily widow now met with an enemy in 
herbrother, the Count d’Aubigny, who delighted 
to speak of the life-time of Scarron, of the 
widowhood of Francoise and of her gallant ad- 
ventures, which he contrasted with the sancity 
she had now assumed. She did not want parti- 
sans, however, for such was her power, that all 
took her part against her relative. 

Another base act on the part of Madame de 
Maintenon, was a feigned attempt to reinstate 
Maria-Theresa in the affections of the king. She 
recommended to the king to sacrifice himself to 
the queen for a time. Maria-Theresa, hearing 
that she owed to. the widow the apparent devo- 
tion which now followéd, showed her a thousand 
marks of attachment, and evinced her joy, by 
exclaiming, ‘“‘She was brought down, I believe, 
from heaven to restore to me the heart of which 
Madame de Montespan had deprived me!”’ Alas! 
poor queen ! 

It was in the year 1683 that the king, at the 
chase one morning, dislocated his arm. Hear- 
ing this, Madame de Maintenon burst into tears 
—Madame de Montespan, much enraged, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ This woman is very impudent, to dare 
to shed tears, which it is not proper for any one to 
shed but I!” And she began immediately to 
weep, which she had not thought of before. 

An occurrence took place in the year 1684, 
which, perhaps, was the cause of determining 
the king to the step afterward taken of making 
Madame de Maintenon his wife. Maria-Theresa, 
after an agonizing illness, which took away all 
power of speech, beckoned Madame de Mainte- 
non to approach her death-bed. She took her 
hand, pressed it to her heart, and drawing her 
wedding-ring from her finger, she put it on the 
marriage-finger of the favorite’s hand, and 
pointed to the king. It was immediately circu- 
lated at court, that the queen, in her dying 
hour, had signified her wish that Louis XIV. 
should make Madame de Maintenon his second 
wife. 

One morning, there appeared in the apartment 
of Madame de Muintenon an old man. ‘‘I have 
come,” said he to her, ‘‘ to recall to your recol- 
lection a period long passed away—do you re- 
member, Madame—that you once used to come 
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to the gate of the Jesuit college, when the 
fathers distributed soup to the poor ?” 

«‘Yes, I remember well,” answered the mar- 
chioness, blushing. 

««T distinguished you among the crowd,” con- 
tinued the old man, ‘‘ because your noble face 
seemed to me strangely out of place amid a 
crowd of beggars.” 

‘It was you,” interrupted Madame de Main- 
tenon, ‘‘ who so kindly caused a supply of soup 
to be taken daily to the hovel which I in- 
habited.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

‘Your delicate care saved my life. 
can I do in return, for you?” 

‘‘T have come to beg for a curate’s situation, 
in which to end my days in peace.” 

‘‘T do not hold the power to bestow religious 
offices, but here are a hundred pistoles, and I 
promise you the same every year, as long as 
you live.” 

The king entered at this moment, and the 
favorite, pointing to the old man, exclaimed, 
‘‘Sire, behold my foster-father.” She then re- 
lated her past necessity. This trait of humility 
was sufficient to raise her still further in the 
king’s esteem. 

The marchioness one day chanced to remem- 
ber an old washerwoman who, after the death of 
Scarron, had lent her some furniture for her 
miserable lodging. A discreet messenger was 
immediately dispatched in search of this woman. 
The miserable unfortunate was at her last far- 
thing. Madame de Maintenon gave her a pen- 
sion till her death. These traits prove that the 
widow was not always ungrateful. 

Wearied with the continued presence of Ma- 
dame de Montespan at court, Madame de Main- 
tenon (although her rival had long ceased to be 
noticed by the king) determined finally to drive 
her away, and in order to do so, she, with the 
basest cruelty, sent the Duke de Maine, one of 
Madame de Montespan’s children, to tell her 
that she must depart. 

The Duke de Maine adored Madame de Main- 
tenon, and was so completely the slave of her 
wishes, that he did not hesitate to carry this in- 
sulting dismissal to his mother. 

In the evening, Madame de Montespan re- 
turned to the king all the jewels he had ever 
given her, and on the morrow she departed from 
Versailles never to return. 

From this time the reign of Madame de Main- 


What 





tenon over the heart of Louis XIV was undivi- 
ded—a great change now became apparent at 
court. Nothing but religious matters were 
discussed—so great was the influence of the wi- 
dow’s sanctity. Every body began to roll up 
their eyes with a pious expression—women be- 


were made high in the neck—no rouge was 
worn—festivals became rare—sermons more 
common—gallants were less gallant, and fair 
ladies less frail. The theatres—balls and operas 
were deserted for the church. Rome—indul- 
gences and prayers were the constant theme of 
conversation. Everywhere did Madame de 
Maintenon now behold the excellent influence of 
her sway over the king. His majesty seemed to 
enjoy a calm but perfect happiness. At last the 
favorite determined to try her master-stroke. 

She now assumed all the external behavior of 
a person suffering under an unhappy passion, 
and announced her intention of leaving court. 

‘What do you say!” exclaimed the king in 
terrified amazement. 

‘* Sire,” said she, ‘suffer me to depart, my 
task with your majesty is ended. You are on 
the road to grace. Iam suffering from an un- 
fortunate passion for my sovereign to which I 
am determined not to yield.” 

The king was lost in amazement and horror— 
nothing could move Frangvise from her resolu- 
tion. The favorite knowing the extent of her 
power—waited for the effect of the privation 
which she imposed. She obtained the assist- 
ance of Petre de la Chaise, of Bossuet and of 
Gobelin, to further her ends. These priests 
seconded Madame de Maintenon because she was 
devout and because she had done every thing in 
her power to obtain the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. The favorite had ably assisted the 
ecclesiastics, she might serve them further—of 
course they were all readiness to assist her. 
She threatened to leave the court, to retire to 
Maintenon and leave them in the lurch. The 
apostles of the faith did not fail to exclaim 
against this retreat, which would destroy the 
hopes of the faithful and revive those of the 
Jansenists and Huguenots. ‘Serve me then— 
if you wish me to serve you,”’ said the favorite, 
‘invent a means for keeping me at court without 
my running the risk of losing the king’s heart 
by giving way to my love. My services are such 
as deserve that you shoul assist in placing me 
in such a situation as I ned not blush for. You 
know my terms.” 

At the same time Madame de Mainton caused 
the rumor of her departure from court to be 
noised about. She feigned to make various pre- 
parations for leaving. The king—seriously 
alarmed, and knowing no other happiness than 
the society of his old—but amiable and hand- 
some friend, consulted Bossuet and Peré de la 
Chaise as to the means of conciliating virtue 
with the presence of the marchioness. Both 
priests desired to favor Madame de Maintenon, 
they saw how much their cause, their personal 
ambition even might be influenced by the coun- 
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sels she would give the king; but the question 
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was one of extreme delicacy. They must not 
only legitimatize His Majesty's will—but they 
must do so in accordance with the glory of the 
throne, without wounding public opinion by 
which a sovereign is more enslaved than any 
other person. The two priests were in a diffi- 
cult situation, they had their own affairs, that of 
the public, those of the king and those of the 
favorite to manage. Finally, after meditating a 
week, Bossuet and Pera de la Chaise thought to 
conciliate all difficulties by proposing a secret 
marriage with Madame de Maintenon—attended 
by all the formalities of the Holy Church. .. . 
The king at first showed some repugnance to 
this measure, he wished to know Fenelon’s opin- 
ion—and that worthy prelate was averse to this 
marriage. His Majesty consulted Louvois, that 
minister influenced by the fear of seeing a rival 
—rather than by attachment to his master, threw 
himself on his knees to entreat the king not to 
lead Madame de Maintenon to the altar. The 
dauphin—whom Louis XIV interrogated upon 
the same point, dared for the first time to speak 
his mind to his parent—and was also unwilling 
that such a marriage should take place. 

All seemed to portend that the ‘‘ marriage of 
conscience,” recommended by the priesthood and 
the king’s confessor, would not take place, when 
a slight illness which visited the favorite changed 
the aspect of things. The physician, Daguin, 
having been called in by Madame de Maintenon, 
the king found him in her apartment when he 
entered. The doctor approached the sick lady, 
felt her pulse, and asked her if she was not 
about to become a mother. The marchioness 
did not answer this question, which Daguin 
thought a very natural one, but which the mar- 
chioness considered to be the most insulting 
possible. ‘‘ Leave the room,” said she, ‘‘ and 
never appear in my presence again.” 

‘‘Nor at court,” added the king.” 

‘¢ There, sire, is the reward of my love for 
you. I was wrong to be angry; that man’s 
question was founded upon my supposed posi- 
tion with regard to yourself. I only meet with 
what I deserve.” 

‘*You shall suffer these things no more,” 
answered the king, 

A heavy snow was falling; the wind drove 
it along and whistled around the vast building 
where Madame de Maintenon lay. Suddenly a 
courier was dispatched from court. M. de 
Paris broke the seal of the dispatch handed to 
him, read it in haste, and answering, ‘ This is 
sufficient,” dismissed the courier. He now di- 
rected his chaplain to prepare a missal marked 
at the article ‘“‘De Matrimonio,” to place it in 
& carriage, to get into the vehicle and await |.im. 
Eleven o’clock was striking at the cathedral 
when the carriage left the archbishop’s house— 





at half past twelve they arrived at the gate of 
Versailles. A faithful valet awc.ted them, and 
their footsteps were unheard on the costly car- 
pet over which they trod. They entered the 
king’s room— Madame de Maintenon, gorgeously 
attired, was there with His Majesty; also the 
Marquis of Montchevreuil and Pére de la Chaise. 
Seeing the archbishop, Louis the Fourteenth 
said, ‘‘ Let us set out.” They crossed in silence 
the long suite of apartments, and arrived at the 
old chapel of Versailles. The portrait of Maria- 
Theresa hung before them. ‘‘Oh!” exclaimed 
His Majesty, ‘‘she seems to look angrily at me,” 

The archbishop and the king’s confessor offi- 
ciated. Montchevreuil and the first valet served 
as witnesses. The double yes was pronounced 
—the two parties exchanged rings—and the 
King of France resumed with Francoise d’Au- 
bigne the ties of Hymen—broken by the death 
of the Infanta Maria-Theresa and the poet 
Scarron. 

From the time of this marriage, which did not 
long remain a secret, la reine Mainienon (queen 
Maintenon, as the marchioness was now called, ) 
reigned over France. Louis XIV., when obliged 
by her to dismiss a faithful subject from court, 
is said to have exclaimed—‘‘ Ah! things were 
differently managed when J was king!” 

Madame de Maintenon, shortly after her mar- 
riage, established the celebrated school-convent 
of Saint-Cyr, for the religious and mental in- 
struction of young girls of noble families. 

Queen Maintenon now held audiences in the 
king’s apartment, seated in a large arm-chair. 
She never quitted this seat let who might enter 
the chamber. If she wished to converse with 
any member of the royal family, she sent for 
that person to come to her. While the secretary 
wrote with His Majesty the marchioness remained 
seated, and was frequently consulted by the king, 
who galled her ‘‘ Tour Solidity,” in compliment 
to her wisdom. | 

It was remarked that on several occasions, 
Madame de Maintenon, seated in a palanquin, 
with the Duchesse of Burgundy before her on 
one of the poles by which it was carried, con- 
versed with the king in one of the most fre- 
quented parts of Paris. Louis XIV. stood at 
the window of the palanquin, hat in hand, and 
when he wished to address her, was obliged to 
strike on the window-pane—as the marchioness 
was afraid of taking cold from the draught. 
This spectacle was considered to be so extraor- 
dinary a humiliation on the part of the king, 
that a colonel, Monsieur de Canillac, was so 
much abashed as to cause him to stutter while 
delivering a message to the monarch. 

For her own purposes, Madame de Maintenon 
chose to appear to have forgiven Fenelon for 
opposing her marriage with the king—but later 
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she abandoned him. The great poet, Racine, 
fell into disgrace with the king, because he men- 
tioned the works of the poet Scarron in his pre- 
sence. The king could not bear to be reminded 
of the ape, his predecessor in the favor of 
‘¢ Queen Maintenon.” 

The time came in a few years when even Ma- 
dame de Maintenon ceased to amuse the satiated, 
life-wearied, and now old king. ‘* Ah!” ex- 
claimed she one day, out of patience with her 
efforts, ‘‘ what a task to endeavor to amuse one 
who is no longer amusable !” 

Madame de Maintenon, in describing the court 
to the Bishop de Chartres, spcke thus: ‘ This 
is a fearful nation—I am sick of what I know. 
I am indignant at what I see and hear: we have 
assassinations in cold blood—envy without cause 
—hatred and treachery without foundation—in- 
satiable avarice, despair in the bosom of con- 
tent, base acts, which are called great.” This 
Madame de Maintenon omitted to state to the 
bishop, was the result of the hypocrisy which 
her ‘‘ reign’? had brought about. 

‘‘ Louis XIV. expired on the 30th of August, 
1715, saying to Madame de Maintenon, ‘I re- 





gret no one but you. I have not made you 
happy, but all the feelings of esteem and friend- 
ship which you deserve, I have always felt to- 
ward you. What consoles me in leaving you,” 
added His Majesty, ‘‘is the hope which I feel 
of meeting you above.” The marchioness re- 
tired after these words, and said in going out, 
‘¢What an appointment to make! That man 
never loved any one but himself!” 

She was now carried to Saint-Cyr, of which 
she became abbess. She expired in that con- 
vent, in which she had become a detested tyrant, 
on the 15th of April, 1719, at five in the evening, 
in her ninety-fourth year. If severe religious 
penance, demonstrations of affected piety, fre- 
quent fasts, and a thousand blows on the breast, 
open the path to Heaven—if a youth of sin, ~ 
atrocious perfidy, and forty-three years of po- 
litical intrigue, to the injury of a whole nation, 
do not expel from Paradise, the favorite of Louis 
XIV. will go thither. ‘Adieu, my dear duke,” 
said she, to Monsieur de Noailles, ‘‘in a few 
hours I shall learn many things.”” Madame de 
Maintenon was interred at Saint-Cyr, in 1719, 
having survived the king three years. 





WHAT CAME OF A PARTY. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


‘‘Now, mother, please don’t say one word— 
I have really set my heart upon it, and I cannot 
be refused! I know we are very much reduced, 
but we must keep up appearances. What will 
people think if I do not give a party this winter? 
All the other young girls have done so, and I 
have been their guests—and what will they 
say of me if I do not give them one evening of 
pleasure in return?” 

‘‘My dear daughter, all you say is very true, 
and yet, we cannot afford it—positively cannot ! 
Our income is barely sufficient, with the strictest 
economy, to supply our necessary wants, and 
we have nothing to spend on superfluities. So, 
my dear Florence, let us say no more about it, 
for I tell you for the hundredth time, we cannot 
afford it!” 

‘Please not to speak so decidedly about it, 
dear mother, for most assuredly I shall be very 
miserable if you refuse me! I will economize 
in any thing, every thing—I will even give up 
my music, if you will only indulge me this once, 
any thing rather than appear mean!” and Flo- 
rence Farnton looked up with a world of sacri- 
fice in her young, pretty face. 

Mrs. Farnton sat some time in silence. At 
length, she said— 





*« Very well, Florence, if you feel disposed to 
give up your music, it may be done. I had 
thought to have had a new bonnet this winter, 
but my old one will do, perhaps; it has been — 
worn four winters—ever since your father died,” 
and the pallid-faced lady sighed. 

The ladies thus unceremoniously introduced, 
were the widow and daughter of Ralph Farnton, 
a deceased flour-merchant, whom the specula- 
tions in breadstuff had ruined; and having once 
been wealthy, they found it very difficult to 
come out independently, and live within their 
income, but were continually straining every 
nerve to ‘*keep up appearances.” Florence 
must wear brocade and feathers, or people would 
think they were dreadfully reduced; and Flo- 
rence must take music lessons, although she 
sang and played better than her teacher, lest it 
became known that the Farntons could not 
afford it. : 

The season of which we write had been one 
of unprecedented gayety in the sober little city 
of D.; parties, balls, soirees, ‘‘fairs,” and re- 
unions, had followed in rapid succession! All 
the young ladies on Florence’s visiting list had 
given entertainments of some description, and 
as she had attended most of them—she made up 
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her mind that it would be mean ‘and ungrateful 
to make noreturn. We have seen that the party 
was decided upon—it is now our duty to follow 
through the preparations—the grand occasion 
itself; and then announce what came of it—as 
we promised to do in the first line we wrote. 

Seven o’clock of a Wednesday morning— 
month of February—thermometor 22°—family 
conclave in the private boudoir of Miss Farnton, 
to consult on a fitting costume, for the pretty 
little lady who was to play hostess the ensuing 
Tuesday evening. It would never do to appear 
in a dress which had been worn before—folks 
would talk. Mrs. Farnton suggested white mus- 
lin for simplicity and economy, but Florence 
objected—** Folks would think them too poor 
to afford any thing better.” After some alter- 
cation, much deliberation, and a few tears on 
the part of the young lady, blue satin with 
guipure trimmings was decided upon. For 
cheapness, Florence bought the thin fraying ma- 
terial, arguing that it was quite as well as a 
better article—it was to be only worn one night. 

A fashionable milliner fitted the basque, and 
it was taken to a third-rate seamstress to be 
finished. After this important matter, the re- 
freshments naturally came on the tapis. Ice- 
cream, (lemon and vanilla,) jellies, quince mar- 
malade, (which could be purchased, ) rissolettes, 
French tarts, and cake of two kinds, with iced- 
lemonade ‘for the drink,” and fruit and other 
trifles from the confectioners, to make up the 
dessert. 

‘“‘The Frugal Housewife and Family Recipe 
Book” was hunted up from its remote lodgings 
in the barrel of waste paper, and Florence sat 
down to con its valuable pages. She read it 
through, (patient girl!) even to the recipes for 
coloring durable black and quieting infants in 
the convulsions. Next, an assistant must be 
had—for Florence was not a giant, either in 
strength or stature, and though the Farntons 
had never done their own work, they were 
obliged to assist their one servant to their ut- 
most, as it is probably known that the ‘ help” 
rules in all respectable families now-a-days. 

Biddy O’Flanagan, a kind neighbor’s Irish 
girl, was volunteered for the service, and the 
preparations went forward. The sponge-cakes 
were burnt to a crisp, and the ice-cream soured 
in the freezer, by the unmerciful fire Biddy saw 
fit to propagate in the stove. 

The best preserve-bowl was broken by being 
stepped on by the same functionary—she having 
placed it on the floor ‘to have it all handy.” 
The lamp-oil had been upset into the kettle of 
embryo calves’-foot jelly, and the parlor-carpet 
was ripped up for the space of several yards by 
the toes of Biddy’s pedal encasements. ‘‘ Bar- 
ring these trifling misfortins,” things had gone 





as well as could be expected, and the eventful 
Tuesday at last arrived, and as Biddy com- 
prehensively remarked, ‘Nobody killed nir 
wounded.” 

The dress in which Florence was to show the 
young and old of D. that she was not mean, came 
but just before sunset, and here was an. un- 
looked-for difficulty. The unflinching waist 
refused to be brought together—the hooks and 
eyes declined a closer acquaintanceship, and 
poor Florence pinched in her little body till she 
could have compared favorably with a wasp 
which had been born and bred in the shop of a 
homeopathic doctor. Mrs. Farnton, who had 
performed as tirewoman, pulled and strained till 


her finger-nails began to refuse allegiance to her 


fingers, and as a last resource, Biddy was called 
in. Could she fasten it? 

‘* Fath, and to be shure, marm! and it’s Biddy 
O’Flanagan as will do that same; but will it 
not be afther squazing the illigent breath out 
of yer body, mavourneen ?” 

**Oh, no, Biddy; I think I can bear it for 
this evening, and it will give way, you know, 
after it is fastened,’”’ replied Florence, with a 
gasp. 

Biddy’s ‘‘ ould Irish blood” paid a visit to her 
freckled face several times in succession, ere the 
victory was finally won, and when all was se- 
cured, Florence sat as in a vice, or a lunatic’s 
‘straight jacket.” 

In due time, the guests began to arrive, and 
Florence, to do her justice, received them with 
graceful politeness—considering her dress. Law- 
yer Elbert and his family honored the entertain- 
ment with their company, and with them came 
a gentleman, some thirty years old, of distin- 
guished bearing and handsome face, who was 
presented to the assembly as Hon. Mr. Birming- 
well, of South Carolina. Of course, the debut 
of so distinguished a personage created quite an 
excitement in our little up-country city, (if I 
may be allowed the expression,) and the eclat 
of Mr. Birmingwell’s reception would have satis- 
fied a more pretending person than our hero. 

He was, as a matter of course, introduced to 
Miss Farnton, and led her out to dance after a 
a few minutes’ conversation. They were in the 
midst of an animated quadrille, when the con- 
tinued strain which the vigorous exercise brought 
to bear upon the cheap stitches in Florence’s 
dress proved too much for their fabric, and 
forthwith the satin asserted its independence, 
and played ventilator beneath the arms and upon 
one shoulder. Poor Florence came very near 
swooning, and, as a matter of course, leaned 
heavily on the arm of the senator. That gentle/ 
man’s quick eye saw all, and with praiseworthy 
zeal, he hurried her from the room, and return- 
ing, sent Mrs. Farnton to her, apologizing to 
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the company that Miss Farnton had been over- 
come by the heat of the rooms, and had retired 
a moment for air. 

Florence met her mother at the door of her 
boudoir with her blue eyes full of tears. Mrs, 
Farnton sympathized in her daughter’s misfor- 
tune—but when did sympathy cure the wound 
of injured pride? 

“That he, of all others, should see me thus!” 
she said, as her mother was induswiously plying 
the needle in the frightful rents, ‘‘the most ele- 
gant gentleman in the room—and so kind at 
heart, too! Dear mother, I shall be ashamed 
to look him in the face!” 

Thanks to Mrs. Farnton’s agile fingers and 
busy needle, the refractory waist was once more 
in order, and not without some difficulty, Flo- 
rence was encased in the robe, and by the as- 
sistance of a little cologne and a great effort of 
courage, she returned to the guests. 

Supper was served shortly after, and all went 
well till the lemonade was tasted. This had 
been left for Biddy to concoct—she having ex- 
pressed herself qualified for the duty by the 
experience she had had with “ that same in Ould 
Ireland,’’ and Florence saw with dismay, that 
each one, as they tasted the contents of their 
glass, set it instantly down with strong symp- 
toms of disgust. She hastily caught up her own 
tumbler, and touched her lips to the beverage. 
Shades of Bacchus! She recognized the * com- 
pound” in a moment as some water with which 
she had that very morning mixed coarse sugar 
to attract the flies, which were exceedingly 
troublesome. A flush of mortification suffused 
her face. Mr, Birmingwell, who sat near her, 
noticed the blush, and turned upon her a look 
of inquiry. She looked at the lemonade. His 
readiness saved her—Frank Birmingwell had 
not studied law for nothing. 

“Ah, you were going to apologize for the 
lemonade? You employ Irish servants, I sup- 
pose, none others can be procured at present. 
Really, their blunders are quite ludicrous—shall 
I have the pleasure of helping you to blanc mange, 
Miss Farnton ?” 

Thanks to the Family Recipe Book, the blanc 
mange was excellent, but the marmalades and 
jellies, which had been home-prepared—it is 
best to pass lightly over them, as the guests did. 

There was a large cake—the crowning effort 
of all—in the centre of the table, and with saint- 
like patience and an incredible amount of labor, 
Florence had frosted and ornamented the top 
With really a great deal of taste, and of course, 
she looked forward with pleasure to its division. 
But, alas! for the fallacy of human hopes! 

The cake itself had been made by Biddy, un- 
der Florence’s supervision, and on applying the 
knife to its fair proportions, lo! and behold! out 





rolled egg after egg, ‘large as life,” and unmu- 
tilated by the beating stick, until the lucky 
number of seven appeared! Florence was on 
the point of performing tragedy in the drama of 
hysterics, when the inimitable Mr. Birmingwell 
came to the rescue, 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! Mrs. Farnton—Miss Florence 
—a good joke! a capital joke—asking the ladies’ 
pardon for using so inelegant a word—I saw the 
same played at a table d’héte, in France—really 
amusing!” and he laughed heartily, and the re- 
mainder of the company joined, for were they 
not justified in doing as a senator did? 

Thus was Florence saved from a swoon, and 
Mrs. Farnton’s camphor-bottle from a debilitating 
drain. 

Mr. Birmingwell received all the thanks the 
eloquent eyes of Miss Farnton could give, and 
if he was dissatisfied with that species of demon- 
stration, he did not say so. 

The fruit and confections were admirable, and 
the visitors were in good humor with themselves, 
and everybody else in consequence of the good 
joke. (?) 

At a late hour the assembly broke up with 
many thanks to their beautiful hostess for the 
agreeable evening she had given them. Mr. 
Birmingwell pressed her fingers lightly—very 
lightly, fastidious lady—as he took his leave, and 
asked permission to call the ensuing evening. 

When the last, lingering visitor had departed, 
Mrs. Farnton summoned Biddy to an account. 

‘*Bridget, why did you make lemonade in 
such a way ?” asked Mrs. F. 

‘* Bridget, how could you mortify me so?” 
ejaculated Miss F., bursting into tears. 

‘*Ochone! now don’t be spilin’ yer butiful 
eyes with salt tears—whist now, will ye? Shure, 
and I did it for yer good; didn’t ye tell me that 
the cookin’ was to be so eginomerkel as could 
be—not a single putaty must I be afther wast- 
ing—och, no, not putaty it is that I manes, not 
a dhrop of shugar was to be used too much, and 
didn’t ye say I was to make the lemonade of 
shugar and wather, and didn’t I think it a burn- 
ing sin to waste so much illegant shugar when 
there wasn’t any more flies to be ketched, So, 
sez I to meself, Biddy O’Flanagan, did ye know 
ye cum into the wurrld to do good to yer feller 
mortails? Shure, sez I, of coorse I do, and in 
a minnit I thought of how much I could save ye 
in the shugar, and didn’t I spile me ould brown 
veil intirely a-strainin’ ont the dead flies—poor 
sinners! and a scoldin’ is all the pay I gets for 
it.” 

‘*Oh, horrible! horrible!” was all the reply 
Florence could make. 

Mrs. Farnton was one of those estimable per- 
sons who think it no use “to ery over spilt 
milk,” so she did not censure Biddy, but like a 
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prosecuting attorney in a district onusts pro- 
ceeded to the next item, 

‘¢Well, what about the large cake? 
you fill the middle full of eggs?” 

‘‘Full of eggs? Well, now, asking yer lady- 
ship’s pardin, and didn’t the young leddy tell 
me to, sure? Sorra a bit of an egg would I hev 
been afther puttin’ in at all, at all, if I'd a 
known ye couldn’t afford it!” 

“It is not the eggs we are complaining about, 
but the manner in which they were used. Why 
didn’t you beat them ?”’ 

‘‘Shure, now, and how should I know you’d 
have me bate um? Fath, andif I’d bad Mike 
Donnovan’s shillaleh, I’d bate um mighty quick, 
I’m thinking; but haven’t ye allers tould me 
niver to break eggs at all, at all?” 

After considerable parleying, so much, that 
we fear ‘‘Graham”’ would knit up his eyebrows, 
and his printer would be inclined to the Know- 
Nothing belief, (if he is not already,) should we 
write it out; the matter was satisfactorily ex- 
plained to this scion of the house of O’ Flanagan, 
and she took her way home ejaculating, ‘‘ Shure, 
and Ameriky is a wonderful country !” 

A good night’s sleep did much toward quieting 
Miss Florence’s excited nerves, and at eleven 
o’clock the next morning(?) she arose refreshed 
both in body and mind. 

Evening brought Mr. Birmingwell—Miss Flo- 
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and blue ribbons in her hair, and whether they 
were conversing of the contre temps of the pre- 
vious evening, or the signs of the weather, or 
the prospect of a rise in stocks, deponent sayeth 
not; but we do happen to know that the honora- 
ble senator remained longer than the customary 
time allotted for a ‘+ genteel call.” 

Days grew into weeks, and weeks came very 
near being months, and still Mr. Birmingwell 
lingered in D., and people said (people are apt 
to meddle with that which does not concern 
them) that the bloom on Florence Farnton’s 
cheek, and the lustre in her eye grew brighter 
every day. 

One morning, about two months after the 
party which we have so long been harping upon, 
these same ‘‘ people” were electrified by the fol- 
lowing notice, which appeared in the Morning 
Transcript— 

‘‘ Married last evening, at the residence of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Parker, Hon. Frank Birming- 
well, of Charleston, 8S. C., and Miss Florence, 
daughter of the late Ralph Farnton, of this city. 
The happy pair left for Washington this morn- 
ing, (accompanied by the mother of the bride,) 
where Mr. B. holds the office of senator.” 

Suffice it for us to say that neither Florence 
nor her distinguished husband ever had cause to 
regret their union, and as all indifferent persons 
are generally de trop with people in the honey- 
moon, we will withdraw. 





PATIENT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


In the fair young morn of childhood, 
We wandered thoughtless and gay, 

Across the banks of wild violets, 
And down to the sunlit bay— 

And we said the world was a picture 
Of glory wondrously bright, 

And the clouds that sailed in the azure 
Mosaics of sconcéd light— 

And the rich warm summer zephyrs 
The breath of the angel, Night. 


When older we grew, and graver, 
We sat by the lonely sea, 
And listened in silence, solemn and sweet, 
To its wild, grand minstrelsy ! 
And vague, uncertain yearnings 
In our young hearts sprang to birth, 
Which were limited not by the circling hills 
Or the breast of the dismal Firth— 
But were boundless and broad as the kingly realm 
Of the whole wide-spreading earth ! 





We lingered thro’ hushed up midnights 
In mullioned windows’ shade, 

When the pale and ghostly moonlight 
O’er grim old parchment strayed ; 

And we read gray tomes together, 
And their legendary lore 

Sank into our hearts, like the magic cry 
One hears on a haunted moor! 

Or the far off wail of a dying child 
On some black-breathed, dreary shore! 


Once there dawned a wild, wet morning, 
He listened to vain Fame’s calls— 
Rode out thro’ the dim portcullis, 
And out from the moated walls ; 
And I watched all day for his coming 
Till the gloaming darkened the wold.— 
And the gray of the weeping night-time 
Ran away with the sunset’s gold! 
And I’ve watched till my hair has grown silver, 
And my fair cheek wrinkled and old! 





THEOPHILUS AND MARINETTE. 
A PICTURE OF FRENCH STUDENT-LIFE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY EMILY. 


Axsovut number 120 of the ‘‘ Rue St. Jacques,” 
stands two houses, directly opposite one another. 
In the fifth story of these houses are two cham- 
bers; two small windows open upon the street. 
Two windows! two chambers! It is plain, do 
you say? And in these neighboring rooms, 
doubtless, dwell two lovers; whose eyes and 
hearts have learned to travel that short distance. 
Precisely so, reader. The story is simple, and 
without plot. Moreover, I would like to know 
for what purpose were windows invented, if not 
to aid love-making? 

One morning in April, when every thing was 
in blossom, lilacs in the fields, and love in the 
heart, a young girl, with pretty face, bright 
eyes, black hair, rosy lips and white teeth, 
opened her window, watered her flowers, and 
hung a cage, containing a linnet, upon a nail 
outside. At the sound which the window made 
in opening, the opposite window also opened, 
and a student leaned over the sill to look in the 
street. But the passers by did not attract his 
attention; soon the flowers were watered, the 
cage hung up, the window closed, and the 
student’s eye vainly endeavored to penetrate the 
white curtains opposite. Not one glance for the 
poor lover! What else could Theophilus be but 
a lover? During the fifteen days which had 
elapsed since he took up his abode here, how 
many timid and beseeching glances had he cast 
in the direction of those white curtains! How 
many tempting morsels had he held out to the 
linnet, as if to entreat it to plead his cause! 
What would he not give for a smile, and for the 
privilege of entering that room, what hardship 
would he hesitate to undergo? How beautiful 
to Theophilus seemed the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls, when he thought of the happi- 
ness it would be, could he but pass into the form 
of a linnet, and belong to Marinette. 

In virtue of our privilege as a story-teller, let 
usenter! It is early morning; the house work 
is not yet completed, and Marinette, whose 
toilette is still unfinished, has scarcely time to 
throw over her shoulders a transparent handker- 
chief, whose place Theophilus, and many others, 
also, would be glad to hold. Useless wishes! 
Transmigration itself, having never yet attempted 
such transformation. The police officer and nov- 
elist can enter where they chose, at all hours. 
Let us pass through the window like robbers. 
But, rest assured, we will take nothing from 





Marinette. One glance around the room will 
suffice. What a difference there is between 
garrets. Some have always a neat, joyous look, 
others, on the contrary, by their sombre aspect, 
tell at once of suffering and misery. Yet, a 
garret in itself is neither gloomy nor cheerful ; 
all depends upon the owner’s character and 
fortune. If he be poor, without work, or re- 
sources, or if lofty pre-occupations hinder him 
from gaining his bread, if love of art and ambi- 
tious schemes come to his bedside, when no one 
is there to smile upon him, then the garret is 
desolate indeed. But throw into this spirit 
some measure of gayety and carelessness upon 
this life, not luxury, but a certainty for the 
future; join to these love and youth, and you 
will find the garret a far happier abode to its 
owner, than the porcelain palace is to the king 
of China. 

Such is Marinette’s garret, with its walnut 
furniture, neat wall-paper, and rose-colored coun- 
terpane on the bed. Near the window, stands 
her work basket, contgining balls of cotton, skeins 
of silk, needles and thimbles. A portrait of 
Beranger is pasted on the wull, a fragment of 
blessed wood hangs near the bed, over the mantel 
is a bouquet of violets; they cost her only a sou, 
and on the table a piece of bread and cup of milk. 
The one truly feminine article of furniture in the 
tidy little room, is a nicely framed mirror, a 
friend which she often consults, and whose con- 
stant reply is, that she is pretty. Marinette 
knows how to read, write, embroider, and sing. 
She rises early, puts every thing in order, looks 
at her flowers, and, since the student’s arrival, 
hastens to close her window. But, patience! 
Let us not prejudge! Is there not in this 
manoeuvre a spice of feminine coquetry? But, 
let us leave her here to finish her toilette, adjust 
her collar, and place on her head the jaunty little 
cap, so light and graceful. And then, when the 
last pin is placed, the hair smoothed, you will 
see the window open again, and this time it is 
not so quickly shut. Marinette is wise. She 
will never love any but her linnet, her mirror, 
and the heroes of novels. Save the porter and 
the sunbeams, no visitor has ever entered this 
tranquil paradise. And already Marinette has 
been three months in Paris. 

The toilette and the house work are completed. 
While Marinette takes breakfast, let us go and 
see Theophilus. He is not an habitué of the 
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Boulevard de Gaud. As I have said, he is a 
student. Twenty years, eighteen hundred franes 
constitute the wealth he brings to Paris.. Further 
than this, there is nothing remarkable about him. 
His face wears a gentle, sweet expression. His 
hair and eyes are black. He does his duty, like 
the rest of the world, and calls himself Theophi- 
lus Durand. He is an idler, and something of a 
poet, as are all lovers, but always ready to per- 
form a service for a friend. He follows his 
studies more assiduously than students in their 
first year. These, afraid of appearing novices, 
pass their time at the coffee-houses, in playing 
billiards, smoking and drinking, not that they 
have any taste for these, but on account of duty. 
Theophilus is well aware that these students 
undertake their studies, only as a pretext for 
coming to Paris to make love, and if he comes 
home early, and avoids the promenades, it 
is for the sake of Marinette. He seats him- 
self at his table and opens the Code, often 
allowing his eyes to wander from that to the 
window. 

Marinette maintained a constant reserve to- 
ward Theophilus. As yet a novice in the cus- 
toms of the great city, she vowed every morning, 
that she never would fall in love, that her linnet 
should ever be the sole object of her affection, 
Then she would open her window, and, although 
her eyes never seemed to rest on the abode of 
Theophilus, she knew in & moment if he was 
watching her. And, if he was absent, she did 
not sing so merrily as usual. What conclusion 
shall we draw from this? Could Marinette be 
falling inlove? Was it wise? Reson says no, 
the heart says yes, The heart is always right. 

When Marinette had finished breakfast, the 
window was again opened. How pretty she 
looked, as she stood before it! Theophilus, as 
was his wont, was gazing, from his own little 


garret, at the passers in the street below. He} 


cast a glance at the linnet, and placed in the sun 
a tempting morsel for it. 

Theophilus was twenty years old, and had 
never been in love. Now, we have, at that age, 
politicians, authors, learned men. There are no 
longer any children. One has no time to fall in 
love. And then, in college, the only person he 
ever met, wearing the female garb, was the 
steward’s wife, a beauty of fifty years standing. 
During the vacations, he had no country neigh- 
bor to visit, not even a cousin. No wonder our 
poor hero did not know how to declare his love 
to Marinette. 

One morning he rose, fully determined to end 
his suspense before the close of day. He placed 
his hat jauntily on one side of his head, took his 
cane, put on his best gloves, and set out, fully 
resolved that he would not return from his walk, 
without having made a plan of attack. He 





entered the Café de Paris, called for a bottle of 
champagne, which he drank at one draught, 
threw a piece of gold to the waiter, lighted his 
cigar, and started out, like a man meditating 
some terrible project. He re-entered his abode 
with a firm and decided heart. He might have 
been taken for a victorious general, on his return 
from a long expedition, or a major at the head 
of a regiment. Every one was obliged to stand 
aside, to make way for him. He mounted the 
five flights of stairs, threw his gloves on the table, 
and commenced writing. With some minds, 
being in full dress doubles the inspiration. So 
it was with our hero. Eight pages! Yes, he 
filled eight long pages with metaphors, quota- 
tions, exclamation points, vows and nonsense. 
He read them aloud to himself, and went to bed, 
certain of the success of his missive. 

It is often said that night brings counsel. I 
am not sure of that; but I know that the sun 
puts many illusions to flight and drives away 
many a dream, a seeming reality while one is 
asleep. I know that the beautiful creations of 
fancy dwindle to very mean proportions, that 
the proprietors of castles in Spain make, to find 
their possessions of dubious value, that a writer 
frequently finds phrases, which the night before 
had excited his ardent enthusiasm and admira- 
tion, very flat and ridiculous, under the influence 
of daylight. Theophilus read over his letter, 
and could not restrain a smile. In view of the 
fact that it contained a bottle of champagne, he 
decided not to send this effusion, but make a 
second attempt. After long reflection, he struck 
his forehead with the air of a man that has made 
an important discovery, Columbus, perchance, 
or Galileo, and seized his pen. When the im- 
portant epistle was finished, he sealed it care- 
fully, wrote on the outside Marinette’s surname, 
the only one he knew, and took it to the post. 
Thus ran the contents: ‘* Dear linnet, you are 
a beautiful creature, and I am really in love with 
you. But, how remarkably happy you must be, 
linnet, in having so charming a mistress! How 
very loveable she seems to be. Ihave some nice 
seeds for you, linnet, pray, beg your mistress to 
allow me to carry them to you. Adieu, my dear 
linnet; I offer my respectful homage to your 
mistress, who appears to me to be the most ex- 
quisite girl in the world. THEOPHILUS.” 

This letter was addressed to the linnet, and 
placed in an envelop directed to Marinette. 
Theophilus, elated with this audacious attempt, 
awaited the result impatiently. The answer for 
which he had hardly dared hope, came the fol- 
lowing evening. During the day, Marinette had 
not shown herself at the window, and Theophilus 
had the discretion to forbear casting the usual 
number of glances toward the white curtains. 
Like all lovers, he had his little theories, his 
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means Of defense and attack. Every man is 
obliged to play the hypocrite, even with the 
object of his love, under pain of being pitilessly 
repulsed. This was the linnet’s reply: ‘‘ Mr. 
Theophilus, my linnet begs me to act as secretary. 
She owns that she is pleased with your polite- 
ness. But she never receives visitors, and can- 
not break her rigid rule of exclusion, even to 
admit you.” At the first reading of this letter, 
the poor youth was in despair. And then, weigh- 
ing each sentence, attentively, he said: ‘‘she is 
pleased with my politeness! Is not that an 
avowal that she does not repulse me, that she 
would hear my prayer, were it not for the fear 
of idle gossip.. Let me not give up hope! Iam 
beloved, or at least on the road to it!” And he 
took fresh courage, and made the resolve to visit 
the linnet. No doubt Marinette would be dis- 
pleased and troubled at seeing him. She would 
refuse, perhaps to see him. Nevertheless, it 
would be a step gained. Ought he not to make 
the attempt? His resolution was taken. But, 
as he started to put the same in execution, a 
new view of the subject crossed his mind, and, 
concluding to take time for consideration, before 
taking any decided step. He, therefore, devoted 
full five moments to meditation, then seated him- 
self at the table, and wrote anew letter. Novices 
in love matters, are wholly dependent on letters. 
It is with them a monomania. In correspon- 
dence, they are the most audacious of men. 
Place them near the object of their affection, 
language fails, not a word escapes their lips; 
they become like timid lambs. But Providence 
comes to their aid sometime. At the moment 
when Marinette received the second. message, 
she was readinganovel, The hero wasastudent, 
the heroine a grisette. They were in love, and 
vowed to love each other forever. This was the 
conclusion of the first volume. On what slight 
threads hang the weightiest events of life! Had 
Marinette read fifty pages more, she would have 
discovered that the lover proved false, that all 
men are deceivers, and poor Theophilus’ suit 
had been denied. As it was, she answered: 
‘‘Mr. Theophilus, since you have friendly inten- 
tions toward my linnet, and promise to be dis- 
creet, come this evening at six o’clock. Mount 
to the fifth story, and pause at the door on the 
right; if any one questions you, say that you 
are going to the tailor, who lives on the fourth 
floor.” 

On receiving this letter, Theophilus became 
crazy with joy. All sorts of extravagant ideas 
passed through his mind. His joy broke forth 
in noisy demonstrations, He walked with long 
strides across the apartment, spoke in a loud 
voice, struck with both fists on the piano. Love, 
pride, hope, filled his heart. One would have 
taken him for a madman. 





The clock strikes six. Theophilus is excited. 
He dreads the moment so impatiently awaited— 
he trembles—he dares not go. He is pale, his 
heart beats violently. He is at the foot of the 
staircase—he tries to remember what he is to 
say; the first word escapes him—his lesson is 
forgotten. At last he rushes into the street— 
the Rubicon is passed. What speech shall he 
first pronounce? What will Marinette reply? 
I know not—even they themselves knew not, 
Their embarrassment was alike. Theophilus, 
in order to hide his emotions, spake all at once 
of the rain, of the fine weather; but, as a dis- 
tinguished novelist has said—All meaning rests 
in the intonation and the look, and: Whata 
beautiful day itis! often signifies, I love you! 

When they parted, they were as well ac- 
quainted as if they had passed ten years to- 
gether. Theophilus begged permission to call 
again the following day. 

‘‘Oh, no! not to-morrow,’ said Marinette, 
‘it is too soon.” 

‘You do not wish me to come any more, 
then ?” 

‘* Yes, but not so often, Mr. Theophilus.” 

‘¢Trust me! I will be as discreet as your dear 
linnet. Adieu!’’ 

Theophilus called the next day. Unfortu- 
nately, during the intervening period, Marinette 
had finished the novel. In the second volume, 
the lover quitted his mistress, after treating her 
very badly. Marinette reflected upon the warn- 
ing given her, and accordingly maintained a 
most reserved demeanor toward Theophilus. 

A fortnight passed; fourteen long days of 
waiting and suspense But, when May came, 
with the song of birds and the early fiowers, and 
the sunbeams danced about her chamber so 
cheerily, she could but see how thoroughly love 
and happiness were pervading all nature, she 
had no longer a fire to lessen her solitude, and 
so felt her loneliness, as she had never done 
hitherto. In winter, the wind moans outside, 
the fire crackles on the hearth, the rain beats 
against the windows; one can then be content 
without human companionship. But not so in 
spring time; the spirit of love is abroad; it 
breathes among the fresh young leaves, is wafted 
on the wing of every flower-perfumed breeze; 
it hides behind hedges of eglantine, lingers in 
the spray of merry fountains, multiplies and 
transforms itself constantly. 

Marinette gave herself up to the influence of 
these soft mild days. She recollected that the 
heroine, toward the last page of the novel, 
thanked God for the hours passed with the false 
hearted lover, and declared that the memory of 
that happy time should fail her only with death. 
‘¢ What a blessed thing it is to love!’”’ said Mari- 
nette to herself—and then, on reflection, she 
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came to consider the heroine rather weak, and 
deserving of blame; and, in her place, she would 
herself have acted and felt differently. 

The following Sunday, Theophilus knocked at 
her door. 

‘*What do you do on Sunday’s, Miss Mari- 
nette ?”’ 

‘I do not work of course, and I acknowledge 
the day often appears very long.” 

‘¢Well—come dine with me. This evening 
we will go to the ‘Chateau Rouge.’ There is to 
be a ball, and aconcert, and afterward a balloon 
excursion.” 

“T consent,” said Marinette. She put on her 
shawl and straw bonnet. Theophilus took a car- 
riage and away they went, happy creatures, to 
dine at a hotel near the “‘barriere Rochechou- 
art.” A gay dinner they had, ‘‘Apropos,” said 
Marinette, ‘‘are you a musician, Mr. Theophi- 
lus?” ‘*I play upon the piano a little.” ‘“ Per- 
haps you can accompany me on the violin ?” 
‘* No—so much the worse!” ‘*I am very fond of 
that instrument and I often resolve, that if ever 
I have a husband, he shall play on the violin.” 
‘¢ Abnill! I will learn.” ‘‘TIt is useless,” said 
Marinette, ‘*you do not play the violin, nor do 
you care for stewed kidneys, of which I am very 
fond.” 

They went to ‘‘Chateau Rouge!” There were 
dances, fire works, music and games. Marinette 
did not miss a single waltz, polka nor contre 
dance. She was at the summit of happiness. 
It was the most beautiful day of her life. After 
the dances, Theophilus remained at her side; 
they forgot the ball, the strange sounds, the past, 
the future, and the entire universe. Again and 
again they repeated their vows, in all the sincer- 
ity of their hearts. 

I have already spent too much time in relat- 
ing the daily events of these lovers’ lives. They 
moved to another dwelling where they might be 
oftener together than when living in different 
houses; they lived the same life, under the same 
roof. Marinette read, worked, took care of the 
house. Theophilus composed songs which Mari- 
nette sung, and, to please her, began to learn 
the violin. 

Their Sunday’s were given to rambles out of 
town. One day they took the read toward St. 
Oneu, a little village situated on the Seine, hid- 
den among the trees. They preferred this walk 
to all others. But any spot on earth is beauti- 
ful in a lover’s eye. 

One Sunday, then, a warm afternoon in Sep- 
tember, as they were wandering along the shore, 
they came upon a little old man, lying on the 
ground, in the sun. 

‘Fair youth and maiden,” said the old man, 
‘you love one another, and you are right, for 
soon passes the season of love.” 





Theophilus drew out a piece of money, think- 
ing the man asked charity. But he replied— 

“‘T ask nothing from you—I have my ray of 
sunlight. I pass my days here; at night I 
sleep wherever the good God conducts me. 
Love on, fair youth and maiden, for quickly 
passes the season of love.” 

‘The fellow is an idiot,” said Theophilus, try- 
ing to pull Marinette away, but she listened, 
laughing. 

‘‘T have been young, too, though now I am 
old; but love does not wait for age, beforo it 
flies away. You will provemy words soon. Do 
you think you always will loveas now? Pa- 
tience, my beautifullovers! Quickly passes the 
season of love.” 

‘¢Come, Marinette,” said Theophilus, ‘he 
knows not what he says—you see he is crazy.” 

‘©Ah! I am crazy, and you are sane! You 
will become even as I. I am happier than you. 
My beloved will never fail me. My sunbeam 
never quits me, but is the same year after year, 
You will find other suitors, pretty lady; but 
love, once lost, never returns !”’ 

‘¢ Ah! the wretched old man,” said Marinette 
in turn, ‘you are right. Let us go, Theophi- 
lus !” 

“Farewell!” called out the stranger, “you 
will some day believe I told the truth.” 

Marinette clung to Theophilus, saying— 

‘¢ You will love me always, will you not?” 

And they renewed their vows. 

They went back to St. Oneu, carefully avoid- 
ing the place where they had met the old man. 
They dined at the end of a garden. Marinette 
chattered like a magpie. A young man and a 
handsome lady sat at a neighboringtable. Theo- 
philus had met the young man at college—they 
recognized each other. 

The two women viewed one another from head 
to foot, and from the first glance they were 
sworn enemies. The handsome lady looked 
contemptuously at Marinette’s humble dress. 
The grisette laughed at her rival’s self-sufficient 
air, and vain attempts to appear of high rank. 
The students, unconscious of this little scence of 
feminine jealousy, chatted away themselves. 

“Do you sing?” asked Marinette of the other, 
who was called Madam de St. Maurice. 

‘¢Never in public gardens. And you, Made- 
moiselle ?” 

‘‘T sing simple songs. I detest the fashiona- 
ble parlor music.” “And without waiting to be 
asked, she broke forth in a song of Beranger’s, 
not forgetting a single couplet. At last they 
separated, Marinette laughing at the other’s 
haughty manners, and giving her opinion to 
Theophilus, while Madam de St. Maurice was 
giving quite as unfavorable a description of the 
grisette to her companion. 
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‘* How do you like that lady?” asked Mari- 
nette of Theophilus. 

‘* Ridiculous,” answered he. 

‘¢ And the gentleman is frightful,” said Mari- 
nette. ‘*Men are all horrible, compared with 
you,” said the silly girl. 

Thus passed away eighteen months, idle and 
joyous to these careless beings. But Theophilus 
fell sick. Marinette became as serious as she 
had been giddy. She would yield to no one the 
task of taking careof him. She no longer sung, 
but seemed to realize the duties now devolving 
upon her. Ina day she was completely changed. 
This illness and a circumstance which occurred 
immediately after, increased their affection. 
Theophilus lost his uncle. His father wrote to 
him to come and regulate family affairs. Mari- 
nette conjured him not to leave her. Theophi- 
lus yielded to her entreaties. 

‘‘After all,” said he, ‘‘money is of little 
value, and your love is worth all the gold in the 
world.” 

IIl.—ReEatiry. 

Four months after, there was a ball and illu- 
mination at the ‘‘Chateau Rouge.”’ This time 
the place was crowded. Beside the habitués, 
many strangers came to visit this celebrated 
‘‘Chateau Rouge.” A young man and a young 
and beautiful woman were walking slowly along. 
The young woman, known by many scandalous 
adventures, had married a rich banker, and had 
ere long abandoned him. The young man seemed 
proud of such a conquest, and one might easily 
perceive that his arm had served as a support 
for beauties of an inferior order. At a turn of 
the walk, more solitary than the rest of the gar- 
den, they found themselves face to face with a 
very different couple. In this case, the young 
man belonged to the class of dandies. An ex- 
tremely fashionable toilette, shirt-collar of irre- 
proachable height, and stiff, English bearing. 
He formed a striking contrast to the young girl 
who accompanied him, who was pretty, graceful, 
and natural. 

‘¢ Is this you, Theophilus?” said she, address- 
ing the escort of the banker’s wife. ‘You have 
not left the country,” continued she, carelessly. 

‘‘No, Marinette,’”’ replied Theophilus. 

‘¢ And for myself, I have not died of grief.” 

The party walked along together. But it was 
difficult where the path was narrow to pass side 
by side, so Marinette proposed taking seats. 

‘Ah! Theophilus,” she continued, ‘‘I did 
not expect to meet you here. Alas! when I 
parted from you, it was with death in my heart. 
Henceforth my life is a void. No more joy! no 
more happiness! no more love!” said Mari- 
nette, with emphasis. ‘‘ These are the words 
you used four months ago; and I answered in 





my turn, ‘ Ah! yes, allis ended. Solitude and 
tears are all you leave me.’ Ah! what a comedy! 
I find Mr. Theophilus with a handsome lady on 
his arm walking gravely along. And you see 
me in the company of a fine gentleman, with my 
eyes as dry as though they had never shed a 
tear. You commenced with a grisette, and have 
attained to the favor of a great lady: I have 
changed my student for a Belgian gentleman, 
whom I adore.” So speaking, she turned to 
the “‘adored gentleman,” and the party sepa- 
rated. 

Ah! such is love! Lassitude and satiety! 
Inconstancy and disenchantment! Ah, Phile- 
mon! Ah, Baucis! Charming visions, impos- 
sible fables! When one tells you: I love you— 
believe it. When any one says: I will always 
love you—believe it not. We cannot always 
love, or hate, or weep. 

Four months ago we left Theophilus and Mar- 
inette happy in their love, and asking nothing 
more. One evening jealousy came to interrupt 
the peace of the fire-side. Marinette had found 
her Theophilus chatting with Mademoiselle Rose, 
her neighbor; from this arose a scene. Lassi- 
tude and ennui came in their turn. Theophilus 
came later, remained away more frequently. 
Marinette was invited to visit a friend. There 
she met the Belgian gentleman. He played 
passably on the violin, and ate stewed kidneys 
ferociously. Marinette’s affection for Theophi- 
lus became considerably diminished. The Bel- 
gian was not attractive—but he was rich. Mari- 
nette, we know, was incapable of selling her 
heart for gold—but the gold added ‘an irresisti- 
ble grace to whoever spoke of love. Has not 
the precious metal the same tint as the oranges 
of Italy? Was it not the favorite color of Vero- 
nese and Titian? It was evident to Marinette 
that Theophilus was false to her. The vows 
were mutual. Theophilus had broken his—she 
was free. She lent a complacent ear to the 
gilded words of Leon. On his side, Theophilus 
no longer loved Marinette. Why ?—because 
he had already loved her two years; and how 
does love—oh sad! sad!—consume and dévour 
itself! Discussions, divisions, reproaches, and 
domestic difficulties became daily more frequent. 
When love is dead, it is best to separate. After 
an altercation, more lively than usual, Theophi- 


lus took the linnet and let it fly from the win-. 


dow. ‘*This was the commencement of our 
love,”’ said he. 

Marinette was in a rage; she stamped her 
foot, broke the clock; I do mot know but she 
swore even. With the linnet, love disappeared, 
and Theophilus might have repeated, ‘love is a 
bird, which one fine morning flew away to sing 
elsewhere.” : 

That same evening, Marinette met Leon at a 
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aball. The dances and music had quite excited 
silly Marinette. The Belgian had played the 
violin, and Marinette concluded she loved him. 
But, next morning, how was she to meet Theo- 
philus? What was she to say tohim? Shall I 
be esteemed a heathen if I avow that I believe 
there is a god of faithless lovers? That same 
evening Theophilus was absent, and embarrassed 
on his side. They entered at the same time, and 
met on the threshold. Each felt guilty, The 
scene was ridiculous, and Marinette, soonest re- 
covering her self-possession, began to laugh. 

After this Theophilus devoted himself assidu- 
ously to his studies, and Marinette kept closely 
to her work. They separated with the promise 
to meet every week. The first month they often 
saw each other, the second only twice, and the 
third Theophilus sent word to Marinette that he 
had completed his studies, and should return to 
his home in the country. Each happy in regain- 
ing liberty, they had a touching farewell scene, 
filled with tears and regrets. Four months after 
they met, as we have seen, at the ‘‘ Chateau 
Rouge.” 

In this meeting mingled neither embarrass- 
ment, nor false words, nor reproaches. Neither 
abused the other—love had taken flight, there- 
fore love alone was to blame. 





They met again that evening, and parting from 
the rest, wandered off toward a grove, 

‘<Tt is two years since we were here, Theophi- 
lus,’ said Marinette, And leaning her head on 
her hand, she remained silent. It was a moment 
of regret for lost happiness. Indeed, it was in 
this very grove their first vows were plighted. 
They stood together then as now. The music of 
the orchestra, the rustling of the leaves, the fee- 
ble glimmer of the lights, nothing was changed. 
One thing alone was wanting—it was love. 

Soon the happy little grisette recovered her- 
self. She did nothing but laugh and chatter the 
rest of the evening with her companions, whom 
they rejoined. As they walked along, they 
passed near the orchestre. Seated on the plat- 
form, was a little old man, playing the triangle. 

‘‘Ah! my fair youth and maiden, what did I 
tell you? Love passes away like lightning. 
When one says the word forever, do not believe 
him, he is false. I have still my sunbeam, and 
in the evening I hear music. Iam happy. But, 
alas! alas! suitors are many for pretty ladies, 
and for handsome youths, lady-loves plenty. 
Love can never come back.” 

At midnight, Marinette and Theophilus em- 
braced with a tear or a smile, I know not which. 
They parted, and never met again. 





THE POET. 


BY EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 


A PoET dwelt in a sunset land, 
In the summer-tide of youth ; 
And the poet sung to his mournful soul, 
A song that was full of ruth.— 
He sang—* sweet soul, stand up in the light— 
Sweet soul, cry—holiday ! 
For ne’er was a grief but a joy was born 
Ere the grief had passed away. 


“Tne mother-woe may walk in her weeds 
Through a desolate field of thorns, 

But the child-joy follows with a crown of smiles, 
As bright as the rosy morn’s ; 

As fair as the mornings, that lie on the hills 
Counting the golden hours, 

As sweet as a poet’s thought when he walks 
In a beautiful land of flowers !” 


But up the steeps of his passionate song, 
A winged wail of woe 

Went climbing to reach the mystical stars, 
In their palace above the snow ; 





And still he sang, to comfort his soul, 
As he stood from the world apart, 
Telling his beads in the wine of blood 
That flowed from his kingly heart. 


Dear soul, sad soul, stand up! till the light 
Is over the hills again— 

For the valleys are full of a silver mist, 
And the wood’s are solemn with rain— 

The plains are white with the tents of fate—- 
To-morrow may bring the fight; 

But arise ; sad soul, brave soul, stand up! 
And welcome the coming light. 


And so he sang through the battle of life, 
Keeping the world at bay ! 

Till a palmy crown and a purple robe 
Folded his soul away; _ 

But his feet had trodden the awful hills, 
And he stood in the glorious dawn, 

Ere he fell on the grave like a hero-king 
With all his armor on. 
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NAPOLEON’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH JOSEPHINE. 


EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


THE politic allusion by Napoleon the Third, 
when announcing to his senate the resolution he 
had himself formed, to wed without the pale of 
sovereign families, to ‘‘the gocd and virtuous 
wife” (la bonne et vertueuse femme,) whom the 
founder of his dynasty, in sheer insanity of 
lawless power and ambition, cast off, to make 
way for the Austrian princess, by whom, in the 
hour of misfortune, he in his turn was shame- 
lessly abandoned, met with ready approval in 
this country, where, for various reasons, resentful 


dislike of her imperial husband one of them, the , 





name of the amiable, cruelly-sacrificed Josephine 
seldom fails to awaken emotions of respectful 
sympathy and regret. The brilliant noon of that 
meteoric life, suddenly terminating in black, 
premature eclipse, has chiefly challenged the 
attention and wonder of mankind, albeit it will, 
I think, be found that the story of its dawn and 
changeful morning is scarcely inferior in roman- 
tic interest and tragic potency to that of the 
later fortunes of the divorced, discrowned em- 
press; and this, too, when divested of the false 
lights and illusive coloring had recourse to by 
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prejudiced or enthusiastic historiographers, and 
related with the brevity and plainness with which, 
in these pages, it must necessarily be treated. 

Marie Frangoise Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagérie, the only child of Captain Joseph Gaspard 
Tascher de la Pagérie, and his wife, Marie de 
Sanois, who had been for some years settled at St. 
Domingo, was born at the residence of her uncle 
and aunt, M. and Madame Renaudin, St. Pierre, 
Martinique, one of the lesser queens of the 
Antilles, on the 24th of June, 1761. This, at 
least, is the date assigned by French historians ; 
but as that happens to be the precise day whereon 
the treaty of peace restoring Martinique to 
France was signed, it is quite possible that a 
natural desire to establish the French birth of 
the Empress beyond quibble or question, may 
have led to some slight inaccuracy in the matter. 
The Renaudins were possessed of considerable 
property in the neighborhood of St. Pierre, in 
land and slaves, and Madame Renaudin, a well- 
educated Parisienne, adopted the child, with a 
cheerful good-will, which the early development 
of Josephine’s graces of mind and person in- 
creased to a thoughtful, zealous tenderness, ever 
spoken of in after life by her charming niece 
with grateful acknowledgment. Yes, graces of 
mind and person—not intellectual superiority of 
the one, nor absolute beauty in an artistic, or 
more properly statuary, sense of the other; 
Josephine neither as girl nor woman having 
been remarkable for mental powers, whilst her 
beauty confessedly owed its subduing charm to 
the irresistible fascination which the glowing 
softness of Creole loveliness, when allied to 
purity of heart and quiet elegance of manner, 
exerts over the least impressionable of mankind. 
Josephine’s large, spiritual eyes were, no doubt, 
exquisitely beautiful; her complexion in youth, 
too, was as bright and sunny as her place of 
birth; her hair lustrous and silken, her teeth 
unexceptionable, her figure elastic and sylph-like, 
and her low-pitched, agitating voice so finely 
toned and modulated, that Bonaparte could find 
no words forcible enough to express the exultant 
gratification with which the plaudits of the 
French people for his victories filled him, than 
‘‘ that they were sweet as the voice of Josephine.” 
Mademoiselle Tascher’s aptitude for feminine 
accomplishments was sedulously cultivated by 
her aunt, and whilst still very young she played 
charmingly on the harp, and danced with sur- 
prising elegance and grace. Her tastes—one a 
passionate love of flowers, to which Europe is 
indebted for several tropical varieties, the came- 
lia amongst them—were as refined as her temper 
and disposition were mild and endearing; the 
sympathizing gentleness which added lustre to 
the diadem of the Empress, being equally con- 
spicuous in the days of her obscure girlhood. 








At that time, ere yet the labors of Clarkson and 
his zealous coadjutors had to a great extent 
crippled the traffic in slaves, the facility with 
which negroes were procured from the African 
continent rendered them cheap as offal, and the 
torturing rigor by which they were coerced into 
incessant exertion, unmitigated by fear of pecu- 
niary loss, was consequently such as the most 
hardened slave owner of the present day would 
probably shrink from. To those of the oppressed 
and trampled race belonging to her uncle, 
Josephine was a guardian angel; and so tenderly 
was she loved by her relations, that the slaves 
were exempt from punishment, except in very 
flagrant cases, to spare her the agony of mind 
which its infliction would have excited. This 
relaxation of discipline did not, it would appear, 
answer in a commercial sense; but it none the 
less for that rendered Josephine the idol of the 
colored race, and their devotion to ‘‘la jeune 
Reine” —an appellation which may have sug- 
gested the strange prophecy to be presently 
noticed—manifested itself in a thousand ways 
and instances, once in the saving of her life by 
the sacrifice of that of a young negress, who 
suddenly interposed her own person between 
Josephine and the spring of an irritated and 
deadly serpent, received the reptile’s fatal bite, 
and expired a few hours afterward in the arms 
of her sobbing, inconsolable young mistress. 
The passions kindle early into flame in that 
fiery, precocious clime, and Mademoiselle Tascher 
was not more than thirteen when she and a young 
Englishman—lad, I should say, for he was not 
more than two years her senior—conceived a 
violent attachment for each other, and exchanged 
vows of eternal love and faithfulness. William, 
the boy-Jover, was a son of English parents who 
had been long domiciled at Martinique, were 
related, it seems, to the Lord Lovell, and had 
been compelled to fly their native country for 
participation in the rebellion of 45. Madame 
Renaudin appears to have sanctioned the betroth- 
ment of the juvenile lovers, and there was no 
end of trees knife-graven with their intertwined 
initials, and morning melodies, evening sere- 
nades, sung by the enraptured boy at his mis- 
tress’ lattice, usually to the responsive accompa- 
niment of the Creole maiden’s harp. Of course, 
happiness like this was too bright, too ethereal, 
to last long in this commonplace hum-drum 
world, wherein too sensitive souls have so often 
the misfortune to be born; and in this particular 
instance, young love’s dream was rudely dissi- 
pated by the awakening grip of the flinty-hearted 
father, who carried ‘‘ce cher William” to Eng- 
land, where family affairs, that had unexpectedly 
assumed a more favorable aspect, required his im- 
mediate presence. The cruelly-sundered sweet- 
hearts engaged to write to each other at least 
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once a day, and they did so for a considerable 
time, Madame Renaudin undertaking to post 
Josephine’s letters, which she did punctually— 
into the fire; and William’s missives, as they 
arrived, were also ruthlessly consigned to the 
same dead-letter office. An old tale!—but, 
although Josephine must, of course, have pined 
grievously in thought, her personal charms and 
graces continued to expand and bleom so strik- 
ingly, that her sable maids of honor, and the 
petted companions of her sports, were every day 
prouder and prouder of their “jeune Reine,””— 
so much so, that the since much-marveled-at 
prophecy of the African sibyl, in so far as it 
announced the future greatness of Josephine, 
excited not the least surprise in their credulous 
and simple minds. This curious incident is thus 
related: Mademoiselle Tascher, then about four- 
teen years of age, was dancing and otherwise 
disporting herself with a number of negro girls, 
some of whom suddenly caught sight of an old 
black beldame famous for sorceries and fortune- 
telling, scampered after her, and brought her to 
Josephine’s presence, with the hope that she 
might be permitted to read and expound the, no 
doubt, brilliant future, mysteriously inscribed 
onher palm. Josephine, laughingly, consented ; 
but the old woman had no sooner looked upon 
the delicate white hand placed in hers, than she 
affected to be terribly agitated, and it was only 
after much entreaty that the dark oracle thus 
delivered herself :—** You will be married soon, 
and the union will not be a happy one: you will 
be a widow, and then queen of France; some 
happy years will be yours, but you will die in 
a hospital amidst civil commotion.” ‘Such, 
ladies,” said the divorced Empress, at Malmaison, 
addressing her profoundly interested attendants, 
‘is the exact truth respecting this famous pro- 
phecy. The menacing end does not greatly dis- 
(uiet me. I live here in peaceful retirement ; 
{ have no longer any thing to do with politics, 
and hope to die calmly in my bed.” 

When the slave seer uttered this prediction, 
Josephine treated it with contemptuous disdain, 
and gravely lectured the young negresses upon 
the folly of placing eredence in the silly inven- 
tions of such manifest impostors as the pretended 
prophetess. The gradual unrolling of her matiy- 
colored web of life changed, as we shall see, that 
feeling of contemptuous disdain successively to 
one of exultant credulity, and of boding disquiet ; 
and a luckier guess certainly never fell from the 
lying lips of the astutest Aruspex of classic 
Greece or Rome, than this apparently well-at- 
tested one of the negress of Martinique. 

Mademoiselle Tascher’s first marriage was 
hear at hand, and was probably known to be so 
by the fortune-teller. Vicomte Alexandre de 
Beauharnais, a captain in the French army, 





visited Martinique upon business connected with 
his brother the Marquis de Beauharnais’ pro- 
perty there; was introduced to Josephine, felt, 
or fancied himself furiously in love with her, and 
forthwith solicited her hand in marriage. The 
young lady would not listen to the proposal, 
though made by a vicomte; she would remain, 
her aunt was solemnly assured, faithful to her 
English lover, and Monsieur Alexandre de Beau- 
harnais might look elsewhere for a wife! Ma- 
dame Renaudin, a lady of much savoir fairé, and 
fully resolved that her niece should marry the 
vicomte, gave this amiable sentimentality free 
play for a while, and in the end, managed the 
affair so adroitly, that when M. de Beauharnais 
embarked for Europe, which he did after a stay 
of about two months only at Martinique, he and 
Mademoiselle Tascher de la Pagerie were legally 
contracted to each other; and it had been ar- 
ranged that Josephine and her aunt should follow 
him to France as speedily as might be, where 
the marriage would be definitely solemnized. It 
so came to pass. Madame Renaudin and her 
niece sailed from Martinique in 1776, arrived 
safely at Marseilles, and were met at Fontaine- 
bleau by the Vicomte Beauharnais. The wed- 
ding did not take place for several months after- 
ward, during which Mademoiselle Tascher took 
up her abode in a conventat Panthemont. This 
delay has been attributed to a reluctance on the 
part of Josephine, revived by a chance interview 
with ‘* William,” whom she met at Marseilles. 
Whatever may have been the difficulty, it was 
smoothed over by the address of Madame Renau- 
din; the marriage of her niece with the vicomte 
—he was thirty years old, just double the age 
of his bride—was duly solemnized at Paris, and 
Madame de Beauharnais was soon afterward 
presented to Queen Maria Antoinette, who had 
not long previously ascended the throne upon 
which that blushing, confused girl-wife was 
destined to succeed her. 

Hortense, the mother of the present Emperor 
of the French, (and composer, by the way, of 
both the words and music of ‘‘ Partant pour la 
Syrie,” and “ Brulant d@’amour, et partant pour 
la guerre,’’) and Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, were 
the children of this marriage—a very unhappy 
one, especially after about four years of simu- 
lated, impatient decorum on the part of M. de 
Beauharnais, who by that time had thoroughly | 
emancipated himself from “the superstition of 
conjugal fidelity.” One of his mistresses, a per- 


son of rank and fair reputation in society, in- 
sinuated herself into the confidence of the young 
neglected wife, condoled with her, spoke of her 
English lover, and contrived to purloin an un- 
finished letter written by Josephine to her aunt, 
Madame Renaudin—who had long since returned 
to Martinique—in which the following passage 
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occurred :—‘‘ But for my children, I should, 
without @ pang, renounce France forever. My 
duty requires me to forget William; and yet, if 
he and I had been married, I should not to-day 
have been troubling you with my griefs.”’ This 
letter the abandoned woman placed at a fitting 
moment in M. de Beauharnais’ hands, whom it 
rendered furious with unreasoning jealousy ; 
‘‘ the superstition of conjugal fidelity,” accord- 
ing to his one-sided ethics, being of such binding 
force upon a wife, that but to think reproach- 
fully of her husband was high treason against 
marital morality. He immediately separated 
himself from Madame de Beauharnais, and in- 
stituted a suit at law for a formal divorce; his 
wife the while sheltering herself in a convent 
with her daughter Hortense, M. de Beauharnais 
having insisted upon retaining the custody of 
his son. The tribunal to which he appealed 
pronounced in favor of his wife, exonerating her 
from all blame. Shortly after this decision, 
Madame de Beauharnais met the queen, walking 
with Louis XVI., near the Petit Trianon, Ver- 
sailles, when Marie Antoinette, whilst warmly 
congratulating her upon the judicial award, took 
from her own neck an antique ornament set with 
precious stones, and clasped it round Josephine’s, 
promising at the same time that she would one 
day present her son Eugene with a brevet d’ officier, 
Madame Beauharnais now returned to Mar- 
tinique, the only true home she had known—her 
father and mother both died whilst she was still 
very young—where she remained over three 
years, her only solace and chief occupation the 
society and education of Hortense. Prolonged 
absence, and an awakening sense of remorse, re- 
vived in M. de Beauharnais’ mind the image of 
his wife in all its former power and brightness, 
and he wrote to Martinique soliciting forgive- 
ness, and imploring her to return home. The 
forgiving gentleness of Josephine’s disposition 
could not resist this appeal, the less, no doubt, 
that reconciliation with her husband involved 
reunion with her son; and speedily as possible 
she embarked with Hortense for France in the 
Pomone frigate, the captain of which politely 
offered her a passage—a fortunate act of civility, 
to which he was indebted for dying an admiral. 
The meeting of Monsieur and Madame de 
Beauharnais was an affectionate and cordial one, 
and peace and happiness sat at their hearth till 
scared away by the despotic Terror, beneath 
whose bloody sceptre ‘France—free, regene- 
rated France”—crouched, cursed, and trembled. 
M. de Beauharnais had been a member of the 
Constituent and National Assemblies, an adhe- 
rent of Lafayette, and supported generally the 
principles and policy professed by the moderate 
section of the Girondists;—more than enough 


fectibility, insure his arrest for ‘‘incivisme,” of 
which his aristocratic birth was superabundantly 
conclusive proof, and send him to the scaffold. 
The letter he addressed to Josephine, from the 
prison of the Conciergerie the night previous to 
his execution, of which I subjoin an extract, is 
an affecting testimony to the sincerity of his con- 
trition for the past, and the amiability and worth 
of his wife:—‘‘ Yet some moments to tears, to 
tenderness, and to regret; then wholly to the 
glory of my fate, to the grand thoughts of im- 
mortality. When youreceive this letter, beloved 
Josephine, your husband ‘will have ceased to 
live here; but in the bosom of his God he will 
have begun to enjoy a real existence. Thou 
seest, then, there is no cause for mourning on 
his account; it is over the wicked, the insensate 
men who survive him, that tears are to be shed, 
for they inflicted and could repair the evil. But 
let me not sully with their guilty image these 
last moments; I would, on the contrary, adorn 
them with the thought that, having been united 
to a charming woman, I might have beheld the 
years passed with her glide away without a 
cloud, had it not been that wrongs, of which I 
have been sensible when too late, troubled our 
union.” 

Quickly upon the death of her husband fol- 
lowed Josephine’s own arrest and incarceration 
in the prison of the Carmelites—the shambles 
wherein a whole hecatomb of priests were 
slaughtered by the ruthless Septembrists—her 
crime, the unpardonable one of being the widow 
of a distinguished victim of the Terrorists. The 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, La Cabarus, a young and 
beautiful Spanish woman, by first marriage Ma- 
dame de Fontenay, and other ladies, were con- 
fined in the same place. Madame de Fontenay 
had been proscribed because, having acquired 
supreme sway over the heart of Tallien—the 
commissioner deputed to wreak the vengeance 
of the Convention upon the city of Bordeaux— 
she used that influence to mitigate the ferocity 
of decrees of which Tallien, but for her, would 
have been the ready and remorseless executioner. 
Of all the inmates of that gloomy ante-room to 
the guillotine, Madame de Beauharnais alone 
believed in the possibility of a happy deliver- 
ance therefrom. Her union with and the death 
of M. de Beauharnais had impressed her with 
the belief that the prophecy of the Martinique 
beldame was supernaturally inspired, and would 
be fulfilled throughout; and she excited the 
astonishment and ridicule of her fellow-captives 
by openly declaring her conviction, that so far 
from perishing by the guillotine, as they fore- 
boded, she was destined to be Queen of France! 
«You had better, then, appoint your ladies of 
honor at once,” exclaimed the Duchess d’ Aguil- 
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it, ill-timed levity. ‘+I will begin at least to do decision on the day of the Sections saved the 


so,” quietly replied Madame Beauharnais; ‘‘and 
you, my dear duchess, shall be the first,”—a 
promise thereafter literally fulfilled. Warning, 
that they must briefly prepare to bid farewell to 
life, was given the prisoned ladies by a notice 
that they would, on the morrow, be required to 
appear before Fouquier Tinville, and still Jo- 
sephine’s superstitious confidence abated not in 
the slightest degree. Madame de Fontenay’s 
last hope of rescue rested upon a more appa- 
rently reasonable basis. Tallien—whose indig- 
nation at the imprisonment of a lady to whom 
he was madly attached, and whom he was under 
an engagement to marry, was the main cause of 
his already tacit revolt against the Robespierre- 
Saint-Just-Clouthon triumvirate of assassins— 
was permitted to see her at the prison-grate 
every evening; but no syllable unheard by the 
jailers was allowed to pass between them. In 
this terrible crisis of her life, Madame de Fonte- 
nay punctured a vein in her arm with a sharp- 
pointed piece of wood, and with the same instru- 
ment, dipped in the red fluid thus obtained, 
scratched upon a piece of cambric the following 
words :—** My trial is decreed. If you love me, 
as you say you do, urge every means to save 
France and me.” This serap of cambric, folded 
up in a cabbage-leaf, Madame de Fontenay con- 
trived to slip, unobserved, into Tallien’s hand; 
and the safe delivery of that brief missive proved 
to be the turning-point of the Revolution. Tal- 
lien resolutely setting his own life upon the cast, 
attacked Robespierre in the Convention on the 
following day, triumphed in the mortal struggle 
that ensued, and the Reign of Terror, properly 
so called, had passed away. The future Madame 
Tallien was the first of the Carmelite captives 
set at liberty; but a few days only elapsed be- 
fore she procured the liberation of Madame de 
Beauharnais, and soon afterward of all the rest 
of her lately fellow-prisoners. 

Some twelve months must, in play-bill phrase- 
ology, be supposed to have passed before the 
curtain rises upon the second and imperial phase 
of the fortunes of Josephine, the opening scene 
whereof is the salon de réception of Madame Tal- 
lien. ‘*Le Général Bonaparte,”’ that lady is 
saying, as she introduces the young officer whose 





Directory, and will, he hopes, procure him the 
command of the army of Italy—‘‘Le Général 
Bonaparte—my friend, Madame de Beauharnais, 
veuve!”’ The self-concentrated, saturnine ex- 
pression of the officer’s face, as his glance rests 
upon the charming woman thus presented to 
him, kindles with emotion, and a rare, singularly 
fascinating smile accompanies the brief words 
with which he acknowledges the pleasure the 
introduction affords him. ‘My friend has, I 
think, made an important conquest,” remarked 
Madame Tallien, later in the evening, addressing 
Barras and her husband in an undertone, as she 
glanced toward Madame de Beauharnais and 
General Bonaparte. ‘‘ C’est possible,” replied 
Barras, after looking for a few moments in the 
same direction, ‘‘though the General Bonaparte’s 
serious vows will be offered, or I am greatly 
mistaken, at the altar of glory, not love.” 

Not possible only, but perfectly true—an ac- 
complished fact. Bonaparte had conceived a 
vehement and genuine passion for the fascinating 
widow, to whom he a few days afterward offered 
his hand. Josephine hesitated—seemed rather 
frightened than flattered by the general’s brusque, 
almost fierce avowal of tenderness—‘“even at 
what ought to please me, the force of a passion 
described with an energy that leaves not a doubt 
of his sincerity.”” The lady’s coy indifference or 
reserve soon yielded to the ardor of the fiery 
Corsican soldier, and in August, 1795, Madame 
Beauharnais became the wife of General Bona- 


| parte. Fifteen brilliant years followed, during 


which the wife of the triumphant general—the 
lady of the First Consul—the crowned Empress 
of the French, won golden opinions from all who 
approached her or came within the range of her 
influence. We then discern the obverse of the 
medal—the divorce—the death at Malmaison, 
resulting less from physical ailment than from 
grief for the fallen fortunes of the man by whom 
she had been vainly sacrificed—amidst the jeers 
and yellings that accompanied the restoration of 
the Bourbon throne, destined to be again sup- 
planted, and trampled upon, and by Napoleon 
the Third—the child-grandson sobbing with 
convulsive grief at the bed-side of the dying 
empress. 
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“Sammy, where have you been to day ?” 
“We've been swimming father—swimming away.” 
“Well—who swam with you?” 
“T swam with none,” 
“Why what do you mean Sam?” 





“‘T went alone.” 
“Swam alone—and yet you say we?” 
“ Certainly father—why don’t you see 
(I am sure you could if you only tried—) 
That I swam alone—for I went with the tide?” 
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CHOICE PICKINGS 


FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, FOR OUR LADY READERS. 


Tue last number of the London Court Journal, 
as we write, gives the following in its Paris cor- 
respondence :— 

‘The ‘Sociéte de Paris’ has transplanted it- 
self to Fontainebleau for the time being, in pur- 
suit of the grand duke and the court. The im- 
perial splendor of the fétes given at this place 
has never been equalled on any former occasion. 
Louis Quatorze lavished his magnificence upon 
Versailles, and Louis Quinze loved to display his 
taste at his Palace of Marly—his own creation ; 
so that, until the time of the first Napoleon, 
Fontainebleau had been consecrated entirely 


rather to the retreat of the hunting season than | 
to the exhibition of that faste and splendor which | 


has ever been the characteristic of the French 
monarchy. The emperor has been anxious to 
revive this year the old traditions, and the Grande 
Venerie has been re-established with all the pomp 
by which that institution was formerly distin- 
guished. The costumes have all been most 


carefully adhered to, their majesties being at- | 


tired in the full uniform of the last Grande 


Venerie, of the time of Louis Seize. The effect 
produced by this uniformity of costume in the | 
general appearance of the chasse @ courre was | 


gorgeous in the extreme. The empress charmed 
all hearts by the gay and gallant tournure she 
muintained at the head of the hunt. Her cos- 


tume consisted of a long, full skirt of fine black | 


kerseymere, with a close-fitting jacket of bright 


green cloth, embroidered on every seam with | 


gold; a long white waistcoat, embroidered like- 
wise in gold, with buttons of real emeralds, (a 


present from the emperor,) without collar, but — 


the throat encircled by a cravat of Mechlin lace, 
with long ends floating over the bosom. On the 
head is worn a small three-cornered hat, bor- 


dered by a thick trimming of ostrich feathers, | 


and looped on one side by a star of jewels. No- 
thing can be conceived more piquant than this 
attire, and, added to the brilliant trappings of the 
horse ridden by her majesty, formed a rare sub- 
ject for a painter, seen darting with fiery baste, 


Louis Quinze—the more, as it was immediately 
discovered that the buttons with which every 
jacket is ornamented, are in real stones or solid 
gold, according to the rank which each fair 
Amazon holds about the person of the empress, 
and the right of precedence which she enjoys. 
The grand duke was costume ala Werthe, and 
reminded all beholders of the old German prints 
| of the students of Halle—all black velvet, with 
_ white corded knee-breeches, and leather. boots 
_ covering the knees. Altogether, the chasse a 
| courre of Fontainebleau has been the most suc- 
| cessful of all the fétes given during the reign of 
Napoleon III.” 

Surprises seem indeed to have been recently 
the order of the day at the French court—it is, 
indeed, nothing new—we have seen a royal 
family surprised ere now, so much so that they 
were fain to decamp en masse, and leave their 
dinner cooking for the fierce ‘‘ revolutionaries” 
to eat. Apropos of which subject we beg leave 
to vindicate the truth of history in one small 
particular, It is stated by one or two historians 
of the French Revolution of 1848, that it was 
the royal BREAKFAST which was cooking when 
Louis Philippe decamped, and which was eaten 
by the ‘‘mob.” Having been among the first 
| who pitched into the Tuileries on the 24th Feb- 
ruary, when the place was carried, and having 
gone completely over the ‘* house,’ we happened 
_to see the entire batterie de cuisine in operation, 
and also beheld the hungry assailants either 
/eat up on the spot, or carry off on the tips of 
_ their bayonets, the food cooking—and we assert 
that said food was prepared for a dinner, and not 
for a breakfast. There, friends, is an important 
| item for ye. ‘* Very,” quoth she! Yes, it 
| proves that the king meant to dine at home— 
| that he believed that the troops of the line could 
keep Paris that day—in short, that all the events 
_of the previous day had had no effect in teaching 
| him what everybody knew in Paris a month pre- 
| viously—that the time had come for him to 
| walk, and for France to undergo a new shaking 





or lightly ambling through the green glades of up. But, to turn from King Log to King Stork, 


the forest, just now in the freshness of early 
summer. The grace and gallantry with which 


the emperor has ordered that each of the ladies | 


should order from the court tailor the riding- 
habit to be worn at the hunt, under pretence 
that he alone, having the tradition of the ancient 
pattern, could be trusted to make it according to 


_ and to pleasant surprises, the following, if true, 
_is not a bad story for Eugenie, and shows that 
she knows how to caress Russian bears :— 

| «The Grand Duke leaves us almost imme- 
| diately, full of delight at the cordiality of his 
| reception, full of astonishment at its splendor. 
Nothing, indeed, has been omitted to make the 


uniform, remind us of the petites surprises of | event of his visit a national and historical fact, 
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to be recorded as one of the marking incidents 
of our time. His Imperial Highness is said to 
have arrived amongst us with that esprit de cri- 
tique which is considered the great attribute of 
Russians in general, and the Romanoff family in 
particular—he leaves us with a far different 
feeling. The last proof of attention on the part 
of the Empress is said to have completely sub- 
dued his Imperial Highness, even to tears. On 
his recent visit to the great china manufactory 
at Sevres, the Grand Duke was much struck 
with the famous bonheur du jour which, although 
begun under the Restoration, is but just com- 
pleted, having been in hand more than forty 
years! It is considered the most beautiful piece 
of workmanship which has ever emanated from 
the fabrique, and the price put upon it was, of 
course, something enormous. It stands about 
six feet in height, is mounted upon legs of ebony 
and gold. The front is inlaid with four paintings 
representing the four seasons, the inestimable 
work of Madame Jacotot. These panels, on 
being opened, disclose an innumerable collection 
of drawers, the front of each most exquisitely 
painted by the first artists of the day, in the 
various attributes of each season of the year— 
the flowers, the fruits, the works of husbandry, 
the domestic life of each period being most ex- 
quisitely delineated. The columns which sup- 
port the sides are richly painted in wreaths of 
fruit and flowers, held by groups of genii, which 
seem to be flying over the summit of the whole. 
The drawers are fitted up for the different pur- 
poses of a lady’s toilette, work-table, and bureau, 
every article being of gold, enamel, and china, 
painted with the same care and skill as the ex- 
terior. Altogether, this little fantasie has been 
pronounced by connoisseurs of the art as being 
the most chef deuvre ever produced; and as soon 
as the news had spread through Paris that it 
was completed and on view, hundreds of artists 
and amateurs hastened to Sévres, to judge of the 
perfection to which the imperial factory had suc- 
ceeded in bringing its productions. The Grand 
Duke examined it with the greatest attention— 
declared it the finest specimen of art he had ever 
beheld—came back twice to the salle where it 
was exhibited, in order to contemplate it again 
and again—murmured to himself that it was the 
only thing he had seen in Paris he should like 
to present to his mother—inquired, as if casually, 
what would be the price of such a specimen, 
were it for sale—was answered by the director 
of the establishment that no price had been fixed, 
as it was never supposed that any offer would be 
made for such a priceless object, but that he 
would ascertain, and thereupon withdrew, still 
casting many a longing look behind at the won- 
drous bonheur du jour. A few days afterward, 


the Grand Duke, much to the delight and amaze- 





ment of the employés of the factory, paid another 
visit to Sévres, and again walked with renewed 
interest through the divers halls and show-rooms. 
This time, having ordered a pair of splendid 
vases and a round table, which had before struck 
his fancy, to be packed up and sent to him, he 
set off through the rooms at a quickened pace, 
evidently in search of some particular object 
which was missing to his eye. After wandering 
about for some time, he turned abruptly round 
to one of the officers of the establishment, who, 
with some little difficulty, had managed to keep 
up with his hurried pace. ‘Where is the bon- 
heur du jour I saw here on my last visit?’ ex- 
claimed he, abruptly; ‘ I should like it to accom- 
pany the things I have just ordered,’ ‘Alas! 
your Imperial Highness,’ returned the director, 
in a piteous tone, ‘the bonheur du jour, our 
glory and our pride, is gone.’ The Grand Duke 
was visibly vexed. ‘What—gone! Who has 
bought it?’ ‘I cannot tell your Imperial High- 
ness, I only know it was packed for Russia.’ 
This information, was, of course, doubly annoy- 
ing, and so occupied the Grand Duke’s mind, 
that he mentioned the subject several times, and 
even told the story to the Empress of how great 
had been his admiretion for this wondrous piece 
of workmanship, and how curious he had been to 
ascertain who had forestalled him in his purchase, 
at which her Majesty laughed most heartily, 
although condoling with his disappointment; 
and the Grand Duke grew more than ever anxious 
to learn who it was that had thus ‘cut the grass 
from under his feet,’ according to the Russian 
proverb, and carried off the treasure he had so 
much coveted. It was not until a day or two 
ago, that, entering the boudoir of the Empress, 
with an open letter in his hand, he exclaimed, 
gayly, ‘Henceforth your Majesty must excuse 
me if I find nothing beautiful in Paris, nothing 
to admire but the public buildings, for these: 
your Majesty with all your grace and generosity, 
cannot send to Russia in my name.’ The bon- 
heur du jour already adorns the favorite retreat 
of the Empress Mother in the imperial palace at 
St. Petersburg, sent by the Empress Eugénie as. 
a gift from the absent son to his august mother, 
and the letter which the Grand Duke had just re- 
ceived announced that the bouqueis gathered for 
the imperial lady’s natal day, had been deposited, 
in her absence, upon the top, as the most fitting 
altar to filial love.” 





The following ‘‘ charming”’ incident is curious 
as showing that imperial ermine is not always 
chilling in its dignity. Those who believe that 
a mysterious, silent dignity is the Napoleonic 
tune, may make a note of it: 

‘At the visit of the Emperor, the Empress, 
and the Grand Duke Constantine to Villeneuve 
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VEtang, the amusements were very various. 
First, there were promenades by land and water, 
a military concert, and the performance of the 
learned dogs and monkeys, from the Cirque 
Napoléon. After this, their Majesties and their 
guests, laying aside all etiquette, began playing 
like youngsters on a holiday; a steep mound was 
taken possession of by the ladies, and they under- 
took to defend it as a fortress against the gentle- 
men, the Empress acting as commander-in-chief 
of the fair warriors. The gentlemen, on their 
side, in order to make the conflict somewhat 
equal, made their attacks in hopping on one 
leg. The defense was very determined, and in 
the course of it the strategical dispositions and 
bravery of the Countess Prezdzewska—a charm- 
ing Pole, who acted as aid-de-camp to the 
Empress—were greatly admired. The Grand 
Duke Constantine attacked the enemy boldly in 
front, but was repulsed; he repeated his attempt 
with impetuosity, but still without success. The 
Emperor manceuvred skillfully, and actually suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the very midst of the 
enemy; but there he was unfortunately made 
prisoner. Atlast the mimic contest terminated, 
the parties being as much fatigued by laughter 
as by their exertions. Foot races followed, and 
then came a game at prison-bars, In the course 
of this last named game, the Empress was taken 
prisoner, and all the Russians of her camp were 
successively captured, and shared her captivity. 
The exception was Prince Oukhtomski, and he, 
after a while, succeeded in delivering her Ma- 
jesty. This charming féle was marked through- 
out with the greatest gayety and cordiality, the 
Grand Duke appearing delighted.” 





The following is of course ‘late from Paris:” 
‘* Now that the fair Countess de Castiglione, 
who has been for so long a time the envy and 
occupation of our gossiping circles, has, perforce, 


‘taken her departure homeward, we have, of 


course, been busily on the watch for another to 
fill up those vacant moments which, as being 
superfluous, we are in duty bound to bestow on 
our neighbors. The object of attention was soon 
discovered, and now every word of every con- 
versation in every society is mixed up with the 
name of Madame de P. The antecedents and 
whole existence of this lady have been marked 
with the seal of the most wondrous romance, 
to which all the inventions of our modern 
authors seem tame and colorless as a nursery 
rhyme. Born in obscurity, and married early 
at Vienna, she attracted the attention of one of 
the greatest artists of modern times, and so speedy 
was the wooing, that, with the same rapidity of 





execution with which he runs through one of 
his own sonatas, a divorce was consented to 
by husband and wife. Their marriage was 
broken by mutual consent, according to the 
facile law which governs all Protestant alliances 
in Austria, and a new marriage entered into 
with the artist, all in the space of six little 
weeks from the moment when he first beheld 
the lady, seated by her plebeian husband’s side, 
upon the beach in the Prater. For some time 
no union could be more blessed than this was. 
With the all-devoted love no human being save 
a poet, painter, or musician ever can expe- 
rience, did the ardent pianist worship the idol 
he had chosen, and deck it with gems and 
ornaments fit for the sovereign of that imagi- 
native domain of art over which it had been 
his pleasure to bestow upon her the entire 
rule. Every record of this bright moment 
of the artist’s life gives token of this exalted 
affection. Every one of his compositions at this 
period breathes of the exclusive nature of the love 
which had absorbed his soul. But, alas! the 
dream was but of short duration. At Lisbon, 
where the artist had been called to rejoice the 
Court with the exhibition of his unrivaled talent, 
it became the lady’s fate a second time to inspire 
the same all-consuming love she had created be- 
fore—this time not in the inflammable bosom of 
an artist in search of emotions, and yielding 
to them only too gladly when found, but in the 
soul of a diplomate, whose business it is to fly 
from them with determination, and stifle them 
in the birth, if by any chance they seek to obtain 
the mastery. The most extraordinary part of 
the tale is the youth of the diplomate, who, pos- 
sessing every advantage, both of mind and per- 
son—one of the most accomplished men of his 
day, and one whose name was the most honored 
in diplomacy—yet struggled not against the in- 
fluence which the fair siren had acquired over 
him; and in a short time a éhird marriage was 
entered into, and the lady returned to Paris with 
a finer name, finer diamonds, finer horses, and 
a finer carriage than ever, as Ambassadress of 
a powerful Court to that of the Tuileries! The 
artist found consolation in America, where for 
some few years he traveled in solitude, and then 
amid the gay and golden scenes of California, 
where he took a heart o’grace, and amassed a 
princely fortune, and has returned to Paris to 
enjoy it. The lady and her quondam spouse 
meet each other in the public walks ; their gayly- 
decked lacqueys jostle each other at the doors of 
the theatres ; their horses rival each other in the 
Bois de Boulogne; but which of the two has 
either happiness or oblivion—who can tell ?”’ 





A 





REAL LOVE STORY. 


BY MARY A. SMITH. 


Heten Davis had a home so beautiful that it 
would have been strange indeed if she had not 
loved it. Her father, Dr. Davis, an eminently 
successful physician, had retired from practice, 
in consequence of failing health, but with suffi- 
cient fortune to enable him to spend the rest of 
his days in affluence, and in the cultivation of 
those tastes with which nafure had so highly 
endowed him, His already beautiful place he 
was every year improving, and for all the coun- 
try round it was the model of taste and elegance. 

Of all the beautiful spots where one might 
retreat for quiet and solitary enjoyment, none 
were so much prized by Helen as an avenue 
formed entirely of lilac trees, which they called 
‘‘The Lilac Walk.” Here she would walk by 
the hour, either with some favorite author in 
her hand, or when the trees were in blossom in- 
haling the delightful fragrance of her favorite 
flowers. Hardly any one else went there, so it 
came after a time to be considered as her own 
private retreat, and was distinguished by the 
servants ag ** Miss Helen’s Walk.” 

Helen was an only child, and never was a 
child more tenderly nurtured. Both parents 
were highly educated, and Helen, by being their 
constant companion, had acquired habits of 
thought more mature than was usual at her age. 
She knew little of gay society, and indeed would 
not have cared for it, though her conversational 
talent was of a high order, and her many accom- 
plishments attracted around her a numerous 
circle wherever she appeared. Yet in the society 
of her parents, and with her books and flowers, 
her life had passed quietly and happily. But 
there was one other inmate of the family who 
has not yet been mentioned. On giving up his 
practice, Dr, Davis had invited Horace Clayton, 
a young physician, the son of one of his most 
valued friends, to come into the neighborhood 
and take his place, begging him, for a while at 
least, to make his house his home. Once there, 
the old doctor would never allow him to go 
away, and in time he became domesticated in 
the family, and was like a son in the household. 
If in time the doctor suspected that he and 
Helen loved each other, it was with no displea- 
sure that he contemplated their growing attach- 
ment. He knew he could leave his daughter to 
no one more worthy of her, nor to one who was 
more capable of appreciating her. Helen had, 


unknown perhaps to herself, a latent spark of 
coquetry in her nature, which as yet had never 





been developed, and sometimes when she saw how 
much Horace loved her, she seemed disposed to 
regard his affection lightly, though in her secret 
heart that affection was fully returned. 

‘¢] wonder where Helen is ?’’ said the doctor, 
as he and Mrs. Davis and Horace were seated on 
the piazza, enjoying the cool breezes that were 
so refreshing after the heat of the day. 

‘‘T think I saw her white dress among the 
lilacs,” answered the young man. ‘Let me 
go and see what has become of her, and I will 
give her a lecture in your name for absenting 
herself from the company.” 

The doctor smiled as Horace took his hat, 
without waiting for a reply, and went down the 
path toward Helen’s retreat. He found her 
reading, and paused at the entrance to the walk. 
“Tf I will not be deemed an intruder, Miss 
Helen, I have come to see what improvements 
you have made here since I last saw the place.” 

‘*Which was no longer ago than yesterday,” 
said she; ‘‘ but come and see how beautifully 
the periwinkles look after the rain.” They 
passed through the walk, and came to a large 
rounding stone, almost hidden by a vine that 
Helen had trained over it. The flowers were 
now blooming freshly, and entirely concealing 
the stone, which Helen would not have taken up. 
They stopped awhile to admire the effect of this, 
and then passed on to the brook which ran past 
at a short distance from them. 

«‘T have often wished that the bridge was a 
little higher up, so we could cross here,” said 
Helen, ‘‘but papa thinks it would spoil the 
effect of solitude which that willow seems to 
produce. He says there is a sadness in those 
drooping branches that seems to say—‘let us 
alone, the brook and we sing to each other our 
plaintive melody’—and the treading of footsteps 
on the bridge would break in upon the harmony.” 

They turned aside, following the course of the 
brook till they came in sight of a sort of bower, 
formed by the overhanging branches of some 
trees, covered with dark brown moss depending 
nearly to the ground. 

‘¢ There is the Witch’s Bower,” said Horace; 
‘let us go in and invoke her aid in our future 
fate.” But Helen shrank back. ‘‘I don’t like 
that place,” she answered, shuddering, ‘ even 
in the light of mid-day. I always fancy there 
is really a dark spirit within.” 

«But you are not afraid with me?” said 
Horace. 
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Helen blushed, but she answered gayly, ‘I 
am afraid, sir knight, that the spirit of the bower 
has spells more potent than even your courage 
can resist.” 

Horace saw her momentary confusion, and 
smiled as he followed her toward the house, 
where the deepening twilight admonished them 
to enter. 

‘‘ You were a long time delivering your lec- 
ture, Dr. Clayton,”’ said Mrs. Davis. 

‘‘T wished to consult the oracle first,” an- 
swered he, ‘‘ But Miss Helen’s courage failed 
before we reached the temple.” 

‘What!’ said Helen, looking up, ‘ what 
lecture ?” 

‘Only a lecture in my name, in regard to 
young ladies straying out so late that they must 
have the assistance of a physician in getting 
home,” replied Dr. Davis gravely. ‘‘ I expected 
every moment to be sent for to hold a consulta- 
tion over your case. 

‘‘Papa!” exclaimed Helen, putting her hand 
over his mouth. Horace’s face could not be 
seen, but he was very quiet. He felt that Helen 
was not indifferent to his love, but the cold re- 
serve she at times exhibited toward him, had 
kept him from speaking, lest he should meet 
with a repulse. Her kind manner this evening 
greatly encouraged him, and he resolved that 
he would soon end the suspense. It was, how- 
ever, some time before he found the opportunity 
he sought, as the family was destined soon to 
have another inmate, who for a while completely 
occupied Helen’s attention. 

One day when Helen was working in their 
usual sitting-room with her mother, Dr. Davis 
came in with an open letter in his hand. ‘My 
poor sister,” he said to his wife, ‘‘ her sufferings 
are ended at last. She declined so gradually 
that they did not know when she was dying, and 
did not send for me. Amy writes to me that her 
mother expressed great anxiety to see me. She, 
poor child, is left quite alone.” 

‘*You will surely bring her here, papa?” 
said Helen, 

Dr. Davis looked at his wife. ‘‘You do not 
doubt my acquiescence,’”’ she answered warmly. 

‘*No indeed, my dear wife, I ought not, but I 
hesitated about giving you so great a charge.” 

‘‘Tt will make us all happy, I am sure, to 
have her here,” said Mrs. Davis, ‘‘and Helen 
ought to have a companion.” 

Dr. Davis smoothed the dark hair over his 
wife’s still beautiful brow, as she looked up lov- 
ingly in his face. No, he did not doubt that she 
would be a kind mother to the lonely orphan, 
who would henccforth make her home with them. 

Amy Leeson was two years younger than 
Helen, being just eighteen. She was one whom 
to know was to love. Of a gentle, confiding na- 








ture, she won others’ hearts by her ready inter- 
est in their plans, and an unselfish ,ielding of 
her own, never apparently suspecting them of 
unkind or unworthy motives. Many a one felt, 
while with her, that she was capable of high 
and holy actions, and possessed a hidden strength 
which lay unexerted, and many 4 one was stimu- 
lated by her example to exert, for the time at 
least, that strength to do right. 

Perhaps the interest she excited, may have 
been in a great degree, owing to her being lame. 
She could not walk without a crutch. Her 
beautiful countenance was expressive of purity 
itself, and its beauty was not injured, but rather 
softened by the pensive drooping of the long 
lashes over her deep-blue eyes. Her figure was 
very delicate, even fragile; and one felt that she 
could not long remain among earth’s children, 
but was pluming her wings for immortality. 
This would not perhaps have been the case, could 
she have gone out in childhood, to share the 
sports of her companions, Exercise would have 
strengthened her constitution, and painted the 
cheek with roses where now bloomed only the 
pale lily. 

We will pass over the first few weeks of Amy’s 
arrival at her uncle’s, where she soon found her- 
self regarded as a daughter of the household, 
and her sad-stricken heart was comforted for 
her parent’s loss, by the thousand daily acts of 
kindness lavished upon her by her aunt and 
cousin. Helen received her in her inmost heart, 
and Amy, in return, neglected no opportunity of 
consulting her cousin’s taste and pleasure. 

Helen, though a fine pianist, could not sing, 
and she derived so much pleasure from hearing 
Amy, who possessed a charming voice, that was 
highly cultivated, that she would sometimes 
keep her a whole evening at the instrument, 
while she reclined in the easy-chair at the other 
end of the room, leaving Horace to turn the 
leaves of the music, and sometimes to unite his 
‘voice with Amy’s. It was not long before the 
cheek of the young songstress learned to flush, 
and her eye to brighten, as he leaned over her, 
expressing his admiration of her favorite songs. 
Helen did not heed this. She was incapable of 
jealousy, and if she had thought his heart 
strayed in the least from hér since Amy’s arri- 
val, she would have scorned to endeavor to win 
back his transferred allegiance. Amy, in the 
intoxication of her undefined hopes, almost for- 
got her lameness, and gave herself up entirely 
to the happiness of the present. 

One evening, just after sunset, as Amy was 
reading to her aunt, Helen stole out of the room, 
and with a book in her hand that her father had 
that morning given her, took her way down to 
the Lilac Walk. She had not been there since 
her cousin’s arrival, and she smiled to herself as 
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she saw the fallen leaves that lay scattered 
around and upon the seat at the end of the Walk. 
She sat down, and opening her book, was soon 
quite unconscious of all surrounding objects in 
the interest excited by its pages. But other 
eyes had watched her as she thus wandered 
away, and soon Horace quietly followed her, 
and coming silently behind her, looked over her 
shoulder as she sat with her face turned away 
from the entrance of the avenue. When, at 
length, she looked up, and found him by her 
side, she colored with surprise and confusion. 
Her natural spirit of coquetry came strong upon 
her, and in spite of his grave, earnest manner, 
she gayly chatted with him, interrupting every 
attempt he made to lead the conversation into a 
more serious channel. Finally, as he ceased to 
speak, and only answered her by a grave smile, 
she rose, saying— 

‘‘Let us go to the house, and have one of 
Amy’s songs, for I am dreadfully tired of talk- 
ing, and I know you must be of listening.” 

‘¢ Wait a moment,” said he, detaining her, ‘«1 
am only listening, because you will not allow 
me to speak.” Then seeing her crimsoning 
cheek, he continued, ‘‘ You know, Helen, that I 
have sought in vain an opportunity of speaking, 
and now you must listen to me.”’ 


‘“‘ Must! Dr. Clayton?” she returned, play-| 


fully, ‘‘ methinks this is daring language to use 
to me here, in my own especial dominions.” 

‘Do not trifle with me now, Helen. You 
know you love me, even as truly and devotedly 
as 1 do you. Will you not confirm those hopes 
that have so long made the brightness of my 
life, and let me feel that they have reality.” 

‘‘] presume Dr. Clayton thinks he is irresisti- 
ble?” answered she, in a slightly haughty tone, 
piqued that he should think her so easily won. 

‘* Helen,” exclaimed the young man earnestly, 
‘‘you do love me. I speak frankly, because I 
believe you incapable of trifling with the deepest, 
holiest feelings of our nature, next to the love of 
God.”’ 

‘*You deceive yourself,” she answered, in a 
tone of offended pride, ‘‘ I do not love you!” 

He stood looking at her for a moment in mute 
astonishment, then the blood rushed to his face, 
and he said in a stern voice— 

‘‘T know that your own heart does not say 
that—-that would you let it be heard, it would 
plead for me—but the beautiful, accomplished 
Miss Davis looks down upon the poor country 
doctor who dares to aspire to her hand, She 
could heartlessly sport with « true, honest 
heart, and then fling it aside as carelessly as 
she would her cast-off trinkets. Love! fool 
that | was, to imagine you were capable of feel- 
ing it.”’ 

He turned away from her. She rose to recall 





him, but the withering scorn in which his last 
words were spoken, withheld her. He passed 
out of the avenue, and with hasty strides ap- 
proached the house, which he entered, and went 
up to his own room. 

Helen would have given worlds to be able to 
unsay all she had said. 

** But he cannot think I was in earnest,” she 
said to herself. ‘Incapable of love! Oh! if he 
only knew—” 

He surely must come back, she thought. But 
when the time passed on, and he did not come, 
she called up pride to her aid, and with a firm 
step, went into the house. She found Amy 
alone, reading. The affectionate girl welcomed 
her with a smile, gently chiding her for going 
out so late. 

‘‘ You have never taken me to the Lilac Walk, 
Helen,”’ she said. 

Helen tried to smile, but she felt as if she her- 
self did not wish to go there unless she could be 
reconciled to Horace. 

In the evening, Horace was with them, as 
usual. He did not look at Helen, who sought in 
vain to meet his eye. When Amy sang, he 
stood by her, and afterward gently assisted her 
to her seat. 

‘¢ Daughter, you are silent to-night,” said 
Dr. Davis, looking ut Helen as she sat in a recess 
of the window. 

‘“‘Oh, no, papa,” she answered, rising and 
coming toward him. 

She drew a low chair beside him, and rattled 
on gayly, and almost uninterruptedly. Her 
eyes sparkled with unusual brilliancy, and the 
bright glow that mantled her cheek made her so 
beautiful, that Horace almost held his breath as 
he gazed upon her. He felt that she was acting 
a part. She kept them all amused and delighted 
by her sparkling sallies, till it was time to sepa- 
rate for the night; but when she had left them 
all, and was alone in her own room, she set the 
night-lamp on the table, and burst into tears. 

She now felt that she had gone too far—how 
he must despise her. In vain she called to her 
aid the pride that had sustained her—she valued 
his love more than any thing in the whole world 
—could she ever hope to regain it? Surely, he 
would forgive the harmless vanity that had led 
her to refuse him; he would not cease to love 
her—for those words which he knew were only 
uttered to try the strength of his attachment. 
But then his own words. Could he mean them? 

‘¢ Daughter!” said her father, as he met her 
the next morning at breakfast, ‘* you must have 
read very late last night. I went out after two 
o’clock, and your candle was still burning.” 

Helen tried to answer cheerfully, but all saw 
she was ill at ease, and her kind father insisted 
that she should lie on the sofa and not attempt 
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to go out that morning, or ‘* Horace can read 
to you awhile, or Amy, if you sit in the easy- 
chair.” 

‘‘T am compelled to visit a patient this morn- 
ing, and therefore must deny myself that plea- 
sure,” answered Horace, bowing slightly to 
Helen. ’ 

He did not change countenance as he met her 
eye, though she turned very pale. He sat awhile 
talking to Amy about some book in which she 
was interested, and in telling the doctor of his 
patients, and then went out. Helen lay on the 
sofa and closed her eyes, more from a desire to 
be silent than from pain. Nothing could exceed 
Amy’s kindness. She bathed her cousin’s head, 
and talked low and cheerfully to her, till she 
thought she was asleep. Horace was not at 
dinner, but in the afternoon, just at twilight, he 
came in. Helen was seated in the large chdir, 
and Amy on a low seat near her. He bowed as 
he saw Helen, saying in his usual tone, ‘* Good 
evening, Miss Helen,’ and was passing on, but 
seeing Amy, he came back—*‘‘ Are you here, 
Miss Amy, dreaming in the darkness; you have 
chosen an humble seat.’’ And he drew a large 
rocking-chair toward her, which she took with a 
smile, while he seated himself on the ottoman 
she had occupied. When they went into tea, he 
gently took away the crutch and offered his arm 
instead. 

«¢ Will you come, Helen?” said Amy. 

‘“‘T am coming,” replied Helen, rising and 
following them with a firm step. 

‘‘ Helen!” exclaimed her mother, ‘ you are as 
white as a sheet. Why did you get up, my 
child ?” 

‘‘T am a great deal better, mamma,” answered 
Helen, with forced composure, seating herself at 
the table, and resolutely determining to conquer 
her emotion. Amy sat opposite by her father, 
looking so sweetly happy, that Helen almost 
forgot herself in looking at her. 

When tea was over, she would have escaped 
to her own room, but her father said they would 
make her comfortable on the sofa, and she would 
feel better for having them all around her. 

‘¢ Just see how her pulse is, Horace,” said the 
doctor, as Horace sat reading near the sofa on 
which Helen was lying. He laid down his book, 
and placed his fingers on her wrist. 

‘*T think she has a violent nervous headache,” 
he said. ‘Her hands are very cold.” He 
spoke in a cold, indifferent tone, but her father 

did not regard it, for he sprang forward, crying 
out, ‘*She has fainted ?” 

‘** Helen, my child,” said her father, tenderly, 
when she recovered, ‘“‘ what is the matter ?”’ 

Helen looked up and saw Horace leaning 
against the mantel-piece, with his face turned 
from her. 


‘* Let me go up stairs, papa,” she whispered. 
Her father took her in his arms, and followed 
by her mother, carried her to her own room. 
‘*Is Helen subject to these attacks?” asked 
Amy. 

‘I do not think so,” answered Horace, seat- 
ing himself on the sofa. 

‘¢*] think she must have been suffering all this 
afternoon; for once, when I spoke to her, she 
did not answer, though her eyes were open. 
How well and how animated she was last night. 
I can hardly imagine her sick.” 

Horace looked at the frail little creature, as 
she sat with her small thin fingers clasping the 
book he had let fall. 

‘‘Thank you for picking up my book,” said 
he, taking it from her. ‘It is too cold for such 
gentle ones as you.” 

It was an infidel work, of the most dangerous 
kind, because written in the most attractive 
style, and the ideas clothed in the most beautiful 
language. 

‘‘And for you, too, Dr. Clayton,” said Amy, 
seriously. 

‘*Oh, you have seen it then. But I do not 
subscribe to its doctrines, though I confess I do 
not think as much upon these subjects as I 
ought.” 

‘*T am very sorry,” said Amy, simply. 

He looked at her in some surprise, and in- 
quired, ‘*‘ Why, Miss Amy ?” 

She raised her clear, truthful eyes to his, as 
she answered, ** Because I do not think we can 
be really happy without them.” 

It was not her words, but the earnest sim- 
plicity of her manner that struck him. ‘+They 
make you happy, then?” 

He did not seem to expect a reply, but sat 
musing on her pale countenance, rendered paler 
by her deep mourning-dress, and wondered if 
she were indeed happy. ‘‘ There is a heaven, I 
am sure, for her,” he thought, ‘‘ but Helen does 
not care for these things.”’ 

Mrs. Davis now came back to say that Helen 
was asleep, and that Amy had better not go into 
her room that night, as they feared she would 
be disturbed. Amy accordingly went with her 
aunt, leaving Horace alone to muse over the 
events of the day, and to wonder at the words 
she herself had spoken. 

Helen came down in a day or two, very pale, 
but exerting herself to act in her usual manner. 
If she was quieter, they attributed it to her 
being with Amy, and to her feeling perhaps 2 
little weak. Horace treated her with cold po- 
liteness. He remained more in his room than 
formerly, seldom coming out in the evening, ex- 
cept to sing with Amy. When Helen played, he 
remained quietly in his chair, apparently taking 
no notice of the performance. Helen passed 4 
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great deal of time, as usual, in her favorite Walk, 
where Amy sometimes accompanied her—but 
Horace never came near them. He seemed en- 
tirely devoted to his profession, seldom visiting, 
or apparently caring for company. At last, 
however, a large and brilliant party was given 
by an intimate friend of the family, and Helen 
could not decline the invitation. She hoped 
Horace would, as she had always gone with him 
to such places in a small one-horse carriage of 
her father’s. On the morning of the party, as 
they were leaving the breakfast-table, he said to 
her— 

‘« You will, I hope, let me drive you to-night ?” 

Helen bowed her acquiescence, and left the 
room with Amy. A miserable, sickening feeling 
came over her, as she forced back the tears, and 
when Amy put her arm round her, she stooped 
down and kissed her forehead, and the bright 
drops would come fast over Amy’s head. 

‘*Don’t say any thing about it, Amy dear,” 
she said, ‘*I am not well, and cannot help being 
low-spirited to-day.” ; 

Amy returned her cousin caresses in her 
sweet, affectionate way, silently wondering what 
one so beautiful and gifted could have to weep 
for. 

In the evening Horace came, and went into 
the sitting-room to wait for Helen. He found 
Amy alone, and sat down by her. 

‘‘ How contented you look here,” he said, ‘I 
wish I could stay with you?” 

Amy’s heart thrilled at his lightest word, and 
she smiled as she answered— 

‘‘But I hope you will enjoy it. You must 
take good care of Helen. I am afraid she ought 
not to go out to-night.” 

‘Is she not well?” he inquired quickly. 

‘‘She does not complain,” answered Amy; 
‘*perhaps it is only my fear, after all. But you 
do not seem very well, Dr. Clayton ?” 

‘¢Oh, you must not tell me that,” he answered, 
‘‘or I shall not be able to dance at all.” 

Amy looked up at him as he stood before her, 
but he was not thinking of her—he was looking 
away, and was quite absorbed in a reverie, when 
the door opened, and Helen entered. She was 
dressed more simply than he had ever seen her, 
and her hair, which she usually wore at this 
season in bands, was simply allowed to flow in 
ringlets, confined only in front by sprays of 
pearls, her father’s gift. 

‘* You only want one thing,” said Amy, kiss- 
ing her, ‘‘and that I have provided for you,” 
and she placed in her hands an exquisite bouquet. 

‘You have anticipated me, Miss Amy,” said 
Horace, in turn producing his, ‘‘ and I suppose 
it would not be valued now. I must therefore 
beg that you will take it yourself.” He pre- 


sented her as he spoke with his beautiful offer- 





ing, and Amy’s eyes sparkled with happiness as 
she received the precious gift. He caught He- 
len’s look, and hastily drawing her arm within 
his own, was about to lead her from the room, 
when her father and mother came in. 

“Hey!” exclaimed the doctor, “ going away 
without my seeing you!” He took the scarf 
from her shoulders, and turned her face toward 
the light, ‘‘my child, what in the world is the 
matter? you are not well enough to go out to- 
night.” 

‘*My dear sir,” said Horace, stepping for- 
ward, ‘I will take good care of her, and when- 
ever she wishes bring her directly home. Do 
not disappoint us now.” 

‘*Yes, papa, I assure you I am not sick,” 
answered Helen, smiling and re-adjusting her 
scarf. Her father looked at her with pride, she 
was so beautiful to-night in her simple dress. 
Helen heard Amy sigh, and bending over her 
and kissing her gently, whispered, ‘‘ you are far 
happier than I, my sweet cousin. Do not wish 
yourself in my place.”” Amy wondered how she 
could be unhappy with him by her side. She 
did not envy her her beauty and grace, nor the 
free movement of her limbs, but only his society, 
which, after all, thought she, Helen does not 
value. How little do we oftentimes know of 
each other’s hearts. It was fortunate perhaps 
for Amy that she remained a little longer in ig- 
norance. 

Not a word was spoken as Horace assisted 
Helen into the carriage, and as silently they 
drove on. Once, when her shawl fell off, he 
stopped and carefully replaced it on her shoul- 
ders. She thanked him in a low tone, and they 
continued their drive. Helen was too unhappy 
to wish to speak, and was thankful that he was 
silent. She felt that he was thoroughly indif- 
ferent to her now, that she had fallen too low in 
his estimation ever to hope to be restored, even 
to hope for his respect. She felt that he had 
sacrificed the evening to her, perhaps for her 
father’s sake. As these thoughts passed through 
her mind, she leaned her head on her hands, 
and by the faint starlight he perceived that she 
was suffering painfully. 

When they arrived, she made great efforts to 
shake off the oppression and faintness that came 
over her, and she at length succeeded. She 
danced, and played, and chatted gayly with all, 
and her cheek glowed with apparent pleasure 
that rendered her radiantly beautiful. Murmurs 
of admiration followed her wherever she moved, 
but all compliments Helen received with cool 
indifference. Horace saw that with all this pre- 
tended gayety there was little real satisfaction, 
and she was drawing upon her strength, for 
which she would suffer on the morrow. Helen 
at length, when it was very late, stood leaning 
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against a window, looking on at the different 
groups scattered about the room, or exchanging 
listless remarks with those who stood round her. 
Horace had been observing her from a distant 
part of the room, and perceiving that she looked 
wearied, he approached her. The brilliant color 
had faded from her cheek, and she looked pale 
and dispirited. 

‘* Do you feel like going home, now,” he asked. 

‘Oh, [am resting here,” she replied; ‘do 
not let me hasten your departure.” 

**T am only waiting for you,” he answered, 
and in a few minutes they were again in the 
carriage, on their way home. 

When Helen went to her room, she was sur- 
prised to find Amy lying on a low couch, with a 
thin loose wrapper around her. She was awa- 
kened. by Helen’s entrance, and rose, saying, 
**I thought you would be so tired I would stay 
here and help you. You must take me for a 
femme-de-chambre to-night, and let me undress 
you as quickly as possible.” 

‘*My dear Amy, how kind you are, but I 
shall not let you do any thing but sit there and 
talk tome. I can easily help myself.” 

But Amy would unclasp the the pearls from 
her hair, and bind up her dark curls. ‘‘ Stay 
in here, Amy,” said Helen, ‘‘let me have you 
to-night, and I shall rest quietly by your side, 
for my head is aching sadly.”” Amy consented, 
and with her soft, loving hands bathed the brow 
of the sufferer, soothing the painful throbbings, 
till Helen sunk into gentle slumber. 

The summer passed, ‘‘ bearing hence its 
roses,’’ and the Lilac Walk was abandoned for 
the seat by the fire-side. Helen had grown paler 
and thinner, but she had become dearer to her 
father’s heart than ever. Amy was as kind and 
as lovely as ever, but she looked graver and 
more thoughtful, for she began to fear that she 
was deceiving herself in thinking that Horace 
loved her, and that she was giving her heart 
unsought, and uncared for. She was able now 
often to walk without her crutch, though slowly. 
Sometimes Horace went with her around the 
grounds, till it became too cool. He would never 
goin the Lilac Walk, but always turned aside 
toward the brook, or by the bridge. ‘‘ You do 
not like the ‘Walk,’”’ she said, one day as he 
drew her away from it. 

His face flushed. but he answered evasively, 
‘¢it is sacred to Miss Helen, is it not?” 

**O I have often been there,” answered Amy. 
‘**I will ask Helen when we go in whether she 
would care if you went in.” 

*¢ 1 beg you will not,’’ said Horace, earnestly 
—then seeing her surprise, his brow crimsoned 
as he added, ‘“‘ believe me, Miss Amy, I have a 
reason for this request, and I trust you will not 
mention it.” 





Amy was greatly astonished at this request, 
but he made no further allusion to it, leading 
her mind to other subjects, and charming her, 
as he always did, by his lively descriptions and 
cheerful manner. 

Horace seldom joined their circle till toward 
the close of the evening, when he would come 
in to hear Amy sing, or have a game of chess 
with the doctor. ‘‘ Here, Helen, take my place 
at the chess-board,”’ said her father one evening. 
‘‘T have not seen you play fora longtime. You 
shall punish this young gentleman for winning 
the last game from me.” 

Helen quietly took her father’s place, and be- 
gan calmly to arrange the pieces. She was 
thankful that no talking would be expected, and 
she moved without lifting her eyes from the 
board. 

‘Why did you not say check, Helen? you 
have forfeited your piece. Take it, Horace.”’ 

Horace quietly took the knight from the chess- 
board, but Amy exclaimed, ‘it is too bad, Dr. 
Clayton, for you to take it—she knew you would 
see that you were in check.” 

‘¢] will not take it if she thinks I ought not,” 
answered Horace, replacing the piece on the 
board. 

‘*Take it—I wish it,” said Helen, and he 
coolly put the knight into the box. She felt his 
indifference keenly, and her pride rose to her 
aid. She bent her mind to the game before 
her, and as her self possession returned, his 
success changed, and finally she exclaimed, 
‘¢‘ check-mate,” to the intense satisfaction of her 
father, and the delight of Amy, who cried out 
‘* brava !”’ 

‘Will you try again?’ said Horace, com- 
mencing to re-arrange the pieces. 

‘‘T am afraid my fortune would desert me in 
another encounter,” she answered, coldly, rising 
to resume her former seat. 

“That’s right, my daughter, better not risk 
your reputation any further, as you are playing 
for me to-night,” said her father, drawing his 
arm-chair by her. 

‘*T still don’t think it was fair for you to take 
the knight, Dr. Clayton,” said Amy. 

‘¢Nor I quite,” he answered, ‘‘ but I always 
feel sorry for a poor knight in a lady’s service.” 

‘‘For shame, Doctor, you would never have 
distinguished yourself in the age of chivalry.” 

‘‘In the age of chivalry, Miss Amy, knights 
were treated with more consideration, but at the 
present day, they are regarded merely as con- 
yeniences, whose hearts may be broken at 
pleasure, to make sport for their lady loves.” 

‘‘T would refuse to sing for him, Amy, after 
such a speech as that.” 

‘¢My dear sir,” said Horace, deprecatingly, 
‘« pray, do not put such a thought into Miss Amy’s 
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head. She will, perhaps, make me change my 
opinions,’’ and he gallantly offered his arm to 
lead her to the piano. 

Helen sat in her corner, reading, while Amy 
sang. She turned the leaves, and her eye glanced 
over the pages mechanically, but her mind was 
not reading—it was dreaming, and it wandered 
away from the scene before her. He loved 
Amy—ought she to be sorry for it now. Amy, 
so good, so gentle, did she not deserve him! she 
herself was fearfully punished. She drove back 
. the bitter thoughts that rose, and strove to wish 
her cousin happiness. She passed her hands 
back and forth upon her forehead to still the 
throbbings. At length she rose softly, and 
without disturbing the singers kissed her father 
good night and left the room. Horace’s eyes 
followed her but she did not see them. That 
night, she thought she heard some one walking 
back and forth, in the piazza beneath her win- 
dow. It was Horace. He went down at length 
toward the lilacs, and there paced up and down 
the avenue for a long, long time. The moen that 
had been hidden beneath the clouds now emerged 
from the darkness, and shone forth in its splen- 
dor. He looked at his watch by its light. It 
was twelve o’clock. 

Spring came again. The flowers were burst- 
ing into beauty, and among them the lilac sent 
forth its delicious fragrance on the air. Helen 
again sought her favorite spot, and daily she 
might be seen walking up and down in its plea- 
sant shade. Horace sat at his window one day 
watching her. She was reading. He could see 
her pause sometimes to gather a lilac or listen 
to the birds that sang above her. Finally she 
went out, and gathering a large bouquet re- 
turned to the house. He also came down, and 
found her in the parlor arranging the flowers. 
She did not sbrink or turn away from him now. 
She looked upon him as engaged to Amy, or at 
least loving her, and she calmly talked to him 
whenever they met, speaking frequently of her 
cousin as the safest subject, or at least the one 
which would remind her ef the distance between 
them. He watched her as she placed the flowers 
in the vases, now and then consulting Amy, who 
sat near her holding the white roses that were 
to be put in afterward where they would pro- 
duce the greatest effect. 

‘Will you give me this,’”’ said he to Helen, 
taking a lilac from the table. 

‘*Amy has the prettiest,” she replied. ‘Amy 
dear, make Doctor Clayton a bouquet, you can 
take as many of these flowers as you please.” 

Horace looked at her. Did she really not care 
now. He was puzzled, thought he could read 
every expression of her countenance. She some- 
times went out with him to evening parties, but 
she treated him with quiet dignity, not avoiding 





him as formerly, but calmly conversing with him 
when he came near her. As he continued to hold 
the lilac, Helen said, ‘‘I did not know you were 
fond of that flower. Amy must bring you a 
quantity of them when we go to the Walk.” 

He looked at her without replying till she fin- 
ished, and placed the vases on the mantle-piece. 
She then took up the basket in which she had 
brought the flowers, and left the room. Horace 
took the flowers that Amy offered him and thank- 
ing her went out also, and did not return till the 
family had retired. 

The next evening as soon as the sun sank in 
the west, Helen laid down her work, and taking 
up her book was going out as usual. ‘‘ Will you 
come, Amy,” she said stopping and looking back. 
‘« After awhile,” answered Amy; ‘‘ but I must 
finish this first,’ and she held up a cushion she 
was embroidering for her aunt. 

Helen walked on in a sort of revery with her 
eyes on the ground, till she came to the avenue. 
She paused a moment at the entrance, and 
turned to see if Amy was not really coming. 
The light wind lifted the curls from her brow, 
and she gathered a spray of the purple flowers 
and wreathed them in. Her book had fallen 
unnoticed to the ground, but she recollected 
herself, and stooping raised it and turned to the 
Walk. She started and turned sick at heart, for 
Horace had entered the path before her. 

‘¢ Excuse me, Dr. Clayton for intruding upon 
you, I had no idea you were here.” She turned 
to go out, but a faintness came over her and she 
would have fallen, but he caught her in his arms, 
and bore her to the seat at the end of the Walk. 

‘¢ Helen,” said the young man passionately, 
‘if you cannot love me, I cannot stay near you 
thus day by day, enduring your coldness. He- 
len why do you let me love you so without re- 
turn.” 

Helen bent her head down upon his arm that 
supported her, and her tears flowed thick and 
fast. He took her in his arms and put back the 
curls from her forehead, and waited till she 
could speak to him. At last Helen lifted her 
head and put both her hands in his saying, ‘I 
do not deserve your love after treating you as I 
did, but my heart was even then yours as it will 
be always.” 

About half an hour after Helen left the house, 
Amy went out down by the bridge, intending to 
come behind Helen at the back of the seat in 
the avenue. She went down by the willow, and 
approaching the lilacs she thought she heard 
voices. She listened a moment, and she heard 
Horace say, ‘‘my heart has never strayed from 
you, Helen, even for one moment.” 

Amy went immediately back till she came to a 
large stone by the willow, where she seated her- 
self, gazing into the brook that rolled merrily past. 
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- Horace and Helen after some time returned to 
the house, and the latter was surprised not to 
find Amy in the parlor. She concluded that she 
had gone up to her room, and would not come 
down till supper. As night set in it became cool, 
the family did not sit on the piazza as usual. 
Dr. and Mrs. Davis on coming in, inquired for 
Amy, but as she was absent Helen sat down to 
the instrument to play. At length tea was 
ready, and the family came in, but still Amy 
was absent. Mrs. Davis sent to her room, but 
the servant came back, saying she was not there. 

“Not there?” said the doctor, “‘where can 
she be?” 

The servant said she had seen her go over the 
bridge just before dark, but she did not notice 
where she went. Doctor Davis immediately left 
the house followed by Horace, while Helen went 
up stairs thinking she might perhaps have 
fallen asleep. But every room was searched in 
vain. The gentlemen crossed the bridge, and 
not finding her turned round following the course 
of the brook. At length Horace pointed to a 
dark figure seated beneath the willow—they 
went toward it; true enough, sitting on a stone 
with her head down in her lap was Amy. Her 
uncle took her up in his arms without stopping 
to question her. Her clothes were thoroughly 
damp from the evening dews, and she had no- 
thing upon her head, Dr. Davis told Helen to let 
her go immediately to bed, and not to question 
her at all that night. Amy passively allowed 
her cousin to undress her, and though after she 
lay down Helen repeatedly kissed her, she did 
not speak or return her caresses. 

The injury caused by this exposure was as 
great as the doctor feared. Her mother’s dis- 
ease, consumption, was rapidly developed, and 
the gentle, lovely Amy was evidently fast de- 
clining. She only, knew of the consuming sor- 
row that was preying upon her strength, the 
disappointment that was eating out every hope 
of earthly happiness. She was like one who 
ventures every thing upon one chance of the die 
—this failing, there was nothing more to come, 
which could in any way indemnify her for the 
loss. ‘*A vivid sunbeam streamed over the 
flowery garden of her past life, and illumined it 
with a mournful brightness, but it lay far from 
her in the distance.” 

But Amy, though suffering, could not be sel- 
fish. After the first shock to her heart was over, 
she never absented herself from the family, and 
sometimes would assist Helen when hardly able 
to sit up. Every one lavished kind attentions 





upon her. Horace brought her fresh flowers 
every morning, and the doctor took her to ride. 
Fiery thing likely to amuse her, and every kind- 
ness tuat could be thought of to please her was 
devised, and she fully appreciated all. But as 
her cheek grew paler her hopes grew brighter, 
and her spirit rose abové the sadness that 
weighed upon it. No matter how weak and ill 
she felt, she never complained, and her gentle, 
patient submission did more to convince Horace 
of the truth of the religion that sustained her, 
than any labored arguments. Had he known 
how much she was bearing with such sweet and 
holy endurance, what would he not have felt. 
One day, he came and sat beside her, after she 
became too ill to sit up. As he placed his hand 
upon her pulse, she looked up and smiled, say- 
ing very feelingly— 

**You must let me wish you happiness, you 
have been such a good friend of mine. I shail not 
live to see you and Helen married—but I pray 
most earnestly that you may be truly happy.” 

** And we most sincerely value, and thank you 
for those kind wishes,” answered Horace, much 
moved. ‘*We would be happier to have you 
with us; but, my dear friend, who does not love 
to have you near? I, at least, am better for 
having known you.” 

Horace lifted the small transparent hand to 
his lips, and a tear dropped from his eyes upon 
it. Amy was happier, more at rest in heart, 
after this. She felt that if God was refusing her 
earthly wishes, He was giving her that which 
was better far, and her spirit was day by day 
loosing its hold on earth, and becoming fitter for 
immortality. 

A few short months terminated her youthful 
life. With the summer roses she departed, 
breathing out her patient life in blessings on 
those who had striven to strew her path with 
flowers. If one among them had given her a 
plant, of whose poison she sickened and died, 
he had done it unconsciously—she blessed him 
not the less. She told no one of her crushed 
hopes—she would not sadden Helen’s life by 
any thought of regret for her unhappiness. 

As they stood around the grave of their lost 
Amy in after years, when they had learned to 
drink of a purer fountain than Earth offers to 
her children, they could pray together that the 
time might come when they would again be re- 
united on the shores of Peace, and that they 
might relax their hold on earthly things, with a 
childlike submission to the Great Father who 
would call them to Himself. 








SKETCH OF AN ELECTION, 
FOR A MEMBER OF 


PARLIAMENT IN ENGLAND. 





BY JOS. J. REED, 





Ir may interest some of your readers to know 
how the election of a member of Parliament in 
England is conducted. As I was once actively 
employed in one—a pretty sharp contest too— 
wherein all the old Tory and modern Conserva- 
tive elements were arrayed on one side, and the 
Radical and Ultra-liberal elements on the other, 
I may fairly cite it as a specimen of modern 
English electioneering. 

To make the case perfectly intelligible, it will 
be necessary to go back a little and take a review 
of the antecedent history of the borough which 
was the scene of the contest. 

The ancient town of L., in Hampshire, one of 
the southern counties of England, is very pic- 
turesquely situated on a small creek of the sea, 
which winds its mazy way far into the New 
Forest, and enlivens some of the most charming 
forest scenery of that romantic region. The 
town itself is built on an eminence, and from 
the upper part of it, a very animated view may 
be had of the Solent channel, which divides the 
Isle of Wight from the mainland. It was for- 
merly a town of some importance, from the 
manufacture of salt, and as a harbor for coast- 
ing and fishing vessels, before the rise of the 
neighboring great and important port of South- 
ampton drew all its trade away. Of late years 
its principal (I may say its sole) business has 
been yacht building; it is a favorite station for 
yachts, and a great number of these elegant ves- 
sels are laid up here annually during the winter. 
It numbers about 5,000 inhabitants, but the 
population is stationary both in number and in- 
telligence, and being surrounded by a thinly 
peopled agricultural country, with some diffi- 
culty of access to any town of consequence, 
even to Southampton, the nearest, which is dis- 
tant about 20 miles, it is a quarter of a century 
behind the rest of the world in its ideas. 

In the palmy days of Toryism and corruption, 
from the days of Walpole down to those of Lord 
Liverpool and Wellington, this unimportant and 
obscure town returned two members to Parlia- 
ment ; as many as the great and important city 
of Liverpool does now! But when I say the 


town returned the members, this must be under- 
stood metaphorically, for in reality the members 
were nominated, elected and returned by one 
family—that of the Besties, whose princely 
mansion and park overlook the town from the 
beautiful eminence on the other side of the creek. 
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I believe that the usual price paid for each seat 
was £800, ($4,000,) so that every time there 
was an election, this noble and patriotic family 
netted $8,000 by the sale of these two seats in 
Parliament. 

Things went on many, many years in this 
snug manner, until the indignation of the mid- 
dle and lower classes of England, at the mon- 
strous iniquities of the system of the constitution 
and election of the House of Commons, at length 
caused the downfall of the Tory party, and the 
triumphant passing of the Reform Bill, under 
the auspices of Earl Grey and Lord John Rus- 
sell, in 1831. By this second Magna Charta, 
imperfect as it was, the rights of the people 
were greatly extended, and representatives in 
Parliament were for the first time granted to the 
great cities of Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Huddersfield, Wolverhampton, 
etc., etc., and taken away from what were de- 
nominated ‘ the rotten boroughs,” places which 
possessed some half dozen persons qualified to 
vote in the election of members of Parliament, 
and who, of course, were merely the servants of 
some influential family in the neighborhood. 
Amongst these rotten boroughs, most assuredly 
L. ought to have been included; but, will it be 
believed ? such was the strength of the influence 
of Admiral Sir Harry Bertie, the patron of the 
borough, with the ‘sailor king,” William IV., 
with whom he had been a shipmate in years 
gone by, that the place was allowed to retain its 
former position in the schedule of boroughs re- 
turning ‘wo members to Parliament, following 
close upon Liverpool in the list, and being as 
largely represented as that great city, and a host 
of others equally great ! 

Yet even this corrupt and family-ridden bo- 
rough possessed some noble spirits, who were 
thoroughly ashamed of the scandal of such prac- 
tices as had hitherto prevailed, and as the Re- 
form Bill, in extending the representation, had 
also extended the franchise, or right of electing 
members, to a very large class who had hitherto 
been excluded, they resolved to make an effort, 
to emancipate the borough. Their first attempt, 
at the general election immediately following the 
passing of the Reform Bill, was entirely unsuc- 
cessful, and could hardly be called a contest: 
and the same may be said of all the attempts 
which ensued at the various elections occurring 
between this period and the general election of 
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1847. Grown wise by experience, however, they 
at last determined to fight the devil with his own 
weapons, and the Liberal party in the borough, 
about the beginning of 1845, formed themselves 
into an association for the purpose of watching 
the annual revision of the list of the electors, 
taking care that no “ faggot,” or not duly quali- 
fied persons should appear on the lists—and of 
ascertaining every man’s sentiments, connec- 
tions, and liabilities, (a matter of no great diffi- 
culty in a small country town,) and of keeping 
a register of every influence, direct or indirect, 
that could be brought to bear onhim. It was 
about this time that I settled for a while in L., 
where my family were residing. I was reading 
law, and articled myself to an attorney (of whom 
there were six) in the town. It so happened 
that Mr. R., the gentleman with whom I placed 
myself, was the leading spirit in the projected 
revolutionary movement in the borough, and 
thus I soon found myself behind the scenes of 
as smart and desperate an electioneering con- 
test as could be met with even in many a larger 
constituency. 

The first thing to be done was to ascertain the 
sentiments of every elector, (of whom there were 
about 400). The Liberal band as to whose sen- 


timents there was no doubt, and who went in for | 
the cause of reform, free trade, etc., etc., num- | 


bered about 80. Those who were absent, or 


who steadily refused to have any thing to do | 


with politics one way or the other, either for fear 


of offending their patrons, or because they were | 
indifferent whether the country were under the | 
dominion of the Emperor of Russia, the Pope of | 


Rome, or the Imaum of Muscat, amounted to 
about 10 per cent. of the list, or nearly 40. About 
280 electors then had to be dealt with, threat- 
ened, reasoned with, flattered, cajoled, bribed 
(for it came to that at last). Of these about 100 
promised their support, but in so doubtful a 
manner that watching committees were ap- 
pointed to look after them, dodge them, never 


lose sight of their movements, and carefully re- | 


port same to the secret committee of five—at 
head-quarters. 


The next step was to select a candidate who. 


should combine within himself the qualities ne- 
cessary to break down the Old Tory prejudices 
in favor of birth, aristocratic principles and 
wealth, and at the same time to satisfy the re- 
quisitions of the Liberal party. After conferring 
with many liberal-minded gentlemen, willing to 
incur the risk and expense of a contested elec- 
tion, the choice at length fell on the Hon. Raw- 
don Crawley, a colonel in the army, who had 
served at Waterloo, of a noble family, being 


brother to the Earl of A., a gallant and courte- | 


ous gentleman, no great orator it is true, as 
regards politics, but possessing a wondrous 


' knack of talking himself into the good graces 
of the ladies, which was after all the main rea- 
son of his success in the election. The colonel 
having accepted the invitation to stand for the 
borough, determined to carry the election coute 
qui coute—(yet so as to avoid coming within 
the provisions against bribery and corruption, 
‘‘in the statute in that case made and provi- 
ded”). His first step was a novel and a judi- 
cious one. An elegant mansion and grounds 
situate at a place called Milford, about five 
miles from L., being unoccupied, he induced 
his friends, Captain Herbert (who has since 
greatly distinguished himself in the Russian 
war) and his wife the Marchioness of E., (in 
England a peeress marrying a commoner, re- 
tains her title,) to take this property and estab- 
lish a rivalry in the fashionable world and 
neighborhood of L., then ruled over by the 
Lady Bertie and her ally Lady Carnagie. The 
marchioness was a remarkable woman; she 
sang divinely, equal to Grisi herself; she was a 
great mesmerist—could throw no matter who 
into a state of coma—(she subsequently threw 
the Italian prince Doria into such a state of ad- 
miration that his conduct brought on him a 
severe cow-hiding from her husband)—she pos- 
sessed talents of the highest order, and withal 
such a wonderful amount of energy and persua- 
jeton that few could withstand or refuse any 
| request that she made. She had, however, 
| contracted certain manners in the fashionable 
circles of Europe, especially of Italy, which, 
being entirely misunderstood by the ignorant 
clique who set themselves up for ‘‘the society” 
of L., caused no little scandal as well as 
consternation. However, whatever the envious 
thought, they attended her ‘‘soirées” and ‘the 
dansants,”” her ‘* matinées musicales,”’ and ‘* de- 
jetners,” and were ostensibly friends, if not the 
very humble servants of my lady the marchion- 
ess, a title of nobility which entirely extin- 
guished those of the other party, whose highest 
was but that of the wife of a baronet—calied by 
courtesy and not by right ‘‘ Lady,” (the real, 
ancient title being Dame.) . 

Milford House now became the head-quarters 
of the Liberal party, and on its being publicly 
/ announced “that on the occurrence of the next 
vacancy in the representation of the borough in 
| Parliament, Colonel, the Hon. Rawdon Crawley 
would solicit the votes and interest of the inde- 
pendent electors of L., and would, if returned to 
Parliament, support reform, free trade, retrench- 
ment, religious liberty and universal education,” 
the spirits of the Liberals rose, while those of 
the Tories sunk in proportion. 

The English character is peculiar. There is 
in it a great deal of the purely selfish, mixed up 
with the purely philanthropical, and in all the 
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great political movements of England, one of the 
chief difficulties with which the promoters of 
reforms have had to contend, has been the dread 
of the effect of them on the immediate personal 
interest of the advocates of the reforms them- 
selves, although such reforms may have been 
clearly perceived to be beneficial in the long run. 
Now, the borough we are speaking of was no 
exception to the general rule; but, on the con- 
trary, an illustration of it in its intensent form: 
consequently the greater were the efforts required 
to overcome the adverse influences which were at 
work. Not the least powerful of these amongst the 
L. constituency, was the habit of deference and 
respect toward the old families, a thing unknown 
in the United States of America, where ‘old 
families” have not yet had time to come into 
existence, and a feeling of clanship very gene- 
rally prevailed, especially amongst the superior 
tradesmen and the professional ‘men, 7. e. the 
clergy, physicians, and lawyers.' Then again, 
the ordinary rules of political economy, so well 
and popularly understood and advocated else- 
where, were scarcely known amongst this semi- 
civilized community. 

‘‘ Free trade may be all very well, but how is 
it going to benefit me?” ‘Reform may be all 
very well, but let them that have got the time 
and the money see to that! I've enough to do 
to mind my own business and keep my family.” 
To rouse such men as these from their lethargy 
and old habit of trusting to somebody else, was 
the third step to be taken. For this purpose, 
monthly meetings in the evening were held in 
the large room of the Anchor and Hope, an 
ancient hostelry, situate in the very centre of 
the High street and of the borough. These meet- 
ings were regularly attended by the head com- 
mittee, all of whom were speakers, one or two 
were very good ones, and well-informed men. 
Dr. A., Mr. R., Captain H., and Major B., and 
occasionally Col. Crawley himself attended. 
Here was spouting gratuitously ; and the doubt- 
ful and hostile were invited to attend—one in- 
ducement in particular, being the privilege of 
calling for a certain amount of drink in any 
shape, excepting wine, that might be wished. 
Smoking was also allowed, and as all sat at 
tables, these meetings assumed a somewhat con- 
vivial character, and became sources of attrac- 
tion. A noisy brass band was also engaged to 
play during the evening, and split our ears with 
most discordant music. In addition to this, some 
of the traveling orators of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, then in its full swing of triumph, under 
the active management of Cobden, Bright and 
Villiers, were applied for, and sent to the secluded 
borough. And great was the amazement and 
indignation of the Tories, on beholding large 
posters on the walls, announcing the intention 





of *‘the League” to send a deputation to the 
burgesses and electors of L., to solicit their aid 
in the forthcoming struggle between Protection 
and Free Trade. The lecturer came—the Assem- 
bly Room could hardly contain his audience: 
his address was a perfect triumph, retiring amid 
a storm of applause, he announced that covers 
would be laid for 200 of the electors the next 
day at 6 P. M., at the Anchor and Hope, and 
such as were favorable to the cause were invited 
to send in their names without loss of time. And 
he added that the immediate occasion was to 
receive the Mayor and a deputation from South- 
ampton. If the meeting was a triumph, the 
dinner was a far greater one! Fancy a deputa- 
tion from the rich and populous town of South-. 
ampton to the obscure borough of L.! At least 
it assumed these magnificent proportions; the 
whole scheme being an adroit concoction of the- 
gallant colonel and his committee, who hired 
and paid one of the league lecturers to come out 
of his way to L., who invented the posters, and 
who, being privately acquainted with the Mayor 
of Southampton, persuaded him to bring a few. 
friends over, and dine with them in public. The 
dinner was a fatal blow to the Tory cause; the- 
most skeptical were now convinced that free trade- 
was all right, and that we ‘“‘ought to have it,’” 
though their muddy heads could by no means 
explain why. 
While the steam was thus getting up in -pub- 
lic, a not less effectual under current was. at 
work, still more silently and effectually sapping: 
the intrenchments of the enemy. The son of 
Mr. D., the corn-merchant, (a doubtful vote,): 
was offered an appointment under government, 
a clerkship in one of the treasury offices; it was 
accepted, and Mr. D. thenceforth became a 
staunch Crawleyite. The brother of Goulding, 
the butcher, (another doubtful vote,) found a 
berth in the custom-house at Southampton. 
Gosling, the grocer, being in difficulties, Mr. R. 
kindly came forward, and offered to assist him 
with a loan on easy terms. What the precise 
terms were I cannot say, but I know that Gosling, 
who had always sided with the Tories, voted for 
Crawley when the day of the election came. 
Several other apparently accidental and unex- 
pected acts of ‘‘kindness” took place, and the 
process of conversion was proceeding at such a 
rate, that the Torys now saw that they must 
resort to active measures to check the approach 
of the enemy. It now wanted about-a month of 
the election. It had been announced that Par- 
liament would be dissolved in-about three weeks, 
and the new writs would be issued immediately 
afterward. The two representatives of the 
borough in the old Parliament, Messrs. Seward 
and Macaulay, were Tories, and the idols of the 
Tory party in the borough. The Liberals, un- 
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certain of their strength at the outset, had put 
forward only one candidate, thinking that by 
putting forward two, they might weaken the 
ehance of both, whilst by putting forward 
one only, their own party would cluster round 
him undividedly, while they might, at the same 
time, detach here and there a vote from one or 
either of their opponents, by persuading the 
electors to split votes, giving one to Crawley, 
the other to Macaulay or Seward, as the case 
might be. The result proved their foresight. 
The Tories seeing their danger, now resorted 
to undisguised bribery and intimidation. Their 
leading men—and women too—went round to all 
the tradesmen in the place, threatening to with- 
draw their custom from them if they in any way 
supported the colonel. If any luckless voter 
were in arrear of rent to a Tory landlord, the 
threatened distraint on his goods was withheld 
only on condition of his voting for both Seward 
and Macaulay; the same was the case where 
money had been lent or accommodation granted. 
In some cases, where there were no leases to 
interfere, tenants were served with notices to 
quit, which notices were held over their heads 
until assurance was given of the vote going in the 
right direction. Such was the state of things, 
when about a week before the election, two or 
three strangers took up their residence at the 
Tory hotels, the Blue Devil and the Angel— 
gentlemanly men in appearance, and seemingly in 
search of health and country air, for they 
lounged about the water’s edge all the morning, 


they took a boat and rowed down the creek, or 
they explored the neighborhood and its romantic 
walks, if the weather was fine; if it was not, 
they staid in the hotel reading the newspapers, 
or playing billiards. Possibly, they came to see 
the fun of a country election. The colonel’s 
eommittee were old hands at electioneering, 
however, and finding that these gentlemen did 
not appear to have any intention of leaving the 
town soon, they determined to set a watch on 
them, and accordingly, six of the most trust- 
worthy of the working Liberals were selected to 
act the part of spies, and they were not long in 
detecting the real character and mission of the 
unknown gentlemen. Their days were passed 
harmlessly enough; but after tea, when it grew 
dark, they were in the habit of sauntering out 
with cigars in their mouths, to enjoy the evening 
air, and stroll through the quiet lanes. The 
first night the scouts reported nothing. The 
next day one of the gentlemen went off to Lon- 
don. The next night one of them was indisposed 
and went to bed early, but his companion sallied 
forth as usual, followed at a distance, of course, 
by two of the scouts. Now, the streets of L. 
are lighted with gas and well paved, and there 





avoid attracting attention. 


| him—and they so- reported. 








is no difficulty in following any person through 
them; but it is very different when you get 
outside of the town, for the lamps and the 
pavement cease simultaneously, and the pedes- 
trian or equestrian finds himself in the dark, 
between high hedges, (for the roads are all bor- 
dered with high hedges,) go in what direction 
you will, and he must trust to such light as the 
moon (if there should be any) or the stars can 
give. It is, therefore, an occupation of some 
difficulty, as well as risk, to follow a person 
along these roads, especially to do it so as to 
It is not to be won- 
dered at, then, that after tracking the stranger 
out of the town, across L. bridge and into the Chil- 
compton road, the scouts should lose sight of 
It was easy, how- 
ever, to ascertain when he returned to the hotel— 
this was found to be about half-past eleven; so 
that he had been amusing himself in the dark 
for more than three hours. On musing over 
this the next morning, the committee were led 
to a conclusion which turned out to be the right 
one. On that side of the creek lived about 40 
of the voters; they dwelt within the precincts of 
the borough, but their dwellings were scattered, 
and generally in obscure positions; these men 
were reported favorable to the Liberal cause, 
and the most important amongst them, a small 
farmer named Lancaster, had a night or two pre- 
viously, at one of the Liberal meetings, boldly 
answered for the fidelity of the Chilcompton 


| men, (for so that region was named.) What if 
gazing on the yachts and smoking cigars, or | 


this man were a Judas! he was known to have 
been mixed up with several poaching and smug- 
gling transactions, out of which he had escaped 
not very creditably, and report said the same 
thing of several of the others. What more likely 
than that, he was open toa bribe, but that the 
Tories, afraid of compromising themselves by 
treating with this man and.his neighbors directly, 
had brought a stranger into the place to do it for 
them. Two of the scouts were directed to con- 
ceal themselves that night near the door of Lan- 
caster’s cottage, and to take note of all that 
occurred, and not to leave until dawn. Two 
others were to follow the stranger, as usual. 
The other stranger left that day for Southamp- 
ton. The report of the scouts revealed the whole 
scheme. The stranger sauntering forth, cigar 
in mouth, as usual, strolled carelessly over the 
bridge and up the Chilcompton road, where the 
scouts had lost him the night before. This time 
the night was more favorable, and they tracked 
him to the door of Lancaster’s cottage. Here 
he paused for some time, apparently in doubt 
whether he was watched or not. At length he 


tapped at the door, which was opened, and he 
entered; here he remained nearly an hour, when 
he came out, but instead of returning, got over 
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the hedge opposite, crossed the field behind it, 
and made straight over every thing in the direc- 
tion of Sir George Bertie’s house, the lights of 
which were visible. The scouts knowing every 
inch of the ground, and guessing at once where 
he was going, had no difficulty in following him. 
Having entered the lawn before the house, he 
made his way to a clump of trees which stood 
some little distance from it, and leant patiently 
against a tree for some time. The sound of 
voices approaching from the house, attracted the 
attention of the stranger and the scouts, and they 
soon heard him in deep and confidential conver- 
sation with two gentlemen, whom, by their 
voices, they recognized to be Sir C. Carnagie and 
Mr. H. Bertie, but they could only catch here 
and there a phrase, such as ‘‘ He holds out for 
£40, says the others wont under £10.” ‘Too 
much—£400.” ‘Try again.” Enough, how- 
ever, had been ascertained of the stranger’s mis- 
sion, and the scouts noiselessly made their way 
back and reported progress. The other scouts 
also reported that after the stranger had left 
Lancaster’s cottage, Lancaster went out, was 
absent about three-quarters of an hour, and re- 
turned with three others, whom they recognized 
as Chileompton electors, and that these remained 
in the house for nearly an hour, when they left, 
apparently not very well satisfied with their 
visit. The next morning the stranger found a 
note on his breakfast table, and opening it, read 
as follows: ‘*Be more cautious; the object of 
your: visit to L. is more than suspected by the 
enemy ; their scouts were out last night, and we 
have heard they tracked you to Lancaster’s cot- 
tage. Meet us again to-night, as usual.” Con- 
siderably puzzled by this, the stranger mused 
for some time, and ‘smelling a rat,” as the 
saying is, he determined to put a bold face 
on the matter, and sallied forth after breakfast 
to the Chileompton House, then he called at Lan- 
caster’s cottage, returned to the hotel, paid his 
bill, and taking the steamer for Southampton, 
was seen no more. Had the Tories been baffled 
by the scouts or not? It now wanted about four 
days of the time appointed for the polling; to- 
morrow was the nomination day, and a grand 
muster of the colonel’s friends had been orga- 
nized; the procession to form en Pennington Com- 
mon, about a mile from the Town Hall, where 
the nomination was to take place. That of the 
friends of the two Tory candidates was to form 
at Chilcompton Green, on the other side of the 
water. Still great uneasiness prevailed respect- 
ing the Chileompton men, and a great many more 
who, it was expected, would back out at the last 
moment. To encourage them, every effort was 
made to render the colonel’s procession as im- 
posing as possible; the marchioness kept open 
house, and invited friends from far and near, to 





assist with their equipages and their presence. 
Gorgeous banners and devices were planned and 
made by the ladies of the Liberal side; some 
hundreds of breast-knots, of light blue and pink, 
(the colonel’s colors,) were also made and dis- 
tributed, and the aid of the principal public 
houses in the town secured to supply the free 
and independent electors with such refreshment 
as they needed, from this moment until the close 
of the poll. Similar proceedings were resorted 
to on the other side, and huge flags bearing the 
inscriptions ‘‘ Crawley and free trade,” ‘Seward 
and independence,” ‘‘ Macaulay and our glorious 
constitution,” floated the air in all directions, 
breast-knots of scarlet, (Seward’s color,) and of 
dark purple, (Macaulay’s) also pervaded the 
streets; bands of music kept the town in an 
uproar, aided in no small degree by the unusual 
stimulants, in the shape of beer and spirits, so 
liberally supplied by the candidates, not only to 
the free and independent electors, but to their 
friends and acquaintances, who poured in from 
the neighborhood, to participate in the fun and 
excitement. 

Saturday, the 25th July, 1847, was a great 
day. The summer heat was tempered by a 
refreshing northerly wind, producing one of 
those luxurious days, peculiar to the climate of 
England, when the whole system seems alive 
and joyous, and anxious to be up and doing. 
Nature herself, decked in her fairest trim, seemed 
to participate in the general excitement, as the 
multitude gathered on Pennington Common, and 
formed into sections and companies, each with 
their appropriate devices and colors. Numbers 
were on horseback, and many gay equipages 
and open barouches, containing ladies dressed 
in their gayest colors, assembled from far and 
near to do honor to the Liberal cause. And 


when the carriage of the marchioness, with its 


four superb grays, and postilions in silver and 
blue livery, made its appearance, the enthusiasm 
of the crowd knew no bounds. A triumphal 
arch, decked with evergreens and flowers, had 
been’ raised across the road. A huge flag of 
light blue and of pink silk, with the words 
‘¢ Freedom to the Borough” in gilt letters on it, 
hung from the top of the arch. The marchioness 
herself, dressed also in light blue and pink, (as 
were all the ladies on the colonel’s side,) with 
the gallant candidate himself on her right, 
seemed radiant with triumph. Wien the cheer- 
ing had subsided the colonel addressed a few 
words to the multitude, congratulating them on 
the triumph they were about to achieve, in 
emancipating their town from the yoke under 
which it had so long groaned, and taking their 
stand henceforth amongst the free constituen- 
cies of England, to aid in promoting the devel- 
opment of free trade, education and liberty 
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amongst all classes. High sounding phrases! 
considered very fine by the majority of his 
hearers, who, however, had but very faint no- 
tions of their real meaning. Nevertheless, they 
produced an immense effect, and when the band 
struck up ‘‘See the Conquering Hero comes,” 
and the procession commenced moving, the 
cheering was redoubled. It really was an ex- 
citing and animating sight: the procession itself 
was more than a mile in length—the horsemen 
took the lead, followed by the carriages, and 
then the pedestrians, four a-breast. It so hap- 
pened that it arrived at the Town Hall at the 
same time with the procession of the opposite 
party, which also presented a very respectable 
show, and considerable confusion, if not rioting, 
might have ensued, had not the mayer and the 
three candidates personally exerted themselves 
to preserve order. The long balconies of the 
Angel hotel are exactly facing the Town Hall; 
and here, under an elegant awning, were seated 
the marchioness and her attendant court—the 
grace and beauty of the neighborhood. While 
Lady Bertie and her train, comprising thé beauty 
of the Tory party, were assembled in the bal- 
cony of the Blue Devil, opposite. It was a 
beautiful sight! so much elegance and beauty 
had never probably been congregated together 
in public in L. before. Below in the street was 
a crowd of gay equipages, and cavaliers on 
horseback, flags and streamers everywhere, 
from window and house roof, breast-knots and 
devices on every bosom; the crowd so densely 
packed that there was no making way through 
it. Cheering and counter cheering—jests pass- 
ing around, some good-natured, others not so 
amiably intended. When hush! silence! the 
mayor makes his appearance on the upper step 
of the Town Hall, he makes signal for attention: 
he is evidently speaking, though not a word can 
be heard: he is a thin, sickly-looking, nervous 
man: he is a stanch Tory, but but he sees the 
. blow that is about to fall on his party, not only 
in this small borough but throughout England: 
nevertheless, he is determined to do his duty— 
ay, and impartially too—and having taken all 
reasonable precautions for securing public order 
—even tothe calling out of the yeomanry cavalry 
and the coast guard of the district, (a force of 
about 150 men, who were under arms and ready 
to act in case of need,)—he is now announcing 
her majesty’s will and pleasure that the bur- 
gesses and freemen of the ancient borough of L. 
do send to Parliament two burgesses to assist 
her with their advice, etc., etc. He concludes 
by asking whether any one present has to pro- 
pose such burgesses as aforesaid? Whereupon 
Mr. Richman, the banker, begs to nominate 
William A. Macaulay, Esq., as a fit and proper 
person to represent this borough in Parliament. 





(Loud cheers and do. groans, and considerable 
excitement, which is stopped at the request of 
Col. Crawley.) Mr. Richman, in a spasmodic 
speech, in which he begins sentence after sen- 
tence but invariably fails to finish it, endeavors 
to enumerate the good qualities of his nominee, 
but a running commentary by the mob, by no 
means complimentary to the hospitable disposi- 
tion of the candidate, coupled with very strong 
allusions to certain alleged ‘‘ Jewish” tendencies 
on his part, soon shut up the proposer and his 
seconder, Mr. R., the leading linen-draper in the 
town. Next came the ex-mayor, a pompous 
little man with silvery hair, who had made his 
money in the grocery business, and was now 
living in as retired and dignified a manner as his 
manners and education would allow. Mr. Grit 
proposed John Seward, Esq., as a fit and proper, 
etc., etc., (neither groans nor confusion, and but 
very partial cheering, the general feeling being 
one of indifference toward this gentleman,) sec- 
onded by Mr. Larkins, the leading grocer in the 
town. Then stood up Dr. Anson, one of the 
leading physicians, and in a clear and sonorous 
voice proposed the Hon. Rawdon Crawley, as a 
fit and proper, etc., etc. No sooner was the 
name pronounced than the most vociferous cheers 
rent the air, ladies waved their handkerchiefs 
and the gentlemen their hats, and some minutes 
elapsed before order was restored: The speaker, 
in short but glowing sentences, described the 
character and pretensions of the gallant colonel, 
the sacrifice of time, health and money which he 
was making for the popular cause, and concluded 
by calling upon the electors to embrace this op-_ 
portunity of throwing off their subjection to a 
neighboring family—a subjection as degrading 
to both parties as it was to the county. This 
was the signal for another outbreak—the worthy 


| doctor being assailed in his turn by yells from 


the Bertie faction. The seconding of Crawley’s 
nomination took place in dumb show—but what 
was the amazement of the multitude assembled, 
when the Rev. Edwin Pearson, a clergyman of 
very small repute in the neighborhood, who in- 
deed was hardly known to the majority present, 
stood up and demanded proof that Col. Crawley 
possessed the pecuniary qualification required 
by law to enable him to take his seat in Parlia- 
ment. (That is to say, an independent income 
of £300 per annum.) I have heard explosions 
of popular feeling on many occasions, but for 
intensity not many to beat the scene that ensued 
—for some minutes the air was rent with yells; 
then some one suggested that the reverend 
speaker should be handed round for the crowd 
to look at, a hint which was followed by a rush 
toward the steps of the Town Hall; those who 
were standing there retreated precipitately into 
the interior, and endeavored to close the doors, 
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but this was not practicable, and many of the 
most active of the crowd got possession of the 
entrance. Mr. Pearson himself, no doubt led 
away against his better conviction by the influ- 
ence of his quondam patron, Sir George Bertie, 
stood for a time terrified at the storm he had un- 
expectedly raised, but at length the stern voice 
of Dr. Anson was heard above the tumult say- 
ing—‘* Withdraw at once, sir, your most ill- 
timed and insulting question, and apologize to 
us for having put it;” and glad to get out of the 
scrape anyhow, the unhappy man nodded assent 
with his head and hands; the withdrawal of the 
question was immediately announced and re- 
ceived with deafening cheers—and half an hour 
afterward the terrified Pearson might be ob- 
served, quietly and unobtrusively as possible, 
making his escape through the crowd. 

The show of hands was declared to be in fa- 
vor of Crawley and Macaulay, whereupon a poll 
was demanded on behalf of Seward, and the 
following Tuesday was fixed by the mayor as 
the day of taking the poll. On this the crowd 
gradually dispersed—the proceedings for the 
day being at an end—the carriages disappeared 
with their lovely burdens, and the committee 
rooms were now filled with the men on whom 
fell the hard work of the contest. And now be- 
gan the most exciting part of it. The conduct 
of the Chileompton voters was most suspicious, 
and it was determined that they should not be 
lost sight of day or night, so that if bribery 
were going on to any extent amongst them it 
should if possible be detected—and as the can- 
didate through whose agency bribery is effected 
forfeits his seat, it was resolved that no chance 
should be lost of upsetting te election, should 
it turn out unfavorable to Crawley. The strength 
of the members of the party was however taxed 
to the uttermost in watching the movements of 
the suspected parties during the Saturday, Sun- 
day and Monday nights preceding the day of the 
election, and endless were the reports brought 
in by the scouts, but they proved nothing, and 
had apparently no other effect than producing 
increased watchfulness on the part of the enemy. 

At length the day arrived—the eventful day, 
big with the fate of Caesar and of Rome. No- 
body had been to bed, and the day dawned on 
pale faces and exhausted frames; eating was out 
of the question—stimulants of various kinds 
were more or less in demand, and the town was 
stirring at daybreak. It was a lovely morning, 
and the bright sun as it slowly rose over the hill 
and park of Chileompton, seemed to utter forth 
a voice of reproach that so many should be 
waking to greet him, not with thankfulness and 
praise, but with the fell passions of ‘‘envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness” in 
their hearts, At six A. M., our committee as- 





sembled in their room at the Anchor and Hope, 
and did not leave it (except for the purpose of 
recording their votes) until the election was 
over. Ona large sheet of drawing-paper were 
written in columns the name of every voter, with 
initials against his name, indicating the way he 
was expected to vote, as C. for Crawley, M. 
Macaulay, 8. Seward, or CS., CM., MS., if ex- 
pected to split his vote, and it was the duty of 
one man to mark these names off as they voted. 
All the available vehicles in the town had been 
engaged to bring up the distant voters, and the 
Chilecompton voters were the first objects of at- 
tention—to get up the doubtful votes and poll 
them off at once was evidently the policy, and 
accordingly, the first detachment were sent in 
quest of the men on the other side of the river. 
By law, the polling booths must be open precisely 
at eight A. M., and close at four P. M., and no 
vote can be received except between these hours. 
The Town Hall was allotted as the place to re- 
ceive the votes, and there, as the bell of the 
parish church of St. Thomas tolled eight, the 
mayor, accompanied by two of his peace officers, 
took his seat on the magistrates’ bench. Be- 
neath him sat the town clerk, on whom devolved 
the duty of receiving each vote as tendered, and 
of satisfying himself that the party tendering it 
was the person described on the register; and 
also of recording the vote. It was my lot to be 
stationed in the Town Hall, to take notes of each 
vote as recorded, and messengers were sent to 
me every quarter of an hour from the committee 
to obtain my slips on which the names of the 
voters who had been polled were written from 
time to time. A like system was adopted by 
the committees of the other candidates. At 
eight o’clock the polling began, and almost the 
first who made their appearance, escorted by 
some of our trusty men, were Mr. Lancaster © 
and three other Chilcompton men. They voted 
for Crawley and Macaulay—four more followed 
and voted for Crawley and Seward. This 
showed symptoms of a split in the enemy’s camp, 
and was immediately reported to head-quarters. 
Our own outsiders came quietly in and recorded 
their votes, as did some of the other party, and 
at nine the poll stood, Crawley, 85; Macaulay, 
16; Seward, 15. At ten, it was, C., 56; M., 
80; S., 28; and at eleven, C., 80; M., 42; &., 
41. It was evident that one of the Tory candi- 
dates must be sacrificed, and it was equally evi- 
dent that the party had not yet made up their 
minds which of the two it was to be. Three 
hours now elapsed without a vote being recorded 
for either candidate—but they were not spent 
in idleness. The Tories seeing that their minds 
must be quickly made up one way or the other, 
had come to the resolution to reserve all their 
strength for Macaulay, and throw Seward over- 
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board. No sooner was this known than the 
friends of Seward made overtures to Crawley to 
unite with him to throw Macaulay out, an offer 
which was not accepted without considerable 
hesitation on the part of those conscientious and 
straight-forward electors who formed thestrength 
of Crawley’s party, and who went in for princi- 
ple, and not merely for the man. It appeared, 
however, that it would render certain a gain of 
several votes, and, at length, about thirty-five 
were induced to split their votes with Seward. 
The polling now became brisk for about an hour 
—the Tories poured in and plumped for Macau- 
lay, whilst the reserve of the Crawleyites and 
the small remnant who adhered to Seward split 
yotes to the extent of the aid each could mu- 
tually render. 

At half-past three, the poll stood, Crawley, 
160; Macaulay, 118; Seward, 78. A few more 
voters dropped in before four, but the numbers 
were not materially varied. The day was won. 
A Liberal member, an advocate of free trade and 
of human progress, in the widest sense of the 
word, was for the first time for centuries re- 
turned for the ancient borough of L., in spite of 
family and local influence, prestige, bribery and 
intimidation; the victory was a great one in its 
way. The rejoicings were proportionably great. 
The next day was fixed for the announcement of 


numbers, and for filling up the necessary re- 
turns to the Clerk of the Parliament. 
At noon next day, accordingly, the Town 


Hall was again the scene of excitement. The 
numbers were officially announced, and the two 
new members, Crawley and Macaulay, having 
signed the necessary formal documents, were, 
amidst loud cheers, announced as the members 
for L. From the balcony of the Angel, Mr. Ma- 
caulay, the old member, amidst cheers from his 
friends and ironical cheers from his opponents, 
returned thanks for the honor done him, in a 
speech which reminded one of an old horse 
stumbling at every step. Mr. Seward thanked 
those who had supported him, and described 
himself as the victim of treachery, and turning 
his back upon L., left it forever. (He died 


“+ 








about six months afterward.) The colonel, ra- 
diant with smiles, and leading the marchioness 
with one hand, and another lady with the other, 
stepped forth into the balcony, amidst enthusias- 
tic cheering, and dilating largely on the support 
he had received from the fair sex, he dashed off 
into corn laws, protection, free trade, education, 
cause of the people, etc., having the most ap- 
proved remarks on each at his tongue’s end. 
However, there are plenty of orators in Parlia- 
ment—too many, in fact—and it is of more con- 
sequence how a man votes than how he speaks. 
The colonel voted in the right direction, so we 
will be charitable to the defects of his oratory. 

Thus ended the first election I was engaged 
in, and I certainly enjoyed the excitement of it, 
and derived great benefit from the study of a new 
phase of the human mind which it opened to me. 

The reader who has had patience to wade 
through this long story, may, perhaps, be curious 
to know what the expense of the election was to 
each candidate. What the amount of ‘secret 
service” money employed in the contest was I 
never knew; I am inclined to think it was heavy 
on the part of Macaulay, but this is mere str- 
mise, for nothing was ever proved. The bills 
for hotel expenses, printing, flags, processions, 
horse and carriage hire, advertisements, etc., 
sent in against Col. Crawley, did not not exceed 
£1200, ($6000, ) and considering that these were 
spread over a period of nearly eighteen months, 
it was certainly a small sum; but then he had 
to pay his agents and his solicitors, so that we 
may fairly set down the cost to him of the luxury 
of a seat in the British House of Commons at 
$10,000. I believe the expenses of the other 
two candidates did not amount to half this sum. 
The laws against bribery, corruption, and treat- 
ing at elections are very severe, and entail the 
loss of his seat to any member proved to have 
been guilty of these practices by himself or his 
agent, but the old experienced hands manage to 
find meshes large enough to let them out of the 
net. Purity of elections, however, has got to be 
established in England, but the electors require 
more reforming than the elected. 
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ROME. 
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Anp do I stand in very deed in Rome? 

In fallen Rome? her temples overthrown, 
Her triumphs past, and all her glory gone; 
The cradle once of art, but now the tomb. 
And have I on the Capitoline clomb ? 

Or is it but a vision I see gleam ? 

For, sooth to say, one need not sleep to dream 





While gazing on the Pantheon’s awful dome ; 

Or his, who in the azure concave dwells 

With his ten satellites, that on him wait; 

The Coliseum huge, from whose dread cells 

The gladiator rushed upon his fate, 

And played the game of death; whose gaping walls 
Seem as a mouth that still for murder calls. 
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(Concluded from page 48.) 


CHAPTER X. 

Tue court of —— opened, and the suit of 
‘+ Lassells vs. Lassells” excited a general inte- 
rest. It was expected to come on early, and all 
the country round was on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion. All but poor Meta, who considered it as 
the knell that announced the completion of her 
misery. She was much altered in her appear- 
ance, not so much by the close confinement to 
which she had restricted herself, as soon as Las- 
sells returned, as by the deep misery that gnawed 
continually at her heart. The few times that 
she had ventured to leave the room, she had in- 
variably been annoyed by meeting her irrepressi- 
ble suitor, who had loitered about the place con- 
tinually, and had, as Meta became convinced, 
bribed some of the negroes about the house, to 
give him notice when there was a chance of his 
seeing their young mistress. At every interview 
she became more and more disgusted with his 
levity and want of feeling, as well as the ob- 
stinacy with which he persisted in the declara- 
tion, that before three months after her arrival 
in England were over, she would bless him for 
persevering in resisting her solicitations; and 
she sickened with disgust when she contem- 
plated a more intimate association with a man so 
very unlike herself, that it was impossible there 
could ever be a feeling of sympathy between 
them. He had told her the last time they had 
met, of Lambert’s return from England, for such 
was his confidence and self-satisfaction, that he 
never seemed to entertain an unkind thought 
toward his rival, of whom he spoke without the 
slightest reserve, and added, thet he had ac- 
complished the object of his journey in the most 
masterly manner, and lauded his agent’s talents, 
industry and generosity in the highest terms. 
Meta listened to him with amazement, and much 
as she delighted to hear justice done to Frank’s 
many estimable qualities, her heart ached to 
think that the very qualities for which he de- 
served so much praise, were actually those 
which would seal both her fate and his own. 

At length the important trial was commenced, 
and Meta shut herself up with redoubled vigi- 
lance, afraid to see a creature, lest they should 
be eoming to announce that the suit was finished, 
and her last hope blasted; for a lurking hope 
would still play about her heart, (when does 
hope wholly forsake the young and innocent, ) 
that should the elder Lassells succeed in estab- 





lishing his right, he would at once become the 
heir of Woodbrook Abbey. In that case, was it 
not possible that her father might allow himself 
to be worked upon by her prayers and tears, 
pleaders to which he had never before been in- 
sensible. It was true, he had, by a false tale 
and appearance of distress, too great for her to 
see unmoved, extorted a promise from her—but 
that promise had been given to himself only, 
and could therefore be redeemed, if he himself 
gave permission. But could that permission be 
obtained? She flattered herself it was possi- 
ble it might, since it was for the heir of Wood- 
brook Abbey only that it was extorted from her; 
and he who would then be heir of that vast 
estate was already a married man, and could 
therefore offer no temptations to her father’s 
cupidity. As she thus reasoned with all the 
sanguineness of a young and hopeful heart, her 
chamber-door opened, and Miss O’Rafferty and 
Louisa Lassells entered. 

‘* Meta,” cried the later, with a gay counte- 
nance, ‘‘ we are come to take you to court.” 

“To court!” repeated Meta, with astonish- 
ment. ‘* Take me tocourt! For what purpose, 
pray ?” 

‘¢To hear the trial, to be sure. Do you feel 
no curiosity to hear how matters go on ?”’ 

‘‘Not any,” replied our heroine, languidly. 

‘*But you will go, I hope, to oblige me,” 
urged Louisa, earnestly. ‘‘I tried to persuade 
brother to take me with him, this morning, but 
he said he could not be troubled with me, unless 
I had some companions, for if alone, he would 
be obliged to remain constantly by me. But he 
promised, if I could prevail upon you to accom- 
pany me, he would take care to provide us with 
comfortable seats, and some one to protect us 
whenever he was obliged to leave us, as he would, 
it was probable, frequently have to do. But 
Miss O’Rafferty says she will accompany us, 
and with her we shall be independent. So do, 
dear Meta, oblige me. I do so want to go, and 
I promised brother not to go unless I succeeded 
in prevailing upon you to accompany me.” 

‘It is impossible! I would not go for the 
world,” returned Meta, shrinking from the very 
thought. 

‘¢ Meta,” said Miss O’Rafferty; ‘‘let me beg 
of you not to allow any trifling difficulty to de- 
prive you of the pleasure which I am sure you 
would experience from hearing Mr. Lambert 
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plead. We all know how well he speaks on all 
occasions, but at such a time as the present 
when he has so much to call forth his éloquence, 
I know not what we may not expect from 
him.” 

Meta hesitated, and strange as it may appear 
to many she required but little more persuasion, 
for the idea occurred to her that she might thus 
once more see Lambert, whilst she could yet do 
so without guilt, and the party soon proceeded 
to , Meta would gladly have sent for her 
father out of court to escort them in; but Miss 
O’Rafferty despised such dependence, and spoke 
so loud, and made so much noise in defending 
her favorite principles, that our heroine, afraid 
of being rendered more conspicuous by being 
heralded in by her masculine voice, than by ap- 
pearing without a male escort, proceeded with 
timid and faltering steps, and grasping the 
strong arm of her governess to keep her from 
sinking. Too much agitated to think whither 
she was led, and too timid to raise her eyes, she 
sat for a considerable time before she was con- 
scious of being seated directly in front of Frank, 
on whose face her eyes were irresistibly fixed, 
for she was shocked beyond measure, at the 
change that had been worked in his appearance 
in a few short months. As she gazed their eyes 
met, and a look of recognition was exchanged 
between them, and for a moment the pale face of 
each was covered with a deep crimson. But the 
instant after a sudden change took place in the 
feelings of the trembling girl, for her ear was 
assailed by the sound of Lassells’ voice ap- 
proaching her, and before she had time to think 
or speak, he had displaced his sister and was 
seated by her side. If his rival had had either 
time or inclination further to examine the being 
he so fondly loved, he would have read at once 
in the countenance he so well understood, the 
repugnance she felt to the attentions that were 
so unsparingly lavished upon her. But with a 
strong effort of mind, the despairing lover forced 
himself to withdraw his eyes from the painful 
sight, and fix his attention alone where duty 
called him. The cause was opened by the com- 
plaisant Mr. Fairface, by a very pathetic appeal 
to the jury in favor of the father of his client, 
by painting the difficulties and cruelties he had 
sustained in consequence of having espoused an 
amiable and beautiful young lady, whom the 
aristocracy of the Woodbrook family rejected on 
account of the inferiority of her birth. He 
then expatiated on the many virtues of the lady 
in question in the most glowing terms, and on 
the cruelty of Mr. Wilfred Lassells senior, in 
making this a plea for driving his first-born and 
eldest son, from the land of his fathers where 
death was sure to be his portion, in order to 
make way for the second and favorite son be- 





coming heir to the vast estate, which was en- 
tailed upon the eldest branch. 

He then reverted to the efforts that had been 
made to prove the marriage invalid, on account 
of the cindstth of the parties, thus to stigma- 
tize the birth of his client. He dwelt with great 
feeling on the tender devotion of the amiable 
wife, who, when a commission was procured for 
her husband in the army, preferred expatriating 
herself to being separated from him, accompany- 
ing him to Egypt, and exposing herself to all the 
horrors of war. ‘* And yet,” continued the elo- 
quent speaker, ‘‘ when sickness assailed this 
fondly loved partner, and inexorable death 
seized his victim, how was this admirable woman 
rewarded for her fidelity? 1 will tell you, gen- 
tlemen—by an annuity which allowed her a bare 
pittance for herself and child—the lawful heir 
of a princely fortune. With this she struggled 
on till her son was old enough to take care of 
himself, and then the boy, with the noble spirit 
which he inherited from his father, became like- 
wise a soldier, and soon was sent to assist in 
fighting his country’s battles in India, where he 
was taken prisoner, and was long confined a 
helpless captive; and it is only within the last 
year that he has regained his liberty. During 
his imprisonment, great changes had taken place 
in his father’s family. His parent, my client’s 
grandfather, was dead, as was also the brother 
next him in age. This brother had left a male 
child, which had likewise died when very young; 
so that in the absence of my client, and the be- 
lief that he had been killed in battle, the estate 
had fallen into the hands of the third son, Mr. 
George Lassells, who was known, gentlemen, I 
believe to you all. The peculiarities of his 
character, which you no doubt have all re- 
marked, though at all times a most liberal, cha- 
ritable, and highly respectable gentleman, can 
alone account for his preferring tv live in Ame- 
rica, to remaining on his beautiful estate in 
England, which, however, he frequently visited, 
as well as for his leaving so much personal pro- 
perty in this country, without a will to say who 
he wished to inherit it. The news of this gentle- 
man’s death, and the succession of the son of 
the youngest of the Lassells family, reached my 
client soon after his arrival in this country, 
whither he found his mother had removed; and 
being as poor as one who had been a prisoner 
the greatest part of his life might be expected 
to be, he determined as his most immediate 
means of putting himself in funds, by which to 
recover the paternal estate, first of all to put 
forward his claims for his share of the property 
left by his uncle George in this country. But 
not having funds to fee even an insignificant 
lawyer like myself, he told me his touching tale, 
and I immediately engaged to take up his cause, 
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(for I saw at once it was the cause of truth and | 
justice,) and run the hazard of my fee. And | 
now, gentlemen, I leave it in your hands, con- 
vinced that you will see justice done, uninflu- 
enced by unjust prejudices, or aristocratic par- 
tialities.” 

The gentleman then proceeded to produce his 
witnesses, the first of whom was an old man, of 
a very sinister and unprepossessing countenance, 
whose small gray eyes kept turning from side to 
side with a restless and uneasy motion, and who 
on happening to catch Lassells’ eyes fixed 
steadily upon him, seemed to shrink within him- 
self, and was some minutes before he could re- 
cover himself so as té give a connected answer. 
He did, however, at length do so, and deposed 
that he had served in the family of the prose- 
cutor’s grandfather, even before his father had 
arrived at a state of manhood. That it was his 
opinion that the young master, as he was-then 
called, was very ill treated by his father, and 
that the severity he experienced was the cause 
of his often leaving home, and being absent for 
many months at a time; while on the other hand 
the second son, Mr. Henry, had all the power 
of a master in the family, and would order out 
the hounds for a hunt; or range through the 
woods with his gun day after day; and many a 
heavy bag of game the witness declared he had 
carried home after him. 

On being cross-questioned, he acknowledged 
that the elder son, Mr. Wilfred, was a little wild 
or so, but not more so than might be expected 
of a young man of large fortune. He was then 
asked if he was any relation to the mother of 
the prosecutor, which he at first denied, but on 
being closely questioned by Lambert respecting 
his genealogical tree, he became puzzled, and 
contradicted himself so frequently, that Lambert 
at length told him he would himself assist him 
in tracing the relationship, and begged to know 
if he was not right in saying, he was her own 
uncle, and that he had been greatly instrumental 
in bringing about the connection that existed 
between the two. He was then questioned with 
regard to the marriage of the young heir and 
his niece, at which he declared himself to have 
been present; and produced a certificate from 
the books of an obscure village church, dated 
18—, one year previous to the birth of their son, 
but on being further questioned with regard to 
dates, he again became puzzled, and by various 
contradictory assertions made it evident that 
the birth of the child had taken place at least 
two years previous to the date of the certificate. 
On being asked if he was the only person pre- 
sent at the marriage, he named several others, 
who had likewise witnessed it, but seemed much 
confused when asked the reason of there not be- 





ing any other name than his own to the certifi- 


cate. The witness was then dismissed, and two 
or three others were called by the counsel for 
the prosedutor; the one purporting that he had 
attended his father in his last illness, and taking 
oath that he was then, and had been for many 
months, and, at intervals, for years, in a state 
of absolute insanity. That Mrs. Lassells had 
proved herself to be a most faithful and affec- 
tionate wife, and that her general character was 
that of a respectable and amiable woman. On 
being cross-questioned, however, he first said 
she was with her husband at the time of his 
death, and afterward acknowledged that she was 
from home on a visit at the actual time, and was 
at length obliged by the questions put to him, to 
own that she had not seen her husband for three 
years. The other witnesses proved themselves 
as little to be relied on as their coadjutors had 
done, and at length Mr. Fairface declared he 
had no more witnesses to produce. 

Lambert then rose and assured the jury that 
he would trespass but a very short time on their 
patience, as in fact he had only one witness to 
call, and that one had very little to do. A fine 
and highly respectable looking old man was then 
summoned, who deposed that he had been butler 
in the house of Woodbrook Abbey for upward of 
fifty years. That the oldest son of his old mas- 
ter, Mr. Wilfred Lassells, had always been a 
headstrong and unmanageable boy, and that as 
he advanced toward manhood, he had been a 
source of much disquietude to his father, on ac- 
count of his fondness for low, dissolute company. 
That the master had very frequently advanced 
large sums of money to relieve him from the 
difficulties into which he had plunged himself. 
That it was his own wish entirely that his father 
should purchase him a commission in the horse- 
guards, and that soon after he had obtained it, 
he was ordered to Egypt with General Aber- 
crombie; and having married the young woman 
with whom he had long been connected, a few 
days before he left the country, and obtaining a 
large sum of money from his father, he took her 
and his child, then a boy of about two years old, 
with him. Little more was ever heard of him, 
and his poor father had many an anxious hour 
on his account, and as to his mother, there is no 
doubt that her days were shortened by the dis- 
tress of mind that his conduct caused her. She 
did not live to see the letter that he wrote on his 
death-bed, or it would have been a great com- 
fort to her in her last moments. ‘‘ Did you ever 
see that letter yourself?” asked Lambert. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir, many a time, for the old master used to 
make me read it to him almost every day when 
he was too weak to read it himself.” ‘Do you 
think that is it?” inquired the young council, 
holding a paper out to the witness, who took it 
and unfolded it. ‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ he replied, this is 
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the very letter.” ‘*Can you swear to its being 
the same?” ‘ Yes, sir, I believe I could almost 
say it off by heart.” , 

‘There will be no need to put your memory 
to such a test,” said Lambert as I can read it 
myself to the gentlemen of the jury.. He then 
took the letter from the witness and read it. We 
will not pretend to give the whole of the epistle, 
which was filled with expressions of deep re- 
morse, for the course of life he had pursued, and 
his great unworthiness for his indulgent parent’s 
many acts of forgiveness and kindness, after 
which were these remarkable words, that seemed 
to have been written from a presentiment of the 
unjust claims that were likely to be made in after 
years— 

‘*T die in a foreign land, alone, and I may say 
unfriended, for even she, for whom I forfeited 
both respectability and fortune, left me years 
ago for a more wealthy lover, and her boy has 
followed the footsteps of his mother too closely 
to perform the part of ason tome. The only 
comfort I have, is, that I leave no legitimate 
issue to lay claim to the estate which will conse- 
quently fall into the hands of one who will do 
honor to the name which could only have been 
tarnished, had it descended to me.” 

Tears chased each other down the cheeks of 

the old butler while this letter was being read, 
and when it was finished, as if from the impulse 
of strong feeling he exclaimed, Ah! that letter 
was a great comfort to the old master and 
seemed always to do him good.”” The prosecut- 
ing attorney was then asked if he had any ques- 
tions to put to the witness, but answered in the 
negative. The testimony being closed, the judge 
addressed a few words to the jury, after which 
the foreman rose, and said they were all agreed 
that it was unnecessary for them to leave the 
court, as there was not a dissenting voice 
amongst them. They pronounced the prosecutor 
non suited and to pay costs, when a general ex- 
pression of satisfaction was evident throughout 
the court. Before it had subsided, however, a 
loud noise was heard in the outer part of the 
building, whilst a strong voice contended for 
leave to pass, and the next moment Dr. S., took 
his place in the witness box and demanded to be 
sworn in. A warm expression of delight re- 
sounded throughout the numerous assembly at 
the sight of the venerable man as he stood, with 
his tall erect form encased in his long clerical 
garment, and his head, which during his illness 
had been deprived of every vestige of hair cov- 
ered with a close-fitting black cap, and again 
repeated his request to be sworn in. 

**T am sorry to refuse your request, sir,” said 
Lambert in a respectful tone; but an oath is too 
solemn a thing to be trifled with, and the long 
illness under which you have labored, will 








hardly admit of your being received as a compe- 
tent witness.” 

«‘ Young man,” returned the doctor, in a firm 
voice; ‘‘ you imagine me to be deranged; but 
read me over again, as Hamlet says, and see if 
there are any discrepencies in my tale, and what 
madman ever withstood such a test?” 

‘*It is exceedingly painful to me to object, 
sir,” Lambert again replied; ‘‘ but [ am afraid 
yeu are not fully aware of the nature of what 
you ask.” 

‘¢My young friend,” urged the clergyman; ‘J 
claim the right to be heard in this court, and if 
my claim be the result of madness, the Great 
Power who visited the infirmity upon me, will 
forgive the error arising from the weakness he 
has inflicted. You therefore are not responsible. 
I am fully aware that I haVe lain two years to- 
tally unconscious even of my own existence. A 
skillful physician however on examining the 
wound I had received, was convinced that a por- 
tion of the skull was pressing on the brain. He 
opened the wound again and finding the case as 
he expected, he removed the pressure, and I im- 
mediately awoke as from a sound sleep, and 
being unconscious of any time having elapsed 
since my fall, I rose up anxious to pursue the 
errand I was upon. On an explanation taking 
place of how I had been circumstanced for so 
long a time, I declared the necessity of my has- 
tening forward on the errand I had in view at 
the time I met with my accident, and being in- 
formed that the matter in question was at the 
very time in court. I have resisted all opposi- 
tion to my coming to give my evidence, and the 
only responsibility that rests with you is to 
hear it. 

Lambert looked at the judge, who motioned 
that he should comply with the doctor’s request, 
and he was immediately sworn. After kissing 
the book, the reverend gentleman turned to 
Lambert, and making a graceful and easy mo- 
tion of his hand toward the young lawyer, he 
said— 

‘“‘Two years ago, I was sent for by the gen- 
tleman, whose property has just been the subject 
of dispute, and heard a long and painful confes- 
sion of his having deprived the son of an elder 
brother, then little more than an infant, by 
bribing one of the servants of the family to 
bring the child to this country. Before many 
years had elapsed, however, the dread of detec- 
tion began to gnaw at the culprit’s heart, and 
he came to America, to endeavor to find the 

man who had aided him in his nefarious designs. 
He spent his life, as long as it lasted, like the 
Wandering Jew, in going from place to place, 
but failing in his object in all. At length, his 
strength gave way, and grim death seized his 
vitals, when feeling that he was dying, he sent 
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for me, to repose in me the secret that had 
borne him to his grave, making me at the same 
time acquainted with the place in which all the 
necessary testimonials were deposited, and giving 
me strict injunctions never to rest till I found 
the rightful heir to Woodbreok Abbey, and see 
that he was installed, not only in possession of 
that valuable estate, but likewise the whole of 
the property he held in this country. On ex- 
amining the papers, I found that I already knew 
the rightful heir, and was hastening to inform 
him of the circumstance, when I met with the 
accident which deprived me of my rational 
powers for so longa time. Happily, however, 
in consequence of a skillful operation, I am now 
restored to myself, and am come here to make 
known the real heir to the Lassells’ estate.” 

‘* And, pray, sir,” asked Lambert, with a look 
of incredulity, ‘‘where may this unfortunate, 
yet highly fortunate being be found? Pray, 
tell us who he is?” 

The doctor drew himself up, and stretching 
forth his hand, and in a firm, energetic tone, 
whilst he fixed his eyes on the face of the young 
lawyer, he said— 

‘As Nathan said unto David, ‘thow art the 
man.’ ” 

Lambert stood for a few moments as if stupe- 
fied, then casting a glance at Meta, who sat with 
her head pushed forward, and her face flushed 
with excitement, covering his face with his 
hands, and sinking down on bis seat, he rested 
his head on the table. As he thus sat, visions 
which had before often floated across his mind, 
but which he had fancied to be the lingering im- 
pressions of early dreams, again rose before 
him. At one time he saw a wide and extensive 
park, studded with large, noble trees, and en- 
livened by deer; and at another, a young and 
beautiful woman, who led him by the hand, and 
spoke tender and endearing werdstohim. Then 
again the scene changed,-and he saw a tall, 
handsome man, in a bright-red hunting-coat, 
and surrounded by a vast number of fine large 
dogs—but the objects went and came like the 
figures of a kaleidoscope, and he almost believed 
he was yet dreaming, when he was roused by 
the voice of the judge calling the court to order; 
for bursts of the most vociferous exultation were 
resounding from every side. On being recalled 
to his recollection, difficulties which had not be- 
fore occurred to him, arose in his mind, and 
starting up, he inquired of the doctor what rea- 
son he had for supposing him to be the person 
in question. 

‘‘You cannot but remember,” replied the 
clergyman, ‘‘coming for me very early one 
morning to attend the death-bed of a person who 
was very anxious to see me before he died. 
That person entrusted to me a packet, which he 





said explained the particulars of a secret that 
had preyed upon his constitution for years, and 
had at length brought him to the brink of the 
grave. He, however, at the same time, bound 
me over, by a promise, not to disclose it to any 
but yourself, and not that, as long as he lived. 
This secret was, that he had accepted a large 
sum of money from a gentleman in England, in 
return for the part he had taken in a most dia- 
bolical act of injustice toward an innocent 
child.” 

“«Stop, sir!”’ interrupted Lambert, his eyes 
fiashing with the fire of anger and indignation, 
‘*nor dare to throw out an insinuation against 
the character of a man on whom the tongue of 
slander has never dared to show a stain. This 
alone is sufficient to invalidate the whole of your 
testimony, and to convince us that you are not 
yet in a fit state of mind to be admitted asa 
witness in a court of justice.” 

The clergyman stood listening with great 
calmness to this burst of indignation, and smiling 
benignantly on the young lawyer, he said— 

‘This excitement at, hearing an imputation 
cast upon the character of your reputed father, 
only raises you in my estimation. But when 
you have lived as long in the world, my young 
friend, and seen as much of mankind as I have 
done, you will find that one false step has often 
been the means of laying the foundation of a 
very noble and excellent character. And so it 
was with him, whom you have been accustomed 
to love and honor as your father. The act which 
he had committed, brought with it the bitterest 
remorse, and it was the business of his whole 
succeeding life to make atonement. Unlike his 
accomplice, whose misery, I soon found, arose 
from the dread of detection alone, he would 
gladly have exposed all, and undergone the 
severest chastisement of the law; but the secret 
was not his only, and a sense of honor, whether 
just or otherwise, we will not stay now to de- 
termine, *forbade his exposing his accomplice to 
the severe punishment which he knew the laws 
of his country would inflict. On my return 
home from the house of your foster-father, I 
found a person waiting for me, with a summons 
to the death-bed of Mr. George Lassells, and 
from him I heard a dark and dreadful tale, 
which had long festered in a mind as dark as it- 
self; but, as | have said before, his misery had 
been altogether selfish—the pure rays of religion 
had never penetrated his gloomy mind, and I 
greatly fear that the wealth he then rendered 
up, was parted with merely because it would no 
longer be of use to himself. As soon as he had 
breathed his last, I hastened to examine the 
cabinet to which he had directed me, and there 
found that he had expired only a few hours 
after, and not much more than twenty miles dis- 
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tant from the man whom he declared he had 
been in search of for ten years.” 

‘‘ Your story, doctor, presents so many coinci- 
dences,”’ said Lambert, with an expression of 
extreme iucredulity, ‘‘ that it requires a greater 
stock of faith than I possess to give it credit—I 
cannot, therefore, believe that it is any thing 
but one of those visions that a disordered imagi- 
nation will often conjure up. If even a man of 
my father’s scrupulous honor and honesty could 
ever have been engaged in a fraudulent act, the 
circumstance of him and his accomplice having, 
unknown to each other, settled in the same 
place, and that a rather obscure one; died on 
the same day after having summoned the same 
clergyman to hear their confessions, has so much 
the character of a romance, that I cannot but 
feel sorry that the court should have been so 
long detained upon it.” 

‘“*Can we call any coincidence improbable,”’ 
replied Dr. §., with the same mild forbearance 
he had all along shown; ‘‘ when we remember 
the extraordinary ones which marked the death 
of our two noble patriots, Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams. They both lived till the indepen- 
dence that they had so boldly contended for, was 
established by a regular and settled form of goy- 
ernment of fifty years standing, and having 
heard the sound of rejoicing for the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the day on which they had risked 
their lives for the good of their country, they 
yielded up their souls, on the same day and not 
far from the same hour, into the hands of their 
Creator and went to receive their reward. No, 
my son,’”’ continued the reverend clergyman with 
a look of great benignity; ‘‘we must not pre- 
tend to limit the ways of Providence; but con- 
tent ourselves with the belief that all its ways 
are just and right. I do not, however, wish to 
claim implicit belief, on the contrary, I call upon 
the court to send proper persons with me to 
Beechgrove, the residence of the late Mr. Las- 
sells, and if I do not there produce authority for 
all I have said, I will consent to be put into a 
madhouse for the rest of my life. The conclu- 
sion of the doctor’s speech caused a general 
laugh; and on its subsiding the judge ordered a 
certain number of gentlemen to attend the doc- 
tor and the assumed heir, according to the wishes 
of the witness; and the court then adjourned. 
The moment the judge left his seat, the gentle- 
men, amongst the first of whom was Mr. St. Clair, 
all crowded around the young heir with their 
congratulations ; which, however, Frank seemed 
very backward in receiving, a doubt still resting 
on his mind that it was all a vision of insanity. 
No one else however entertained a doubt of the 
fact, and as each asserted his belief, the young 
man’s own faith began to strengthen, and as it 
did so, his eye again sought the spot where Meta 








had been seated, and was just in time to see her 
carried out by Lassells in a deep fainting fit. 
On being restored to consciousness by the means 
used for the purpose by Louisa and Miss O’Raf- 
ferty, who followed her out of court, she was 
immediately, by her own urgent desire taken 
home, where extended on her couch she lay re- 
volving the extraordinary occurrences of the 
day, in a state of mind it is impossible to de- 
scribe. 


CHAPTER XL. 

The documents promised by Dr. 8., were pro- 
duced by him in exactly the way that he had 
promised, as well as the packet entrusted to him 
by Mr. Lambert. Amongst other things it con- 
tained a long letter from the latter addressed to 
his reputed son, in which he pleaded in the most 
touching terms, for pity and forgiveness for the 
sins he had committed against him. 

‘¢ You have often mourned over me,”’ said the 
unhappy man, in his letter, as laboring under 
the most distressing attacks of melancholy, 
which you always attributed to constitutional 
weakness ; little suspecting that he whom you 
always treated with the utmost respect and ten- 
derness was a scoundrel and a robber, and had 
taken a bribe to deprive you of your legal in- 
heritance. For several years I strove to silence 
the still, small voice of conscience, by persuad- 
ing myself that though I had helped to deprive 
you of the wealth that was your due, I had yet 
sheltered you from the cruelty and persecution 
you would have been sure to have endured from 
your unfeeling relative; and that by training 
you up, in virtue, industry, and piety, I should 
be the means of your becoming a happier and 
more respectable man than you were likely to be 
under the guardianship of your unprincipled re- 
lative. But the voice of God in my heart was 
not to be silenced by this sophistry. It told me 
I had been a villain; and that a severe retribu- 
tion awaited me, and remorse and anguish have 
preyed upon me till they have at length brought 
me to the grave. I have as *my last act made 
every necessary preparation for your being re- 
stored to your rights, immediately on the death 
of your uncle. Sooner I cannot do it; for 
though I could myself submit to all the rigors of 
the law, convinced that nothing which it can in- 
flict could equal the pangs of an upbraiding 
conscience, I cannot think of exposing the life 
of my accomplice, and have therefore bound 
Dr. 8. over to a promise not to put this packet 
into your hands till he has ascertained that your 
uncle is no longer in existence. When, however, 
it does reach you, I trust, my dear boy, that the 
misery under which you have so often seen me 
labor, will arise in your mind, in extenuation 
of my guilt, and that you will think of me more 
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in sorrow than in anger. I know the generos- 
ity of your disposition, I know the affection you 
have ever evinced toward me, and I know also 
how anxiously you have always striven to imi- 
tate the example of our Divine Master, who has 
said that there is more joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety-and-nine 
who have never gone astray, and, therefore, 
hope that my memory will not be altogether 
despised.” 
Tears chased each other down Lambert’s 
cheek as he read this letter, and his feelings 
were so much excited by the melancholy account 
that the writer gave of his sufferings, that it was 
not without difficulty that his mind was recalled 
to the business transactions in which they were 
engaged. These, however, were found to be 
easily adjusted, for both Mr. Lassells and his ac- 
complice had taken care to have every thing 
executed in the most methodical manner, so that 
not the slightest doubt could be entertained of 


the right of the young lawyer, to the estates of | 


both his father and uncle. 
the latter, however, he refused to consider more 
than a fourth his own, insisting that the whole 
should be equally divided between the nephews 
and neice of the deceased, declaring that though, 
one of those had no right in law, to claim any 
portion of it, he still belonged to the family and 
ought therefore to have such a portion awarded 
to him, as would guard him from the temptation 
of further crimes. 

These arrangements being made, the young 
lawyer retired to his simple home, without feel- 
ing at all elated by the change that had so 
suddenly and unexpectedly taken place in his 
circumstances and prospects, for he felt that he 
stood alone in the world, and though his fortune 
might enable him to make many happy it could 
not bestow happiness on himself, since she who 


could alone give it charms was lost to him for- 
ever. 





CHAPTER XII. 

“Tam come, my daughter, to tell you some- 
thing that I think will please you,” said Mr. St. 
Clair, as he entered a small dressing-room ad- 
joining his daughters’s chamber, for Meta still 
refused to assume her place in the usual sitting- 
room. 

“I believe it will be a difficult matter to find 
any thing that would have that effect,” answered 
the young girl coldly, and without raising her 
eyes from the work on which she was engaged. 

‘‘Not so difficult as you imagine perhaps. 
Your heart is not quite so cold yet, I guess, as 
not to be capable of feeling pleasure at the sight 
of an old friend,” and the father chuckled with 
Satisfaction as he spoke. 

‘I know of no friend who is likely to come 
here at present, that I care to see.” 





| 


Of the property of | 





‘* What, not even Mr. Lassells ?” 

‘No! I hate the very name; and wish I could 
shut my ear against ever hearing it more.” 

‘*What! even if it were to be preceeded by 
the name of Franklin,” rejoined Mr. St. Clair, 
rubbing his hands and still chuckling as if at a 
good joke. Meta raised her eyes with an ex- 
pression of perplexity, for her lover had never 
yet presented himself to her imagination under 
any other title than that by which he had 
always been known to her. ‘I suppose,” con- 
tinued the father, ‘‘you have yet to learn that 
your old friend Frank Lambert, is now conver- 
ted into Mr. Franklin Lassells, his reputed father 
having retained the first syllable of his christian 
name, and called him Frank. So now, I think, 
you will not pretend to all the indifference that 
you assumed a while ago.” 

‘‘It may not be indifference that I feel,” said 
Meta, ‘‘ but it is certainly not pleasure.” 

‘* You are a strange girl, Meta,” returned the 
father in a tone of considerable irritation; ‘for 
it is not very long since you were almost crazy 
about the young man, that you are now scarcely 
willing to acknowledge as an acquaintance.” 

‘‘T was then crazy about him, as you call it, 
because I believed him to be a man of spirit and 
independence; and because I gave him credit 
for being above receiving civility from one who 
had so grossly insulted him.” 

‘‘What, not even if that person had gone to 
him and apologized for his rudeness, and begged 
him to forget it.” 

‘¢ And did he promise to do so?” 

‘Yes! his answer was, that your father could 
never be an object of resentment with him. So 
now, child, are you not satisfied ?” 

‘‘No, Pa, I am not satisfied, for I consider it 
cruel of you to attempt to tear open wounds that 
though they can never heal, had at least ceased 
to smart so severely.” 

‘‘But why should you talk of tearing open 
wounds when I am doing my best on the con- 
trary to heal them.” 

‘«¢And do you think that Frank, or, as I should 
rather say Mr. Franklin Lassells and I are mere 
automatons, that you may move at will, and be 
either friends or enemies as you choose to order. 
You told us, a short time ago, that we were 
never to speak to each other more, and now 
though the same circumstances exist, you seek 
to bring us together again.” 

‘‘What do you mean? What circumstanees do 
you allude to,” asked the father as if at a loss to 
understand his daughter.” 

‘Did you not extort a promise from me that 
I would marry Mr. Edmund Lassells? And yet 
you would bring me again in contact with the 
man I have loved for years; though you know 
me to be under an engagement to render myself 
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up @ sacrifice, and become the wife of a man 
I actually dislike.” 

‘‘But what is the necessity for your doing so? 
Have you ever given a promise to Edmund Las- 
sells?” 

‘‘No, but you have; and you extorted a pro- 
mise from me to confirm your engagement.” 

‘*Who told you so?” 

“You told me so yourself, Pa, and almost 
broke my heart when you did so.” 

“Oh! I only told you that, to frighten you 
into compliance with my wishes.” 

‘Oh! Pa, how could you be so cruel and un- 
principled,” she would have added, but she re- 
collected in time that it was to her father she 
was speaking, and she repressed the expression 
of that indignation which she ever felt at what- 
ever was dishonorable or disingenuous. 

‘*] believed that I was taking the way to se- 
cure your future happiness,” returned Mr. St. 
Clair, endeavoring to speak in a tone of self- 
satisfaction, though the manner in which he 
avoided meeting his daughter’s scrutinizing eye 
proved that he was far from possessing the ap- 
probation of his own mind. 

*¢ And have you now changed your mind ?” 

‘*Of course I have; since I find you have set 
yourself so resolutely against the young man.” 

‘« Truly Woodbrook Abbey must be a marvel- 
ous place,’’ said Meta, with a smile that her 
father well knew how to understand; for even 
the delightful thought that she was not only free, 
but that her parent was even anxious to bestow 
her upon the man she loved, could not control. 
But before any further remark could be made, 
the room door opened and the favored lover en- 
tered. A cordial salutation and a few casual 
remarks passed between him and the master of 
the house, after which the latter made some ex- 
cuse for leaving the room and the lovers were 
left alone. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘Dear Frank,” said Meta, after they had re- 
newed their vows of constancy and affection, 
‘‘oh, I am so glad that I can still call you 
Frank, for I think I should not have liked you 
so well under any other name than that I have 
loved so long; is it not strange that your cousin 
has never made his appearance at Edgehill since 
the law-suit was decided !” 

‘I will give you his own words for the un- 
ravelment of the mystery,” replied the lover, 
and he took a letter from his pocket-book, and 
gave it to Meta to read. It ran as follows — 

‘* Dear Cousin :—The luck has gone against 


me, and you are the favorite of fortune in more 


senses than one. I am not, however, the man 
to sit down and pine that the the luck has gone 
against me; and am, therefore, on the point of 
setting out on a tour through the States. [| 
leave Louisa under your care, and that of your 
bride elect, and beg you will make her one of 
your party to our native land, whither she is 
most anxious to go. Meta’s cidevant governess 
has promised to be her chaperone till she shall 
meet with one still more masculine than Miss 
O’ Rafferty herself, which I presume she will do 
before long, in the form of one she has already 
chosen. 

‘¢God bless both you and Meta, and make you 
as happy as you deserve to be. Yours, 

‘¢EpmunpD LassELLs.” 

‘« What a strange being he is!” said Meta, as 
she returned thé letter to her lover. ‘* What a 
mixture of incongruous particles his mind is 
composed of.” 

‘* Yet the good predominates,” returned Frank. 
‘¢ His faults are chiefly those which arise from 
his having been left his own master before he 
was old enough to know how to make a proper 
use of his liberty or his wealth; but I doubt not 
he will eventually prove a good and useful mem- 
ber of society. Great allowance ought to be 
made for those who are surrounded by strong 
temptations, especially at an early age.” 

‘‘ Then, I suppose,” said Meta, smiling, ‘‘ you 
consider yourself obliged to those who removed 
you from a similar situation?” 

‘* I do, indeed, feel myself under great obliga- 
tions to my father, as I shall always consider 
him, not certainly for having done wrong, but 
for having brought me up with habits of industry, 
piety, and a love of learning, which can alone 
make a man respectable and happy, but which 
it is hardly probable I should have known much 
of, had I remained surrounded by wealth, and 
under my uncle’s guardianship.” 

It is scarcely necessary for us to add more to 
our little narrative, as it will easily be imagined 
that our two lovers were, before long, united, 
and that our hero soon after conveyed his beau- 
tiful and happy bride to the home of his fathers ; 
which she found to exceed the finest imaginings 
her fancy had ever drawn. Notwithstanding, 
however, all its charms, they both made frequent 
returns to this country, their attachment to 
which never diminished, for, though Frank was 
not a native, all his early associations and «t- 
tachments centred here, and he felt that he 
could say with his beloved wife, 


‘This is my dear, my native land.” 














LETTERS FROM 


ABROAD.—NO. 5. 


Rome. 


Wednesday.—A Te Deum is offered at the Jesu, | 


by Pope and suite, for the Old and New Year. 


grand, and ‘‘ seems ’siderable ’piscopal,” as Old 
Tiff might say. Perhaps Good Tiff’s thirsty spirit 


_might have been refreshed by even the shine 


Thursday. —The clouds of Christmas furl away | | and the rustle, as our devout Irish Mike’s was by 


—the New Year sun goes down bright behind | 
the Janiculum—a little crescent of the moon, 


our right shoulder—over the church of St. An- 
drew; not a cloud bigger than a dove’s feather 
in all the rosy ether—and, as in a beautiful mi- 
rage, we see the future in the heavens, counting | 
its promises as confidently as if reality never | 
rectified its illusions, and left on life’s shore, 


rocks and sands, where before we had surveyed | 


our gorgeous palaces. Ofcourse, itis a universal 
fete day; calls have been previously made, be- 


cause everybody is expected to be out now; the | 
the Pincio is bril- | 
liant, but crowded with carriages and foot—the | 
bands play—rich and poor enjoy the sun and | 
| Unions for that purpose—and so I came away 





promenades are thronged 


gala day. 


Latin Mass, which he always declared ‘ suunded 


| good” —but it was all, I am sorry to say, lost on 
like a silver shaving, hangs beside a star over | 


us. The pulpit is a pretty desk, and back of it 
some plaited red silk in a walnut contour, sets 
off the occupant as dark walls a picture. But 
the silks had something comical in common with 
the Yankee twang, to provoke a smile on a face 
as stern as Cromwell’s own; and in spite of the 
| solemnities, ‘‘pinchbeck ore” and wooden nut- 
megs would grate on us, in view of the tall gold 
cups on the Communion table. At the end came 
the usual plea of poverty and expense, and aid 
modestly requested for the Christian Union. 
But even if the established Roman Church has 
not enough of shams and shows, I saw no need 
of contributions from our American Christian 


Sunday.—Again is brighter still—a festa for | more puzzled than I went. 


the beggars, who come early to their stands. | 


The Sunday one is squatted over his handful of | 


Thursday.—The Epiphany, which the French 
celebrate by a cake with a bean in it, and the 


coals, at the top of the Spanish steps, and too | English as Twelfth Night, the gayest of the 


lazy himself to rise, he only nods as we pass, 


and sends a young child to do the service of | 


asking some small favors from us. 

After our early private ‘‘ meeting,” we go to 
the ‘* American Chapel,” in the ante-room of the 
American Minister’s apartment, in the Palazzo 
Braschi. The palace is fine, the staircase broad 
and princely, the steps of the purest polished 
marble, and its pillars, walls and ceiling of rare 
and beautiful colored varieties of the same— 
altogether the richest and handsomest palace- 
entrance in Rome. Some heathen statues greet 
us on the way to the ‘‘ chapel,” making it seem 
any thing but your imagined vestibule to a plain 
room for plain worship. But such outer con- 
trasts cease to startle us here—yet others more 
interior and subtle still will press themselves on 
the searching spirit, when it looks inward and 
notes in conscience the harmony which Truth 
requires between the inner and outer parts of 
God’s worship. 

The chairs are a good deal more spread than 
last winter, the rows allowing the freest circula- 
tion of hoops and crinoline, so that the room ap- 
pears very full—to such an extent, that many 
are obliged to stand during all the service. The 
preacher is in a new black silk gown, which, for 
aught I know, is from the pattern of the one he 
has always worn in his puritan parish, in Con- 
necticut; it has big sleeves, and is quite rustly 


”? 





Christmas fetes, is the fete of the wise men at 
the Propaganda, and among the people that of 
the Witch Bafana, who comes down chimneys 
and through key-holes, like our Santa Claus, 


_with treasures for children’s stockings, and all 


sorts of friendly and family presents. Last eve- 
ning the fair at the place St. Eustasche was a 
vacarme of juvenile toys, and to-day children 
are strutting with their drums and swords, fly- 
ing their kites and balloons, and tooting their 
tin trumpets and squeaking birds about the 
streets. I am startled as usual to find it is an- 
other festa. The shops are closed at 10 A. M. 
Ihave no sugar in the house, but the padrona 
lends me a little for tea; and I have no money 
in my purse, and the bank is closed, and some 
friends are going to leave to-morrow for Naples, 
to whom I desire to pay a small bill. On Sun- 
days the shops are re-opened at 5 P. M., but 
this is a great deal more of a fes/a than a mere 
weekly Sunday, and of course every thing but a 
prayer in the morning, and play afterward, must 
be suspended. To us forgetful heretics, these 
frequent festas are serious inconveniences. On 
an emergency I want a shoe string, or a pair of 
gloves, and find myself half way down the 
Corso, in their pursuit, when suddenly, for the 
first time, I notice every shop is closed, and all 
the people are carrying prayer-books, and are 
in holyday dress; and I sulk home, renewedly 
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sold, vowing never to go out again without ask- 
ing, ‘‘ Is it a festa?”’—or rather of inscribing it 
among Nina’s diurnal duties to inform me faith- 
fully on this point every morning when she 
brushes my boots. 

Wednesday.—In rain and shine we stroll in 
the Villa Borghese, lately re-opened out of the 
Porto del Popolo. A juvenile growth of trees 
takes the place of the ancestral shades before 
the Revolution, which the Roman people devas- 
tated to prevent their protection to the French. 
Ruins of walls and chambers show further efforts 
at destruction, and among the other debris, a 
Borghese griffin, carved like a stuffed turkey, a 
leg here, a wing there, and the plump carcass 
on its back, lies sprawled upon the grass. Some 
of the eagles have their beaks broken and wings 
clipped, and some of the remaining Apollyons 
look cowered by the scrapings on their scales. 
Through the spray-like wintry trees, just swell- 
ing into spring-budding green, we catch pictur- 
esque views of St. Peter’s, now cloud-colored, 
and nearer the battlements of the Popolo gate, 
and this side the wall of Rome, with its march- 
ing arches, Atlas-like, shouldering up the side of 
the Pincio, and above it the trees of the hill, 
its pines and garden shrubs, and a corner of its 
carriage promenade, with gay equipages. 

The private garden of the villa is still closed, 
and the galleries of the palace are open to the 
public only on Saturdays after twelve. The 
grounds are spacious, and the carriage drives 
varied, and fortunately the foot are protected 
by the greens and the paths being railed off from 
the roads. There is more nature and space than 
on the Pincio—less art, and less jostling with 
snobs and fashionables, and .a real breath of 
country air, and freedom in the fields. Some of 
the ilex avenues still remain, and many tall sea- 
singing pines toss their shadows on the now 
waving grass. All about is villa or vineyard 
ground—adjoining on one side is the vine- 
covered bluff, stretching along the Tiber toward 
the Ponte Molli; on the other are the Pincio, 
and the Villa Medici, and separated only by 
roads the Villa Ludovisi, cut out of the gardens 
of Sallust, that stretch away into open dis- 
banded fields, scattered with ancient ruins. You 
have only to turn your back on Rome, and she 
is lost at once, and you out on an illimitable 
campagna, bounded by hills, whence the armies 
of Turnus poured down to encounter the powers 
of Eneas, near the sea, when Juno herself sat 
on Mons Albanus, heavenly witness of the fight, 
and Rome lay hid in the great hereafter, as yet 
unmapped on the scroll of Fate. 

Friday, noon —The morning has been passed 
in great anxiety in regard to the issue of our 
experiment on buckwheat cakes; finally they 

ise, and the moment supreme for commencing 





the cooking arrives. Nina scours the frying-pan, 
large enough to hold one at a time, with a piece 
of brown paper. Padrona prepares the fire, 
and stands with the little fabric, a fan, to keep 
the small furnace a-glow; I pour in the paste, 
and turn the fritter, an office of which Nina de- 
clares herself non capaci, while she holds the 
pan handle, and dandles it off and on the fire as 
circumstances of baking and browning require. 
After half or three quarters of an hour, the three 
red-faced women exhibited a small pile of the 
most delicious breakfast cakes, and after boiling 
the sugar for syrup, I subside into my little par- 
lor, with the trophies of which my sometimes 
visitor is invited to partake. And all the time 
we eat, the air of ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home’”’ runs 
in dur heads, while the national smack of cakes 
and syrup is heard on our lips. 

Four o'clock, P. M.—Tristus comes up with a 
letter—sad news again from home. They area 
bridal pair on their wedding tour, first an uncle, 
then a brother, then a friend are gone. Alas— 
for the disappointments and sorrows of our ca- 
reer in the flesh. The couleur de rose of honey- 
moons is fading and ** What’s life? think of the 
joke!” chokes up our anticipations. 

Saturday.—A picturesque group awaits my 
sortie in the Vievlo. Two blind fiddlers, a bas 
viol and a clarionette are doing the music; a 
gipsy fellow passes round the tin box, jingling 
it up to the windows on each side for coppers; 
some little girls in their long flannel gowns and 
old women’s coiffures make the first orbit around 
the musicians. In the crowd is, here, a gray- 
locked, bare-headed grand dame, spinning flax 
on the ‘‘rock,” the domestic jenny of the earliest 
dispensations—just such a one as Job’s wife 
spun her girls gowns on; and here, is her ma- 
tronly daughter with her heavy blue black hair 
fastened up with a long silver skewer—amusing 
her mummy-bound baby with the fiddlers—bound 
in the same inexorable swaddling bands that fos- 
ter, age after age, the crooked-legged deformi- 
ties so saddening in Rome; the same coiling 
strips the mothers of Israel wound round their 
babes in the wilderness; the same linen and 
pattern the mothers of Juda prepared in expec- 
tation of the Divinest Babe. Back a little, ona 
bit of a fluted column with a white folded cloth 
on her head, sits a jaunty model knitting—her 
sandals muddy, but her short red skirt and white 
cord-bound stockings, setting off to advantage 
her well-turned leg—her bright busto and white 
chemise sufficiently protecting her rich round 
waist and shoulders, with some ruddy coral as 
ornament around her pretty brown throat. There 
are mountain boys in woolly sheep-skin jackets 
and peacocks’ eyes in their hats, and peasants 
or shepherds in hairy goat skin’ breeches and 
stiff leather leggins, all but the ears, as like the 
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antique satyrs—as nature like art. Close by are 
the necessary French costumed gen-d’arms and 
the street criers of earthern ware, stopping 
their hand-carts to listen to the music, and the 
other beggars gathering around, and the onion- 
man with a bunch of brooms on his back and 
festoons of garlic and onions from top to toe 





rest with pots of coals to warm their hands. It 
is the Poor’s street concert, to which I observe 
so many throw in their half and whole baiocchi 
—which perhaps they have just begged from you 
orme. But for the poor, said one beggar, I 
should starve and old Margaret used to say 
‘‘what is a cent or a paul to me, I shall always 


about him—and the bird cage-man, forgetting be poor as misery—and this little makes no 
his sales, and all the old and young women with | great difference—and it may give bread tc one 


babies that seem to inhabit the streets, and the | hungrier than I just now.” 


C. V. 





MY EARLY FRIENDS. 


BY C. M. BLAKER. 


A snapow falls, a blight descends on all the joys of ! As those above whose final throb the clashing bell 


earth, 

And evermore a burial chant is mingling with their 
mirth ; 

All earthly things are hastening on to their ap- 
pointed ends, 

Till dust at last with kindred dust within the 
shadow blends; 

For ever as the globe along her starry cycle rolls, 

Within the soul Time’s hollow bell some shattered 
idol tolls, 

As though with Him who sits on high, whose golden 
throne around 

Shine Seraphim and Cherubim, the beautiful and 
crowned, 

There is no change, no funeral train, no sad array 
of death, 

Though all the universe at once groan out its dying 
breath, 

With us below, while yet the winds through heaven 
blue arches range, 

There must be tears and breaking hearts and weari- 
ness and change. 

Where are my friends, where now are gone the dear 
familiar faces, 

That held within my heart, so well, their high and 
holy places? 

Whose eyes were as the early light upon the opening 
flower, 

As woodbine to the roving bee, as music to the 
bower ? 

What clouds have o’ercast their eyes, why have they 
learned to range? 

Or is it I that so forget—O, is it I that change? 

Where are my friends, where now are gone the dear 
familiar faces, 

That nobly held within my heart their green and 
golden places ? 

Some o’er the dark, tempestuous sea their distant 
way are taking, 

Some sleep the sleep that knows no dream, no moan- 
ing and no waking, 

And some, who walk among the flowers, survive 
With hearts as cold 





- has tolled ; 

And some, whose love still burns for me, are sun- 
dered from my eye, 

By leagues on leagues the swallow’s wing might 
searcely dare to try; 

Far back along the garnered fields of the gray 
reaper, Time, 

Like birds that seek their last year’s nest within 
some distant clime, 

Thought wanders over lonely shrines, to sleepless 
memory dear, 

And from their lustre wipes the rust of many a 
burning tear. 

Around me rise the sylvan hills, in rich, familiar 
green, 

And onward stretch the grassy slopes, with shining 
brooks between ;— 

Still there the broad old chestnut gleams, in whose 
luxurious shade 

I sought, at morn, the smooth, brown nuts, and 
gayly laughed and played. 

They come—they come—the merry band, the young, 
the light of heart, 

Beneath whose feet, along the turf the blue-eyed 
violets start ; 

And one there stands, around whose lips the youth- 
ful graces play 

More bright than smiles the rose of June, more 
beautiful than May. 

The hazel dell and willowy nook return upon my 
view, 

With all their blessed memories of sunlight, birds 
and dew; 

Again there steals across my brow that thrilling 
sense of spring, 

Such as alone our northern hills and northern breezes 
bring; 

The peach and apple blooms I hail with that un- 
gushing joy 

Which only stirs the veins of one, and he the dream- 
ing boy ; 

Upon the purple bough I mark the robin’s well 
wrought nest, 
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And streaming o’er the rim two bright eyes anda 
ruddy breast ; 

Afar, like seas of sunny gold, the meadow lands 
extend, 

Whose bands of glad-eyed butter-cups with fringéd 
daisies blend, 

Onee more with crimsoned hands I bend o’er the 
flush strawberry-beds, 

Amidst the perfume floating up from soft, rich 
clover heads; 

Adown the vale long, twinkling swaths lie stretched 
in green array, 

And crowded barns are breathing forth the scent of 
garnered hay ; 

Now o’er the lea, now up the hill, rolls on the loaded 
wain, 

And lusty seythes are flashing out amidst the bend- 
ing grain ; 

When from the school I, light of heart, once more 
have homeward run, 

A mother’s tender smile is mine, a sister’s silvery tone; 

Ah, whither float the shadows swift that sweep the 
autumn lands, 

And whither fades the name that’s traced along the 
ocean sands ? 

I sometimes yearn to know it, when that awful day 
shall rise, 

Whose trump shall rouse the shrouded dead to pass 
the Great Assize, 

Our God will bring the buried past to day immortal 
back, 

With all the flowers and stars that hung above its 
winding track, 





And with those stars and blossoms crown the holy 
and the blest, 

As through golden gate they pass to their eternal 
rest ; 

Those blessed hours are with the dead, whose dear- 
est forms are gone, 

And now their sad, reproachful ghosts across my 
memory moan ! 

And some who still are with the flowers, to me are 
dead and cold, 

As are the brows o’er which the bell its brazen dirge 
has rolled ; 

And some who live and love me still are sundered 
from my eye, 

By league on league the swallow’s wing might 
searcely dare to try ; 

Gone are the dear young friends that roved a merry 
band with me, 

The clover dell, the singing brook, the soft and 
shaven lea; ; 

They haunt the sunshine of the day, they rise upon 
my dreams 

With all the glory of the Past, the murmuring of its 
streams, 

Through the long night, within my soul their 
mournful vigil keep, 

And from my eyelids chase away the downy fingered 
sleep ; 

O, I will weave a cypress wreath for those I vainly 
mourn, 

And bid it twine forevermore round Friendship’s 
holy urn. 

Bloomabury, Pa., June 2, 1857. 
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BY FRANK FOREST. 





Horr comes o’er me, and the breezes 
Of the summer mild and sweet, 

With the prayer of my full spirit 
Softly blending, seem to meet. 


And the bright birds gayly singing 
Songs of joy through field and wood, 

To this heart with pleasure glowing, 
Speak of naught to come but good. 


In the west the sun is sinking, 
Night her mantle spreading round ; 
Yet no night this soul is dark’ning, 
Grief nor sorrow here are found. 


Now the moon comes dancing onward, 
Shedding brightness o’er the scene, 

Till the earth unveiled from darkness, 
Glistens ’neath her silvery sheen. 


And the stars like diamonds, beaming, 
From the azure arch above, 

Peeping forth o’er earth’s gay verdure, 
Full of tenderness and love. 


All is bright, though night is round me; 
Hope still sheds a gleam of light 
O’er my soul, and I am happy— 





Iam happy—all is bright. 





THE COLISEUM IN RUINS. 


When conquering suns 
Triumph’d in jubilant earth, it stood out dark 


With thoughts of ages; like some haughty captive 


Upon his death-bed in a Christian land, 





And lying, through the chant of psalm and creed, 

Unshriven and stern, with peace upon his brow, 

| And on his lips strange gods. 
Yenpys. 














A STRANGE 


We have been assured, on authority which 
leaves no room for doubt, that all the circum- 
stances detailed in the following narrative— 
written by a gentleman well known to the lite- 
rary world—are not merely ‘ founded on fact,” 
but are literal facts. The events alluded to 
occurred in Bristol, England, in the year 1830, 
and were dramatized in a comedy entitled ‘* The 
3ristol Hoax’”’—which has, however, become so 
rare that a guinea has been asked for a single 
copy of it. The writer of the sketch is Pliny 
Miles, Secretary of the New York Postal Reform 
Committee, and well known as author of a work 
on Iceland.—Epitror Granam. 

Once upon a time—and this is a true story 
we are telling—there was a most singular and 


romantic courtship carried on in one of the large | 


towns of England; which, from its remarkable 
denouement showed an ingenuity and tenacity 
of purpose in a young lady, that is never sur- 
passed and seldom has been equalled. It affords 
a new illustration of the oft-repeated maxim 
that ‘truth is stronger than fiction.” The 
events took place in the year 182-, but we 
shall be obliged to disguise the period, and sub- 
stitute new names and places, and then the cir- 
cumstances will be instantly recognized by many 
persons now living in the locality where the 
drama was enacted. 

Mr. Philip Mortimer was left a widower at 
the age of twenty-nine, after living in uninter- 
rupted happiness with a wife whom he had 
married six years previously. One daughter, 
oneand a half years of age, was all the tie he had 
to connect him with the memory of her he 
mourned, A niece of his wife had resided in 
his family for many years, and acted the part 
of mother, nurse, and daily companion to little 
Alice Amelia. Six months had passed, and ac- 
quaintances began to hint and surmise that no 
one was so likely to take the place of wife and 
mother as Miss Johnson, and all were pleased 
With the prospect. Our heroine was sweet and 
engaging rather than pretty, had a fortune of 
six hundred pounds a year, had lost her parents, 
and was without a relative in the world, except 
an old uncle who lived in another part of the 
kingdom, and seldom visited her oftener than 
once in twelve or eighteen months. Lucy John- 


son was of medium height, had fair hair, blue 
eyes, and elegant figure, and was just twenty- 
Several young gentlemen of good family 
and position had often admired her and heaved 
4 sigh whenever she appeared, but none had 
een successful in attempting to woo and win 
Every one now 


four, 


] 


the protege of Mr. Mortimer. 








MARRIAGE. 


had involuntarily come to the conclusion that in 
due time the widower would wed Miss Lucy. 
He was a merchant, and a successful one, had 
several ships that traded to the west coast of 
Africa, and he with his partner had amassed 
fortunes. -Twelve months flew by; eighteen, 
and still he remained single. Lucy had long 
cherished a secret partiality for the husband of 
her aunt, and she could not now disguise the 
fact from herself that she loved him. He was 
ever kind but nothing more. His voice, at times, 
while caressing little Alice, would assume a ten- 
derness toward Lucy that gave her hope, but 
the next hour he was the same as ever. The 
poet who comprehended every phase of human 
nature puts in the mouth of a woman this sen- 
tence, 


* We must be won, 
And were not made to woo.” 


He also said: 

“ Heaven hath no rage like love to hatred turned, 
And hell no fury like a woman scorned.” 

Lucy Johnson made up her mind to marry 
Philip Mortimer, or punish him, and she went 
deliberately to work. There lived at the dis- 
tance of some two miles from the city where our 
hero and heroine resided, a family, two brothers 
and a sister, of the name of Hamilton. None 
of the three were married. Possessing-a large 
fortune that had been inherited, and allied to 
two illustrious noble families, of course they 
had no associations or intercourse with those 
who soiled their hands with trade. Their money 
had been made by their paternal grandfather, 
who was a large coffee planter in the West In- 
dies, and at one time owned nine hundred slaves 
in the Island of Barbadoes. Fortunately selling 
out before the abolition discussion commenced, 
he left to his only son nearly a million sterling, 
all of which was invested in the funds. Dying 
in 1814, his three children, William Alexander, 
John Philip, and Harriet Josephine Hamilton 
were left joint heirs of over twelve hundred 
thousand pounds, one half of which was invested 
in the stock of a bank, of which the oldest bro- 
ther William was president, and both were direc- 
tors. Miss Harriet Josephine was nineteen 
years of age when Mortimer was left a widow, 
and two years after rumor said she was soon to 
espouse Earl E., son of the Marquis of A., and 
at that time one of the representatives of the 
county in the House of Commons. We shall see 
whether these expectations were to be fulfilled. 

One morning at this period of our narrative, 
the two-penny post man with his double rap 
left at Mortimer’s door a letter, At that mo- 
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ment he had just finished his breakfast and had 
little Alice in his lap. The color mounted to 
Lucy’s cheek, but it was unobserved by him, 
and immediately after she asked to be excused, 
and left the room. The note was sealed, not 
with a crest, but with the simple figure of a 
dove, cut apparently in the setting of a ring. 
Breaking it open, he read: 
‘* SomeRsetsuire, Apr. 3. 182-. 

Srr:—I do not know that you will pardon the 
presumption of one who dared not sign her 
name to this note, and yet who ventures to write 
to you. We have met, but are only slightly ac- 
quainted. I am peculiarly situated, and cir- 
cumstances are such that I cannot at present 
make myself known to you. I am free, and 
yet 1am not. My person is not controlled, and 
my fortune 1 possess in my own right, but at 
this, time it is invested with those of two mem- 
bers of my family. It is for their interest that 
I should marry a nobleman whom it is impossi- 
ble I can ever love. Though you and I have 
never spoken together but twice, and each time 
but a moment, yet you seem to possess with me 
a mysterious influence that I cannot fathom. 
You probably never thought of me the second 
time, yet something tells me my destiny is in 
some way linked with yours. You will under- 
stand me when I tell you that my position in life 
is such that my relatives would never pardon 
me for addressing you. Within six months I 
shall be able to make myself known to you, but 
that I cannot do unless you assure me that all 
my communications shall be treated with the 
most honorable confidence and secrecy. I have 
a motive that I assure you I shall be able to ex- 
plain, but I cannot be more explicit at this time. 
I forbid you making the least effort to penetrate 
my incognito. It would be in vain for you to 
attempt it, and I should cease writing. If you 
are willing to communicate with me under these 
circumstances, address your letter to ‘C. A. D, 
Post office B ——.’” 

Mortimer was thunderstruck; of something 
of aromantic turn of mind, this letter excited 
his curiosity to the highest pitch. He sat down 
and attempted to pen an answer, but it did not 
please him, and he tore it up. He tried again, 
but with no better success. Finally, after the 
sixth trial, he produced the following: 

‘Dear MADAM: m 

.I cannot tell you my sensations on receiving 
yours of yesterday. A vague something tells me 
that I have a faint recollection of one of our 
meetings. I will respect your incognito, and 
wait with impatience the time that you will 
throw it off. You may write me with the utmost 
confidence. 

Yours, sincerely, 


Pp. M.” 





He did not sign his name in full, as he was 
not positive but that the whole affair was a hoax. 
Within a week, a second letter was received. 
In that Lucy was mentioned, and a surmise 
started that, perhaps, his heart was preéngaged. 
He replied with warmth that there was no truth 
in the rumors afloat, and that he only looked on 
a certain young lady in the light of a sister, 
The correspondence continued, During this time 
Lucy was in her demeanor the same as ever, 
being the most watchful friend of little Alice, and 
always studious of Mortimer’s comfort. She 
endeavored to put on a satisfied and contented 
look, which seemed to say that she desired 
nothing further in the way of friends, home or 
sympathy. So successful was she, that one day, 
by degrees, Mortimer gave her some account of 
his correspondence with the mysterious unknown, 
She affected surprise, and entered with interest 
into the singular courtship, and encouraged him 
to continue it. She even ventured to hint that 
she believed she knew who the individual was. 
Finally, the writer, whoever she was, stated 
that she was ready to make herself known, but 
only on condition that, for the present, they 
should not meet, but that he should be guided 
entirely by her. This he agreed to, and then 
she declared herself as Miss Harriet Josephine 
Hamilton. 

It now became necessary to make the matter 
known to a third person, a confidante. Miss 
Hamilton feared that her brothers would know 
it, and it was necessary that the correspondence 
should pass through the hands of some confiden- 
tial person, and she proposed Miss Lucy Johnson. 
On telling Lucy, that young lady, in the most 
disinterested manner, gave every encourage- 
ment, and said she was positive some time before 
that Miss Hamilton was the person. A letter 
from Miss H. stated, that if they should happen 
to meet, there must be no recognition or appear- 
ance of acquaintance between them, any more 
than if this correspondence had never com- 
menced. Mortimer, in his letters, expressed the 
highest regard, and declared his intention of soon 
retiring from business. . The lady said in six 
months more she could, if she pleased, sell out 
or withdraw her stock from the bank, and then 
her affairs would be entirely under her control, 
and there would be no obstacle to their union. 
Mortimer was in raptures. So excited and 
engaged had his whole soul been during several 
months, that his partner declared he was half 
crazy, and entirely unfit for business. At this 
time, all the correspondence passed through 
Lucy’s hands. That good-natured and discreet 
young lady carried and brought all the letters, 
at first using the post-office, and latterly the 
rack and pigeon-holes in the office of a circu- 
ting library and reading-room, where many 
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ladies and gentlemen attended daily, and where 
a large amount of correspondence was left and 
called for. One day Mortimer received a letter, 
stating that probably they could meet the next 
day, and at the lady’s own house. She said it 
was a little uncertain, as it depended on the 
absence of both her brothers, and, also, on the 
contingency that no one else happened to call at 
the same time. She gave these directions, that 
Mortimer, in his carriage, with Lucy, should 
call at her gate at a certain hour, that Lucy 
should go in, and if she could meet him, she 
would have Lucy return and inform him. At 
any rate, his call would have to be a brief one. 
Punctually at the hour, the carriage stopped 
before the gate, and Miss Lucy tripped along 
the gravel walk between rows of trees, which 
were putting on the sober livery of Autumn. In 
five minutes she returned with a note; the ink 
of the superscription not yet dry, stating that 
one of her brothers was confined at home that 
day by indisposition, and she could not see him. 
This was a serious disappointment, but ‘the 
course of true love never did run smooth,’’ and 
they had to bide their time, and wait till the 
fates were propitious. 

The plot thickens; the drama takes a different 
turn. It is now time to look at matters as they 
are. As the reader is probably aware, the prime 
and sole mover in all this pretended courtship, 
is Miss Johnson, the amiable and friendly Lucy. 
Miss Harriet Josephine Hamilton was treading 
the even tenor of her way, admiring and being 
admired by the gallant Earl E., and just as inno- 
cent of all knowledge of the love affairs and 
heart struggles of Mr. Philip Mortimer, as was 
the sixteenth wife of the Dey of Algiers. It was 
all a plot of Lucy Johnson’s, and that plot was 
not yet half worked out. The affair had been 
managed in this wise. Every letter was written 
by Miss Johnson, but so cautiously and guardedly 
were they worded, that Mortimer dared not take 
the first step toward Miss Hamilton, without, as 
he supposed, that lady’s consent. And Miss 
Lucy, too, being a confident of the perturbed 
and anxious Mr. Mortimer! And ‘how that 
warm-hearted and elegant ‘young lady did sympa- 
thize with the husband of her departed aunt! 
And how, after the marriage of the parties, Miss 
Lucy was to have a house of her own, and an 
addition of four hundred a year, so that she 
would have an annual income of one thousand 
pounds, and live in her own mansion! The call 


at the house of Miss Hamilton was to clear up 
any doubts that might exi-t, and make assurance 
doubly sure—it was arran zed in this wise: Miss 
Hamilton, of course, knew nothing of the matter. 
As the carriage called at the gate, Luey went in, 
and Miss Hamilton, who was slightly acquainted 
with her, received her with politeness and civility. 


: 





‘*Miss Hamilton,” says the artless Lucy, ‘I 
am sorry to trouble you, but I know you will 
excuse me. There is a poor widow, a most ex- 
cellent person, who is in humble circumstances, 
and some benevolent ladies are trying to raise a 
little money for her.” 

‘‘Certainly, Miss Johnson, I shall be most 
happy to aid; how much do you wish ?” 

‘‘A guinea will do,” said Miss Johnson, and 
the sum was paid with great politeness. 

‘*T hope, Miss Johnson, you will not hesitate 
to call on me again whenever you are on any 
benevolent project.’ 

‘‘Thank you very kindly. By the way, can 
you favor me with a pen, to address a note?” 

‘*Certainly.” The pen and ink were brought, 
and Miss Lucy superscribed the note before 
referred to—it, of course, having been written 
previously—and carried it out to the disappointed 
wooer, with the ink scarcely dry. 

The correspondence continued; and with one 
excuse after another, two months more flew by, 
without a meeting between the parties. At last, 
it was arranged that they were to meet at a hotel 
in a neighboring town. 

Mr. Mortimer was to drive there in his car- 
riage with Miss Johnson, and Miss Hamilton 
agreed to undergo the ordeal. The meeting was 
to take place in a private parlor of the hotel at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Miss Johnson 
was to be the negotiator between the parties, 
and as Miss Hamilton was to be along with her 
brother and apparently stopping there casually, 
the interview was to take place when he had 
stepped out, as he knew nothing of their cor- 
respondence. The momentous period approaches. 
But at the last hour Miss Johnson told Mr. Mor- 
timer that Miss Hamilton could not undergo a 
meeting that day; but if he would step to her 
parlor door she would give him her hand in to- 
ken of her presence and esteem. He, called at 
the door, and a delicate hand was put out, but 
without the face being seen. This the enam- 
oured Mortimer seized and pressed to his lips. 
There was no further meeting that day. Off 
drove the delighted lover, with Miss Johnson by 
his side, and he had made no inquiries at the 
hotel, as that his last letter arranging the inter- 
view forbade him to do. 

Another month passed. The lady’s corres- 
pondence grew more and more affectionate, and 
Mortifher’s more and more ardent. Finally it 
was stated that there was no prospect of obtain- 
ing the brothers’ consent, and they might as 
well be married privately. It was arranged to 
take place at this very hotel where the hand was 
kissed, and in the evening; and Miss Johnson 
was to be present as one of the bridesmaids. So 
infatuated was Mortimer, that he could not see 
any absurdity in any of the arrangements, nor 
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did he have the least suspicion that he was being 
magnificently sold. The bride even refused to 
see him before they stood up to the ceremony. 
Scarcely knowing the lady by sight, and en- 
veloped, as she was, in a veil, he actually did not 
know to whom he was married. It was evening. 
The ceremony passed. Mortimer had laid out 
twelve hundred pounds, in purchasing a splendid 
carriage and elegant pair of horses. With these 
he started on his wedding tour, railways not then 
being in existence. Until he took his seat in the 
carriage by the side of his bride, did he know 
the face or had identity of the woman he had 
wedded. We are not penning a romance, but 
giving a simple chronicle of facts. Mortimer 
had married a very pretty bar-maid, from a 
neighboring village, and the parties were on the 
road toward London. Having accomplished her 
purpose, Miss Johnson had traveled in another 
direction. .Of course, there was a ‘‘scene.” We 
were not present, but a scene certainly took 
place, and the terribly hoaxed merchant, who 
had been so successful in the African trade, had 
for once made a bad bargain. The goods he had 
purchased wore a wrong label, in fact were coun- 
terfeit. There was no doubtof it. But, though 
it is a comparatively easy matter to get married, 
it was not so easy to get the knot untied. He 
refused to live with the pretty bar-maid; the 
real Miss Hamilton was shocked and mortified 
beyond measure; gossip, jeers and ridicule even 
to the wildest height, the bride sued her husband 
for a maintenance, and Miss Johnson, the cause 








of this wide-spread woe, was indicted for a con- 
spiracy to marry a gentleman to a woman with 
afeigned name. The trial of Miss Johnson came 
off in the court of Xing’s Bench, and we are only 
relating a simple historical fact, when we say 
that no trial in the west of England, for a quarter 
of a century, had attracted half the attention of 
this. Miss Johnson was found guilty, but the 
court dealt leniently with her. She was impri- 
soned six months; the marriage was set aside as 
illegal; Miss Hamilton espoused the Earl, and 
they. made a long tour on the Continent, but 
none received a heavier blow than the credulous 
Mr. Mortimer. He was obliged to close his 
business and leave the place. But the train fired 
by the young lady, in revenge for being neglected, 
made still wider devastation. In order to carry 
out her purposes, Lucy had the bar-maid go on 
her own responsibility, and engage all her wed- 
ding dresses. As she was to marry a gentleman 
of fortune, she readily got credit for all this to 
the amount of over four hundred pounds. She 
was never able to pay, and the two young mantua- 
makers who furnished the articles, having but 
little capital, were irretrievably ruined, and 
driven into the bankrupt court. The bride, 
whose name was Julia Anderson, was married, 
but had no husband. The heroine of this series 
of disasters met the usual fate of conspirators. 
It would have been well had she remembered the 


words of Cardinal Wolsey: 


“T told ye all, 
When first you set this dangerous stone a rolling, 
’T would fall upon yourselves.” 





SONG. 





“COME, SALLIE, COME.” 


BY JOHN 


H. BAZLEY. 


“Come, Sallie, come,” to th’ dingle side 
When day-light fades away, 
Where wild flowers sing “ forget me not,” 
And skies look bright and gay— ® 
When the moon’s soft Mght of silver sheen, 
And glistening stars in heaven are seen. 


“Come, Sallie, come,” to th’ dingle side, 
And hear the vesper bell ; 

Then through the wood’s we'll gently glide, 
And tales of kindness tell— 


When the moon’s soft light of silver sheen, 


And glistening stars in heaven are seen. 


“Come, Sallie, come,” to th’ dingle side, 
When the sun has gone to rest, 
And listen to the coming tide 
And watch its rising breast— 
By the moon’s soft light of silver sheen, 
And glistening stars in heaven are seen. 


“Come, Sallie, come,” to th’ dingle side, 
Come at the twilight hour ; 

For then’s the time, when those who love, 
Feel most its potent power— 








When the moon’s soft light of silver sheen 
\ And glistening stars in heaven are seen. 











Slower and Garden Hints. 





SPLENDID LILY. 

One.of the most admired of the lily tribe, is the 
‘jancifolium,” having showy blossoms, and throw- 
ing out in great profusion a rich and refreshing fra- 
grance. In order to grow them to perfection, they 
should be re-potted every season, putting them at 
once into the pots they are intended to flower in. 
The soil should be composed of three parts turfy 
loam, well broken to pieces, to one part of well- 
rotted dung, with a good intermixture of road and 
white sand. Prepare the pot in the usual way of 
draining, cover the drainage with the prepared soil 
to about an inch in depth, and place the bulb on it 
in the centre of the pot, and cover it on all sides 
with white or drift-sand, which will cause it to turn 
out clean the following season, and protect it from 
the ravages of insects. Then fill the pot with soil up 
to its proper height, settling it down well, but not 
pressing too firmly. If the soil is used in a moist 
state, they will not require watering until they begin 
to show themselves breaking through the surface. 
Place them in a cold pit, where they can have plenty 
of light and air, and let them have the benefit of a 
slight covering in sharp weather. After they have 
remained in the pit until about the beginning of 
May, they should be removed into some shaded 
situation out of doors, allowing them to remain there 
until they come into bloom, when they can be re- 
moved into any place where they may be required. 
After they have finished blooming, stand them out 
in the sun until they have died down, then stack 
them on their sides in some dry place, to prevent 
them receiving any moisture until they are again 
re-potted. They may be increased very readily, 
either by the offsets they throw out so abundantly, 
or from the scales of an old bulb, or from seed. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FLOWERS. 

Botanists have long admitted that flowers owe 
their color to two coloring principles—a blue, called 
“eyanic,” and a yellow, called “xanthic.” For 
some time, the blue color of blue flowers was attri- 
buted to the presence of indigo—but Chevruel showed 
that this blue is always reddened by acids, which 
fact sets the indigo theory aside. M.M. Fremy and 
Cloez have isolated the blue principle, and they call 
itcyanine, To obtain it, they treat with boiling 
alcohol the petals of the violet, or iris, until the flower 
is colorless and the liquid takes a fine blue tint. 
The tint disappears soon, but re-appears on evapo- 
rating the alcohol in the air; on pouring water into 
the product of this evaporation, a resinous substance 
separates—the coloring matter remains in solution, 
and may be precipitated by acetate of lead; the pre- 
cipitate is green—it is washed with a large amount 
of water, and treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which removes the lead, and leaves the eyanine in 
solution. It - gently evaporated in a water-bath, 


| absolute alcohol is added, and then the cyanine is 
precipitated in bluish flocks by ether. The coloring 
matter of roses, peonies, some dahlias, etc., is a mo- 
dification of cyanine; the vegetable juices have an 
acid re-action—which changes the blue cyanine to 
red; while the juices of blue flowers are neutral. In 
the presence of alkalies, the rose color becomes, first 
blue, and then green, The yellow coloring matter 
has no relation to cyanine. There are two different 
substances—one insoluble in water, “ xanthine ;” 
the other very soluble, “ xantheine ;” the former is 
analagous to the resins, and, along with cyanine, it 
produces in flowers an orange color, a searlet, and a 
red, The xantheine combines easily with oxides. 


TREATMENT OF FLOWER CUTTINGS. 

The materials for a cutting pot may thus be ob- 
tained and treated:—Provide either broken pot- 
sherds, pebbles, or chips of stones from a mason’s 
yard, and place them in the bottom of the pot. 
Over these put rough, fibrous peat or turf—this act- 
ing as drainage, which is most essential; then pre- 
pare peat, loam, and white sand in equal parts, with 
the addition of a little powdered charcoal ; let these 
be well incorporated together and passed through a 
fine sieve, and then put this compost on the top of 
the above mentioned drainage, pressing it well down. 
This should be in sufficient quantity to reach within 
one and a half inch of the top of the pot. Finish 
with pure white sand, and let the whole be well wa- 
tered, to settle all down before the cuttings are put 
in. Then, having bell-glasses at hand, and the pots 
ready, dibble the cuttings into the sand, which will 
induce the emission of roots, and these will strike 
down into the compost, which, prepared in the man- 
ner described, will suit any plant. After the cut- 
tings are inserted, let them be gently watered, to 
settle the sand round them; cover with the bell- 
glasses, and shade until they have become rooted. 
Cuttings must not be put in too closely together, 
otherwise they will damp off. Wipe the condensed 
moisture from the glasses once a day, but keep them 
close for the first fortnight or three weeks; afterward 
admit air by degrees, by placing a little wedge under 
the glasses. When the cuttings are rooted, remove 
the latter altogether, and sprinkle occasionally with 
water. 

BEAUTIFUL CHARACTERISTIC OF BULBS. 

What is, in common language, termed a bulbous 
root, is by Linnzus designated the hybernacle or 
winter lodge of a young plant. The bulbs in every 
respect resemble buds, except in being produced un- 
derground, and include the leaves and flowers in 
miniature, which are to be expanded in the ensuing 
spring. By cautiously cutting, in the early spring, 
through the concentric coats of a tulip-root longitu- 
dinally from the top to the base, and taking them off 





successively, the whole flower of the next summer’s 
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tulip is beautifully seen by the naked eye, with its 
petals, pistils, and stamen. The flower exists in 
other bulbs in the same manner—but the individual 
flowers of others being less, they are not so easily 
detected, or so conspicious to the naked eye. In the 
buds of the daphne mezereon, and in those of the 
hepatica, and at the base of the osmunda lunaria, a 
perfect plant of the future year may be found, com- 
plete in allits parts. This is one of the most inte- 
resting phenomena in the floral world. 
THE CALCEOLARIA. 

Growing young shoots of the shrubby calceola- 
ria, strike freely toward the end of summer, when 
the sun’s heat is on the decline, a dark, cool situa- 
tion being desirable; these, when struck and potted 
off, getting established, may be stopped, and will 
then break into lateral shoots; these shoots can be 
tied out, trained, and again stopped, in every way 
similar to the treatment given jn the formation of 
pelargonium specimen bottoms, ‘only that the latter 
make their principal growth before the calceolarias. 
Early struck cuttings, if healthy, and well managed, 
will make large specimens early in the summer. 
Some kinds will do much better from young plants 
than by keeping the old stools. They will, in many 
respects, respond to the stopping, training, and re- 
potting; and in due time, root-pruning, potting 
back into smaller pots, etc., as do pelargoniums, 
using rich soil, and by this course of treatment will 
give a corresponding number of flower-spikes and 
blooms to the breaks made. 


CULTURE OF CROCUSES. 

To raise the crocus from seed, the latter should be 
sown immediately after being gathered, in light, dry 
earth, that will neither bind, nor retain moisture 
long; but it is not necessary that it should be rich, 
as that might encourage too much luxuriance and 
humidity. Large pots or pans, or small shallow 
boxes of such soil, with a sufficiency of holes and 
broken ware at the bottom, to drain off all superflu- 
ous moisture, are the best receptacles for these seeds, 
which should be sown thinly, and not covered, at 
the time of sowing, more than half an inch with the 
mould. The most suitable aspect or situation for 





showers. As the season advances, they should be 
removed to a warm aspect, and protected, as may be 
necessary, from all excessive rains, frosts, and snows, 
yet allowed the benefit of air, even though the wea- 
ther be somewhat cold. When the sun acquires 
sufficient power to dry the earth in the boxes, they 
must have gentle waterings. It will then be found 
advantageous to remove them to a cool but not shel- 
tered situation, where they may remain until their 
leaves die down, continuing to give them, while 
their leaves are growing, judicious waterings, when 
the sun is not shining. They should be kept free 
from humidity, from weeds, and from every kind of 
insect. 
SHADE FOR PLANTS. 

Shade is necessary for all plants in their infancy, 
also when they are diseased, or when they have suf- 
fered violence by removal. Seeds germinate best in 
obscurity, and young plants thrive better when 
shaded for a few days after they areup. The clouds 
often furnish such shade—but art may use means to 
give it to them. Seeds that are necessary to be 
sown on the surface, or with a little earth over them, 
also grow best if shaded for a time. Shade, too, is 
necessary for such plants, as it is desirable to pro- 
long their freshness and flowering—and it is equally 
important, and almost indispensable to cuttings or 
slips, in order that they may root well. But plants 
in the light purify the air by absorbing carbonic 
acid, and disengaging their oxygen, and at night 
they corrupt the air by suffering carbonic acid to 
escape without being decomposed. 


PLANTS IN MASSES. 

The general requisites for plants adapted for 
growing, are, dwarf compact habit and foliage; de- 
cided colors, that will bear rain and a bright sun 
without fading; and a habit of producing a succes- 
sion of bloom from early in the summer to late in 
the fall. The best kinds of flower-garden plants for 
this purpose, or for planting entire beds, are verbe- 
nas—scarlet, crimson, purple and violet, lilac and 
lavender, rose and pink, and white; calceolarias— 
yellow, orange, bronze, brown, yellow, and crimson; 
petunias—purple, rose, white, striped and varie- 





the boxes until autumn sets in, is a moderately | 
shady, yet unsheltered one, permitting them to re- | 


ceive all the influence of the weather, except heavy 
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gated; geraniums, dahlias, heliotropes, lobelias, 
 salvias, phloxes, pansies, nasturtiums, and also, 4 
| great number of annuals. 
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Our Curiosities, 





MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISING 

Is not a modern idea, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing, which is more than a century old: 

“To the angelic fair of true English breed: Sir 
John Dinely, of Windsor Castle, recommends him- 
self and his ample fortune to any angelic beauty of 
good breed, fit to become and willing to be a mother 
of a noble heir, and keep up the name of an ancient 
family, ennobled by deeds of arms and ancestral re- 
nown. Ladies ata certain period of life need not 


apply, as heirship is the object of the ladies’ sincere 
admirer, Sir John Dinely. Fortune favors the bold. 
| Such ladies as this advertisement may induce to ap- 
| ply or send their agents (but not servants or ma- 
trons) may direct to me at the Castle, Windsor. 
Happiness and pleasure are agreeable objects, and 
should be regarded as well as honer. The lady who 
thus becomes my wife will be a baronetess, and rank 
accordingly as Lady Dinely, of Windsor. Good and 
favor to all ladies of Great Britain. Pull no caps 
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on his account, but favor him with your smiles, and 
peans of pleasure await your steps.” 





HOW TO PRODUCE SLEEP. 

A writer in the Mobile Advertiser says the great 
point to be gained in order to produce sleep, is es- 
eape from thought, “clinging, tenacious, imperious 
thought,” which he effects by this simple process : 

“T turn my eye balls as far to the right or left, or 
upward, or downward, as I can without pain, and 
then commence rolling them slowly, with that diver- 
gence from a direct line of vision, around in their 
sockets, and continue doing this until—I fall asleep ; 
which occurs generally within three minutes, and 
always in five, at most. The immediate effect of this 
procedure differs from that of any other of which I 
have ever heard, to procure sleep. It not merely 
diverts thought into a new channel, but actually 
suspends it.” 

CURIOUS OBSERVATION. 

PotyeAmy.—* Is ita fact or a fancy, that where 
polygamy prevails, there are more females born than 
males?” It seems to be the fact, whatever may be 
the physiological explanation, Late reports from 
Utah confirm this opinion. The law which deter- 
mines sex, though much studied, is not well under- 
stood. There is, however, a law, without doubt.— 
Phrenological Journal. 

There are more females than males born in hot 
countries than in cold, more where polygamy pre- 
vails and more where people marry at a very early 
age. Any person may verify this last observation 
for themselves by observing the propagation of male 
and female children in families of their acquaint- 
ance. On the other hand there is more mental and 
physical vigor character and strength, in those races 
whose children are not born under any of these 
three conditions. Talking of marriages we find the 
following curious facts condensed in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

“THE STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE, 


We have already alluded to the Annual Report of 
the Registrar of the State of Massachusetts. One 
of the chapters is devoted to the subject of mar- 
RIAGE, and it is full of curious details. No marriage 
is reported as having occurred during the years 1854 
and 1855, in the town of Hancock, in the County 
of Berkshire, although at the last census it had 848 
inhabitants. The following towns afforded only one 
marriage during the year 1855, viz:—Cheshire, in 
Berkshire County, with 1532 inhabitants; Middle- 
ton, in Essex County, having 880 inhabitants, and 
reporting twenty-one births and eleven deaths dur. 
ing the year; Nahant, in the same county, with a 
population of 270; Monroe, in Franklin County, 
with 217 inhabitants; Montgomery, in Hampden 
County, with 413; Roxborough, in Middlesex 
Vounty, with 413; Halifax, in Plymouth County, 
with 786; and Rutland, in the County of Worces- 
‘er, with 1102 inhabitants, and reporting twenty- 
seven births and twenty-nine deaths: 





During the last twelve years, the greatest number 
of marriages occurred in the month of November. 
The most popular months for marriage were Novem- 
ber, October, May, January, September and April. 
According to preceding reports, the most usual time 
for contracting a marriage, has been between the 
ages of 20 and 25 for both sexes. The next great- 
est number of first marriages have occurred in the 
period of from 25 to 30 among males, and from 20 
to 25 among females ; and the third greatest number 
in the period between the ages of 20 and 25 among 
males, and including females under 20. By the ta- 
bles of the present report, the first period remains 
precisely the same as heretofore, and included 2648 
first marriages, and 2733 of all descriptions of mar- 
riages. Of the second period for the year 1855, of 
males from 25 to 30 and females under 20, there 
were 1752 first marriages, and 1777 of all descrip- 
tions; and in the third period, of males from 25 to 
30 and females from 20 to 25, there were 1710 first 
marriages, and 1887 of all others. In 147 cases of 
first marriages both parties were under 20 years of 
age. 

Among the males married for the first time, one 
under 30 was joined toa maiden of over 55. Another 
maiden over 55 was married to a bachelor between 
50 and 55 years of age. One female, also a maiden, 
and between 70 and75 years of age, married a widower 
over 80. Five females and thirty-seven males had 
arrived at more than 70 years of age before their 
last marriage; and two of the men were over 80, 
and two of the women were over 75 years of age. 

During the year the youngest male who was mar- 
ried was a youth of 16 to a bride of 17. Seven 
grooms of the age of 17 years were united to brides 
severally, one of 14, 16, 17 and 19 each, and three 
of 21. The youngest was a girl of 13 years to a 
man of 21. One male of 16 years of age, seven of 
17, fifty-three of 18, one hundred and forty-seven 
of 19, and ninety of 20, were married for the first 
time; and ten females of 14, forty-three of 15, and 
seventy-three of 16, were married also for the first 
time. Of the 12,329 marriages during the year, 
9640 were first marriages of both parties. The old- 
est couple were a widower of 82 to a maiden of 77, 
and the youngest couple was a youth of 17 and a 
bride of 14.” 


CURIOUS LETTER TO A WATCHMAKER, 

I herewith send thee my pocket clock, which 
greatly standeth in need of thy friendly correction. 
The last time he was at thy friendly school, he was 
in no way reformed nor in the least benefitted 
thereby ; for I perceive by the index of his mind 
that he is a liar, and the truth is not in him! that 
his motions are wavering and irregular; that his 
pulse is sometimes slow, which betokeneth not an 
even temper ; and at other times it waxeth sluggish, 
notwithstanding I frequently urge him; when he 
should be on his duty as thou knoweth his usual 
name denoteth, I find him slumbering, or, as the 
vanity human reason phraseth, I catch him napping. 
Examine* him therefore, and prove him, I beseech 
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tulip is beautifully seen by the naked eye, with its 
petals, pistils, and stamen. The flower exists in 
other bulbs in the same manner—but the individual 
flowers of others being less, they are not so easily 
detected, or so conspicious to the naked eye. In the 
buds of the daphne mezereon, and in those of the 
hepatica, and at the base of the osmunda lunaria, a 
perfect plant of the future year may be found, com- 
plete in allits parts. This is one of the most inte- 
resting phenomena in the floral world. 
THE CALCEOLARIA. 

Growing young shoots of the shrubby calceola- 
ria, strike freely toward the end of summer, when 
the sun’s heat is on the decline, a dark, cool situa- 
tion being desirable; these, when struck and potted 
off, getting established, may be stopped, and will 
then break into lateral shoots; these shoots can be 
tied out, trained, and again stopped, in every way 
similar to the treatment given jn the formation of 
pelargonium specimen bottoms, ‘only that the latter 
make their principal growth before the calceolarias. 
Early struck cuttings, if healthy, and well managed, 
will make large specimens early in the summer. 
Some kinds will do much better from young plants 
than by keeping the old stools. They will, in many 
respects, respond to the stopping, training, and re- 
potting; and in due time, root-pruning, potting 
back into smaller pots, ete., as do pelargoniums, 
using rich soil, and by this course of treatment will 
give a corresponding number of flower-spikes and 
blooms to the breaks made. 


CULTURE OF CROCUSES. 

To raise the crocus from seed, the latter should be 
sown immediately after being gathered, in light, dry 
earth, that will neither bind, nor retain moisture 
long; but it is not necessary that it should be rich, 
as that might encourage too much luxuriance and 
humidity. Large pots or pans, or small shallow 
boxes of such soil, with a sufficiency of holes and 
broken ware at the bottom, to drain off all superflu- 
ous moisture, are the best receptacles for these seeds, 
which should be sown thinly, and not covered, at 
the time of sowing, more than half an inch with the 


mould. The most suitable aspect or situation for | 





the boxes until autumn sets in, is a moderately | 


shady, yet unsheltered one, permitting them to re- | 
ceive all the influence of the weather, except heavy , great number of annuals. 


showers. As the season advances, they should be 
removed to a warm aspect, and protected, as may be 
necessary, from all excessive rains, frosts, and snows, 
yet allowed the benefit of air, even though the wea- 
ther be somewhat cold. When the sun acquires 
sufficient power to dry the earth in the boxes, they 
must have gentle waterings. It will then be found 
advantageous to remove them toa cool but not shel- 
tered situation, where they may remain until their 
leaves die down, continuing to give them, while 
their leaves are growing, judicious waterings, when 
the sun is not shining. They should be kept free 
from humidity, from weeds, and from every kind of 
insect. 
SHADE FOR PLANTS. 

Shade is necessary for all plants in their infancy, 
also when they are diseased, or when they have suf- 
fered violence by removal. Seeds germinate best in 
obscurity, and young plants thrive better when 
shaded for a few days after they areup. The clouds 
often furnish such shade—but art may use means to 
give it to them. Seeds that are necessary to be 
sown on the surface, or with a little earth over them, 
also grow best if shaded for a time. Shade, too, is 
necessary for such plants, as it is desirable to pro- 
long their freshness and flowering—and it is equally 
important, and almost indispensable to cuttings or 
slips, in order that they may root well. But plants 
in the light purify the air by absorbing carbonic 
acid, and disengaging their oxygen, and at night 
they corrupt the air by suffering carbonic acid to 
escape without being decomposed. 


PLANTS IN MASSES. 

The general requisites for plants adapted for 
growing, are, dwarf compact habit and foliage; de- 
cided colors, that will bear rain and a bright sun 
without fading; and a habit of producing a succes- 
sion of bloom from early in the summer to late in 
the fall. The best kinds of flower-garden plants for 
this purpose, or for planting entire beds, are verbe- 
nas—scarlet, crimson, purple and violet, lilac and 
lavender, rose and pink, and white; calceolarias— 
yellow, orange, bronze, brown, yellow, and crimson; 
petunias—purple, rose, white, striped and varie- 
gated; geraniums, dahlias, heliotropes, lobelias, 
salvias, phloxes, pansies, nasturtiums, and also, a 





Our Curiosities. 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISING 
Is not a modern idea, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing, which is more than a century old: 
‘To the angelic fair of true English breed: Sir 


John Dinely, of Windsor Castle, recommends him- | 
self and his ample fortune to any angelic beauty of 
good breed, fit to become and willing to be a mother | 


apply, as heirship is the object of the ladies’ sincere 
admirer, Sir John Dinely. Fortune favors the bold. 


| Such ladies as this advertisement may induce to ap- 
ply or send their agents (but not servants or ma- 


trons) may direct to me at the Castle, Windsor. 
Happiness and pleasure are agreeable objects, and 
should be regarded as well as honor. The lady who 


of a noble heir, and keep up the name of an ancient | thus becomes my wife will be a baronetess, and rank 
family, ennobled by deeds of arms and ancestral re- | accordingly as Lady Dinely, of Windsor. Good and 


nown. 


Ladies at a certain period of life need not favor to all ladies of Great Britain. 
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on his account, but favor him with your smiles, and 
peans of pleasure await your steps.” 





HOW TO PRODUCE SLEEP. 

A writer in the Mobile Advertiser says the great 
point to be gained in order to produce sleep, is es- 
eape from thought, “clinging, cenacious, imperious 
thought,” which he effects by this simple process : 

“T turn my eye balls as far to the right or left, or 
upward, or downward, as I can without pain, and 
then commence rolling them slowly, with that diver- 
gence from a direct line of vision, around in their 
sockets, and continue doing this until—I fall asleep ; 
which occurs generally within three minutes, and 
always in five, at most. The immediate effect of this 
procedure differs from that of any other of which I 
have ever heard, to procure sleep. It not merely 
diverts thought into a new channel, but actually 
suspends it.” 

CURIOUS OBSERVATION. 

PotreaAmy.—* Is it a fact or a fancy, that where 
polygamy prevails, there are more females born than 
males?” It seems to be the fact, whatever may be 
the physiological explanation. Late reports from 
Utah confirm this opinion. The law which deter- 
mines sex, though much studied, is not well under- 
stood. There is, however, a law, without doubt.— 
Phrenological Journal. 

There are more females than males born in hot 
countries than in cold, more where polygamy pre- 
vails and more where people marry at a very early 
age. Any person may verify this last observation 
for themselves by observing the propagation of male 
and female children in families of their acquaint- 
ance. On the other hand there is more mental and 
physical vigor character and strength, in those races 
whose children are not born under any of these 
three conditions. Talking of marriages we find the 
following curious facts condensed in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer ; 

“THE STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE, 


We have already alluded to the Annual Report of 
the Registrar of the State of Massachusetts. One 
of the chapters is devoted to the subject of mar- 
RIAGE, and it is full of curious details. No marriage 
is reported as having occurred during the years 1854 
and 1855, in the town of Hancock, in the County 
of Berkshire, although at the last census it had 848 
inhabitants. The following towns afforded only one 
marriage during the year 1855, viz:—Cheshire, in 
Berkshire County, with 1532 inhabitants ; Middle- 
ton, in Essex County, having 880 inhabitants, and 
reporting twenty-one births and eleven deaths dur. 
ing the year; Nahant, in the same county, with a 
population of 270; Monroe, in Franklin County, 
with 217 inhabitants; Montgomery, in Hampden 
Vounty, with 413; Roxborough, in Middlesex 
Vounty, with 413; Halifax, in Plymouth County, 
with 786; and Rutland, in the County of Worces- 
ter, with 1102 inhabitants, and reporting twenty- 
seven births and twenty-nine deaths: 








During the last twelve years, the greatest number 
of marriages occurred in the month of November. 
The most popular months for marriage were Novem- 
ber, October, May, January, September and April. 
According to preceding reports, the most usual time 
for contracting a marriage, has been between the 
ages of 20 and 25 for both sexes. The next great- 
est number of first marriages have occurred in the 
period of from 25 to 30 among males, and from 20 
to 25 among females ; and the third greatest number 
in the period between the ages of 20 and 25 among 
males, and including females under 20. By the ta- 
bles of the present report, the first period remains 
precisely the same as heretofore, and included 2648 
first marriages, and 2733 of all descriptions of mar- 
riages. Of the second period for the year 1855, of 
males from 25 to 30 and females under 20, there 
were 1752 first marriages, and 1777 of all descrip- 
tions; and in the third period, of males from 25 to 
30 and females from 20 to 25, there were 1710 first 
marriages, and 1887 of all others. In 147 cases of 
first marriages both parties were under 20 years of 
age. 

Among the males married for the first time, one 
under 30 was joined toa maiden of over 55. Another 
maiden over 55 was married to a bachelor between 
50 and 55 years of age. One female, also a maiden, 
and between 70 and 75 years of age, married a widower 
over 80. Five females and thirty-seven males had 
arrived at more than 70 years of age before their 
last marriage; and two of the men were over 80, 
and two of the women were over 75 years of age. 

During the year the youngest male who was mar- 
ried was a youth of 16 to a bride of 17. Seven 
grooms of the age of 17 years were united to brides 
severally, one of 14, 16, 17 and 19 each, and three 
of 21. The youngest was a girl of 13 years to a 
man of 21. One male of 16 years of age, seven of 
17, fifty-three of 18, one hundred and forty-seven 
of 19, and ninety of 20, were married for the first 
time; and ten females of 14, forty-three of 15, and 
seventy-three of 16, were married also for the first 
time. Of the 12,329 marriages during the year, 
9640 were first marriages of both parties. The old- 
est couple were a widower of 82 to a maiden of 77, 
and the youngest couple was a youth of 17 and a 
bride of 14.” 


CURIOUS LETTER TO A WATCHMAKER. 

I herewith send thee my pocket clock, which 
greatly standeth in need of thy friendly correction. 
The last time he was at thy friendly school, he was 
in no way reformed nor in the least benefitted 
thereby ; for I perceive by the index of his mind 
that he is a liar, and the truth is not in him! that 
his motions are wavering and irregular; that his 
pulse is sometimes slow, which betokeneth not an 
even temper; and at other times it waxeth sluggish, 
notwithstanding I frequently urge him; when he 
should be on his duty as thou knoweth his usual 
name denoteth, I find him slumbering, or, as the 
vanity human reason phraseth, I catch him napping. 
Examine* him therefore, and prove him, I beseech 
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thee, thoroughly, that thou mayest, being well ac- 
quainted with his inward frame and disposition, draw 
him from the error of his way, and show him the 
wherein he should go. It grieves me to think, and 
when I ponder thereon I am verily of opinion that 
his body is foul, and the whole mass is corrupt. 
Cleanse him, therefore, with thy charming physic, 
from all pollution, that he may vibrate and circulate 
according to the truth. I will place him a few days 
under thy care, and pay for his board as thou re- 
quirest. I entreat thee, friend John, to demean thy- 
self on this occasion with judgment, according to the 
gift which is in thee and prove thyself a workman. 
And when thou layest thy correcting hand upon him, 
let it be without passion, lest thou shouldst drive 
him to destruction. Do thou regulate his motion for 
a time to come, by the motion of light that ruleth 
the day, and when thou findest him converted from 
the errors of his ways and more conformable to the 
above mentioned rules, then do thou send him home, 
with the just bill of charges drawn out in the spirit 
of moderation, and it shall be sent to thee, the root 
of all evil. 


HOW FAR IS IT? 

Ours A “Great Country.”—The following table, 
showing the comparative distances between some of 
the American and foreign cities, affords a very good 
idea of the extent of cur continent: 


AMERICAN. 

Miles. 
Pittsburg to Boston, 616 
New York to Mobile, 1,476 
Philadelphia to Pensacola, 1,443 
Boston to Nashville, 1,590 
New York to Charleston, 790 
Boston to Galveston, 2,256 
New York to New Orleans, 1,640 


Source to Mouth of the Mississippi, 2,985 
San Francisco to N. York, (overland) 3,800 


FOREIGN. 

Miles. 
Paris to Vienna, 625 
Paris to St. Petersburg, 1,510 
St. Petersburg to Constantinople, 1,450 
London to Constantinople, 1,490 
London to Vienna, 760 
Stockholm to Madrid, 2,160 
London to Rome, 910 
St. Petersburg to Thebes, 2,800 





THE HUMAN FACE. 

The Rev. Orville Dewey, in one of his lectures on 
the Problem of Human Destiny, remarks: “ The 
expression of the face is a beautiful distinction of 
humanity. We are little aware of the influence 
which it constantly exerts. If the dumb animal, on 
whom man exerts his cruelty, if the horse or dog, 
when suffering by a blow from the violence of man, 
could turn upon him with a look of indignation or 
appeal, could any one resist the power of mute ex- 
postulation? How extraordinary, too, the difference 





of expression in the human face, by which the re- 


cognition of personal identity is secured. On this 
small surface, nine inches by six, are depicted such 
various traits, that among the millions of inhabitants 
of the earth, no two have the same lineaments of the 
face. What dire confusion would ensue if all coun- 
tenances were alike; if fathers did not know their 
own children by sight, nor husbands their wives! 
But now we could pick out our friends from among 
the multitudes of the universe. 





THE ACT OF DYING IS SELDOM PAINFUL, 

Sir Henry Halfourd, the eminent London physi- 
cian, says :— Of the great number to whom it has 
been my painful professional duty to have adminis- 
tered in the last hours of their lives, I have some- 
times felt surprised that so few have appeared reluct- 
ant to go to the undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveler returns.” 





STAFFORDSHIRE AMUSEMENTS. 

In the direction of Wednesbury cocking and bull- 
baiting still have their admirers. A rather gaillard 
song touching Wednesbury cocking was a favorite 
with George the Fourth; and it was a rearer of bull- 
dogs in that vicinity who once attempted to justify 
his brutal treatment of his wife on the ground that 
“she had refused to suckle the pup!” In the same 
district no charge of unfilial cruelty is laid against 
the smith who, when rearing a bull-pup, induced his 
old father to go on all-fours and imitate the bull, 
and who was so delighted at seeing the canine pu- 
pil pin the old man by the nose, as to disregard the 
paternal roaring, and to exclaim, “ Hold him, Grow- 
ler, boy, hold him! beur it feyther, bear it! ’twill 
be the making of the pup.” Such are the social traits 
to be found in the iron and coal districts in the 
neighborhood of Wolverhampton. 





CURIOUS PLAY ON WORDS. 
The following play upon words cannot well be 
beaten :— 
I cannot bear to see a bear, bear down upon a hare, 


When bare of hair, he strips the hare, for hare I ery “ for- 
bear !” 


TORTURE. 

We find the following note and comment in the 
Charlestown Mass. City Advertiser : 

‘‘TortuRING.—There are still to be found, in the 
old world, even in this age of enlightenment and pro- 
gression, governments which resort to torture as 4 
means of extorting confession from their prisoners. 
When will a better system become universal? When 
will mankind arise and crush the tyranny which 
employs such horrible means to accomplish its pur- 
poses. The inventors of torturing instruments 
should be the first upon whom the experiment of 
testing them should be made. Men whose wits have 
been devoted to such infernal conceptions, have 0¢- 
casionally experienced the fearful sufferings which 
they produced, but the instances are not commo? 
enough. At the present time the state of affairs in 
Sicily is perfectly frightful. A new instrument of 
torture has been invented, and is used with good ef- 
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fect [!] in extorting confessions from prisoners. The 
inventor isa police agent, Baiona, and he was re- 
warded by his humane master with the cross of 
Francis I, for his invention. The following descrip- 
tion of the instrument is furnished, by which it will 
be seen that the cufia is superior in refinement of 
cruelty to the ‘iron mask,’ or any of the infernal 
torturing engines of antiquity: 

‘This cap, or cufia consists of a circular band of 
steel, passing round the head just above the eyes, 
with a semi-circular band of the same material con- 
necting it over the top of the head from ear to ear; 
attachéd to this superstructure is a chin-strap of steel 
wire, growing broader toward the bottom, so as to 
confine the lower jaw completely, and make it ut- 
terly impossible to articulate when the bands on the 
head are properly screwed up; and to complete the 
adjustment there is a strap of leather with a buckle 
attached to the chin-strap, which passes round the 
back of the neck, just below the ears, and keeps the 
latter firm in its place. Itis said that the first ex- 
periments made with this novel instrument of torture 
were on two persons called Lo Re and De Medici, 
and that the former suffered so much from it that he 
remained senseless for some time, and the jailer who 
saw him, believing the man to be dying, ran and 
fetched a doctor and a priest without asking Signor 
Baiona’s permission. When the doctor and priest 
arrived Signor Baiona consented to allow the cap to 
be removed from the unfortunate prisoner, who was 
at length restored to life, after a copious bleeding 
and other remedies; but he ordered a punishment of 
15 blows of a stick to the jailer, in order to check 
his over zealous charity in future.” 

All very horrible. Meanwhile, we would like to 
ask, “merely for information,” what is the punish- 
ment of the steel cap said to be used at Sing Sing 
Prison, and whether prisoners are not punished at 
that institution by tortures quite as cruel as this of 
the Neapolitan cap? 

CURIOUS TRANSLATION. 

A literal translation of foreign idioms reads fun- 
nily sometimes. Here is a bit from the French 
papers :— 

“The noise runs with a certain persistence in the 
Parisian saloons, that Monsieur, the Marshal Pelis- 
sier, is going to marry himself with Mademoiselle 
Calley Saint-Paul, sister of the woman of General 
Fleury, first equerry of the emperor. Mademoiselle 
Calley Saint-Paul has eighteen years, and the mar- 
shal is in his sixty-third year; but despite his glo- 
rious fatigues in Algiers, and in the Crimea, the 
marshal has a greenness altogether juvenile.” “That's 
80,” says a cynic-ering bachelor, “ sixty-three and 
eighteen! He de green.” Carrington’s N. Y. Com- 
missionaire, 


—_—_—— 


CURIOUS LEGEND. 

It is very curious that the following story should 
in one form or another be found in all countries. It 
is from Meadows’ history of the Chinese and their 
rebellions, lately published in London—the most 





philosophic work which has yet appeared on the 
Chinese. A chapter on love contains the following 
story : 

“‘A Chinese who had been deeply disappointed in 
marriage and had grievously suffered through wo- 
men in many other ways—retired with his infant 
son to the peak of a mountain range in Kweichoo, 
to a spot quite inaccessible te the little-footed Chi- 
nese women. He trained the boy to worship the 
gods and stand up in awe and abhorrence of the de- 
vils, but never mentioned women to him, and always 
descended the mountain alone to buy food. At 
length, however, the infirmities of age compelled 
him to take the young man with him to carry the 
heavy bag of rice. As they were leaving the mar- 
ket town together, the son evidently stopped short, 
and pointing to three approaching objects cried— 
“Father, what are these things? Loek! look! 
what are they?” The father answered, with a per: 
emptory order—“ Turn away your head; they are 
devils!” The son in some alarm turned away, no- 
ticing that the evil things were gazing at him from 
behind their fans. He walked to the mountain top 
in silence, ate no supper, and from that day lost his 
appetite and was afilicted with melancholy. For 
some time his anxious and puzzled parent could get 
no satisfactory answer to his inquiries, but at length 
the young man burst out, crying with inexplicable 
pain—*“ Oh, father, that tallest devil—that tallest 
devil—father.” 


_ 


SURNAMES. 
N. I. Bowditch, Esq., the well-known conveyancer 


of this city, has prepared and printed a very inte- 


resting and unique volume of about one hundred 
octavo pages, entitled “Suffolk Surnames.” The 
chapters were originally intended as a series of arti- 
cles for the Transcript, but they gradually became 
too voluminous for the purpose, and appeared in 
book form. The work was “not published,” and is 
not for sale, and has therefore not been noticed by 
the press. A copy was sent to Charles Dickens, by 
one of his literary friends in Boston, and has afford- 
ed the subject of a pleasant article in “ Household 
Words.” We shall now venture to review the work, 
in the assurance that our extracts from its entertain- 
ing chapters will be read with interest. Mr. Bow- 
ditch has extraordinary facilities for preparing a 
book on “surnames,” as from his professional re- 
searches he has made strictly alphabetical indices to 
the extent of three thousand pages of names of per- 
sons who have been parties to conveyances of real 
estate since the settlement of the country and de- 
fendants in suits. His valuable library also contains 
the original editions of many standard English 
works, which have long lists of subscribers in Eng- 
land and Scotland. From these sources the mate- 
rials of the present publication have been mainly 
derived. 

“Surnames,” the author remarks, “ are known to 
have been assumed, in some instances, before the 
Norman conquest; but they did not become general 
in England until two or three centuries later. Every 
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name, no doubt, originally had a meaning, or was 
at first assumed or imposed from its real or supposed 
fitness, from some accidental circumstance, or from 
mere caprice. Each individual is distinguished from 
his fellows only by his name. But for this system, 
history and biography could scarcely exist.” 

In the first chapter of the book, many unique 
Christian and surnames are mentioned—such as 
Life, Death, Devotion, Corpse, Scripture, Love, 
Gammon, Farrow, Wheat, Blood, Hoe, Mee, Lum, 
Yaw. The name of Si Er is mentioned as being the 
very essence of brevity. Mr. Ar is named in the 
Boston Directory. On the contrary, some names are 
of excessive length; the longest, probably, ever in- 
flicted on a person, was met with by Mr. Bowditch 
in the case of a married lady of this: city, who, in 
1838, was called upon to sign a deed. The convey- 
ancer asked her name. Her husband said that she 
used the initial A, but that her name was Aldeba- 
rontiphoscofornia ! 

The second chapter is devoted to odd Christian 
names. A case is mentioned where a father named 
his daughter John; a late counsellor of this city, 
named two of his sons William. Many singular 
Christian names occur in the records of Suffolk 
county—such as Aloys, Byby, Rooksby, Talmuna, 
Cussander, Orient, Ivory, Smyrna, Holland, Phila- 
delphia, Otto, Donation, Gandy, Ohio, Violet, Elm, 
Dependence, Grizzle, Amity, Salem, America, Con- 


sider, Desire, Latter, Cuff, Rejoice, Pardon, Pye, | 


Lemon, Mercy, Remember, Emulous, Craven, Mun- 
go, Ruby, Life, Mama, Wealthy. A Miss Eliot, one 
of the owners of a large pasture, through which Car- 
“ver street was laid out, was christened Silence, and 
grew up deaf and dumb. 

The third chapter mentions families by the names 


of Dearth, Houseless, Hunger, Need, Want and | 


Plenty. Mr. Solace is a lawyer. Mr. Work, and 
Messrs. Sweat, Swett, and Swetting, represent cause 
and effect. Mrs. Quick and Mr. Delay offset each 
other, as do Mr. Long and Mr. Short. Mr. Tank 
and Messrs. Vent and Fawcett, Mrs. Standin and 
Mr. Faller, Mr. Rich and Mr. Poor, Messrs. Cum- 
ming, Came, Goeth, and Going, and Messrs. Byers 
and Sellers, Messrs Waker, Wakeum, Rouse, Rising 
and Riser, have their opposites in Mr. Sleeper and Mr. 
Nappen. Messrs. Wood and Rafters are partners in 
business, as are also Messrs. Millet and Bean. The 
firm of Shaves and Chisels are tool manufacturers in 
Worcester county. Our author thinks Messrs. Knott, 
Twist, and Tighe, Messrs. Lemon and Peele, Messrs. 
Hammer and Tong, Messrs. Sower and Tillet, Messrs. 
Bell and Ring, and Messrs Beetle and Wedge, ought 
to be associated in business. Among the names 
cited made up of opposites, are “ Gocum,” “ Fair- 
foul,” and “ Blindloose.” Mrs. Waitstill Trott was 
buried in the Granary ground in Tremont street. 
The fourth chapter mentions that there is proba- 
bly more intimacy in name than in fact between 
Messrs. Hook & Staples, and between Messrs. Lock, 
Key & Keys. The names of Mr. Fell and Mr. Down 
were in the same Directory. The late able editor of 
the Bu'ston Courier, Mr. Kettell, had as an associate 











Mr. Frye. Mr. Crackbon was an amiable, quiet 
citizen. There is a Miss Silverheels in Boston; Mr. 
Essence is a black man—Mr. Savory and Mr. Otto, 
however, are white; Mr. Lavender and Miss Garlick 
were recently married; Mr. Gotham probably never 
saw New York; and Mr. Harlem is out of his lati- 
tude. We have Mr. Devine and Mr. Wonder. Mr. 
Marvel lives at Rehoboth; and we have families of 
Guess, Cutting and Whittle. 

In chapter fifth, we have the names of Job Tittle, 
Blank, Cypher, Makepeace, Most, Very, Welcome, 
Nay, Nevers, Denio, and Repell, Blunder, Folly, 
Trash, Mate, Chaff, Gander, Flatman, Noddle, Goose, 
Verygoose, Physic, Law, Cheetham, Delight, New- 
begin. Mr. Vhgl has a name without any vowel. 

The following names are mentioned in chapter 
VI.: Odin, Backus, Mars, Christ, Christian, Gil- 
christ, Godbold, Saint, Hevendeer, Angel, Paradise, 
Moon, Star, Cloud, Cloudman, Sky, Heaven, Devil, 
Hell, Eden, Jupiter, and Soul. Man is represented 


by families of Man, Mann, Free, Freeman, Freeborn, 
Freed, Tasker, Freedman, Masterman, Vassall, Bond, 
Ladd, Child, Page, ete. 

We shall allude to this curious volume in other 
articles.—Boston Transcript. 


FEARFUL PERFORMANCE BY A FEMALE. 

The most curious exhibition at the great Paris 
Circus is what the programme calls the “ exercise of 
dislocation. The journalists try to imitate it by 
twisting the French language into all sorts of com- 
plimentary zhapes in describing it. 

Imagine, says one of them, a slender female, a 
brunette, with flashing eyes, hollow cheeks, black 
tresses, and streaked with bluish tints, of that exotic 
ugliness which must be a beauty somewhere, far 
away, under the tent or in the pagoda. She comes 
dancing and floating, ina loose robe with red stripes. 
She throws herself down on a carpet, spread out in 
the centre of the circus, and lo! she begins her 
chimerical exercises. She tears herself to pieces— 
unbones herself—she passes her leg like a shoulder- 
belt over her neck—she undoes, like hooks, the col- 
lar bones of her shoulders, and throws behind her 
back her arms, bent backward. 

The strangest of all this is the haggard look, in- 
spired, almost prophetical, with which she accom- 
plishes this frightful pantomime. It is not a moun- 
tebank at work ; it is the convulsive devotee of some 
extravagant religion, celebrating the rites of some 
cruel god, who delights in seeing his worshipers 
suffer. Her eyes supplicate, her gestures attest, and 
her lips trace a distressing smile. You are reminded 
of those Indian dancing girls who writhe before 
idols; of those Almais, struck through and through 
with poinards, that you see in Persian miniatures, 
dancing on their head before some pensive shab, 
squat on piles of cushions, and caressing his braided 
beard with a hand covered with rings. 

Nor is this all. A glass case is brought forward, 
which would scarcely hold a robe carefully folded. 
She leaps on the edges of the fragile casket, twists, 
dislocates herself, recommences her gestures and 
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mysterious appeals; then, suddenly, you see the | 


is perhaps unparalleled in the annals of single com- 


body dislocated apparently sink down like a tissue ; bat. A well known gentleman in this community, 
of which the tie is unloosened, and fold itself up in | whom we shall call Mr. A., feeling himself aggrieved 
a jumble at the bottom of the box. It is no longer | by the conduct of another gentleman, whom we shall 


a body, no longer a form, no longer something or- 
ganic or articulated. It is a pack of limbs loose, 
scattered, unboned, between which vegetates a tuft 
of dead hairs, like a handful of seaweed on the 
spongy segments of a mollusk, (or, as Dr. Holmes 
says, “like sea-weeds round aclam.”) You might 
believe that you see again that mysterious coffer of 
the Thousand and One Nights, drawn out from the 
depths of the Tigris by a fisherman, beneath the 
eyes of Haroun al Raschid, and in which the Cailiff 
perceived with horror the body of a young woman, 
cut in pieces, Then, as quick as she took herself to 
pieces, she puts herself together, re-arranges her- 
self, mends herself, and lifts herself up at once en- 
tire, like the puppet of a snuff-box with a secret 
spring. The name of this astounding acrobat is 
Mme. Poulmarche. 





VEGETABLE SERPENT. 

A new organization of nature, being pronounced 
by naturalists the connecting link between animal 
and vegetable life, has been found in the interior of 
Africa, in the form of a serpent, with a flower for a 
head. This singular freak of nature is spotted in 
the body, drags itself along, and the flower forming 
its head is bell-shaped, and contains a vicid fluid. 
Flies and other insects, attracted by the smell of the 
juice enters into the flower, where they are caught 
by the adhesive matter. The flower then closes and 
remains shut till the prisoners are bruised and trans- 
formed into chyle. The indigestible portion such as 
the head and wings are thrown out by a spiral open- 
ing. The vegetable serpent has a skin resembling 
leaves, a white and soft flesh, and instead of a bony 
skeleton, a cartilaginous frame, filled with yellow 
marrow. The natives consider it delicious food. 





DUEL EXTRAORDINARY. 
A duel was fought near this city yesterday morn- 
ing, whieh, for the singularity of its denouement, 








designate as Mr. B., sent him a challenge, which was 
accepted—weapons, pistols; distance, twelve paces ; 
time, six o’clock in the morning. The usual preli- 
minaries were settled; at the word “fire” both pis- 
tols exploded. At the same instant B. was seen to 
stagger. The seconds rushed up, when it was found 
that the ball had struck the outer base of his hunt- 
ing watch, from which it had glanced at nearly a 
right angle, passing through the lappel of his coat. 
The watch was worn in the vest pocket, and was al- 
most directly on the heart. The case was found to 
be considerably battered, but otherwise the watch 
had sustained no injury, though it had gained three 
hours in about as many minutes. The hands, which 
a moment before had stood at 29 minutes past six, 
now marked half-past nine. 

But perhaps the most curious part of our story is 
to come. On looking round to see what had be- 
come of A., the seconds discovered him leaping over 
in the act of picking up something from the ground, 
and on approaching nearer, discovered, to their as- 
tonishment, that one of his whiskers, which he wore 
unusually large and heavy, had been completely 
shorn from his face, and that with as much preci- 
sion as though it had been accomplished by the 
most skillful barber. It was thought that some pe- 
culiarity in the bore of B’s pistol had communicated 
to the ball a rotary motion, which, combined with 
its great velocity, would necessarily produce an 
effect similar to that caused by some sharp cutting 
instrument. The result of the duel, so far, had 
been so utterly singular that it precluded all 
thoughts of pushing it to a further and perhaps 
more disastrous issue. The seconds interposed and 
reconciled their principals, and in a couple of hours 
thereafter the whole party were toasting each other 
in a certain fashionable restaurant below Canal 


street. 
[New Orleans Bee, 2d. 


The Cabinet of Risses. 


Kissing A Que=n.—There is now on exhibition 
in the print shops an excellent picture of Franklin 
at the Court of France; not, however, critically 
true to history, if my memory serves me right. In 
this print, Franklin stands, as he ought to, in 
the foreground, he being the soul of the subject; 
his plain attire contrasts well with a brilliant court, 
embroidered from head to foot, and bedizened with 
diamonds and hair-powder. Franklin, I under- 
stand, was dressed in second-rate homespun, yarn 





stockings, substantial shoes, and his hair of its na- 
tive color; not at all conscious of any inferiority, 
however, but with that self-possession which is the 
distinguished trait of well-bred people everywhere. 
His native dignity was his sole decoration. As a 
stranger, he must have observed the common prac- 
tice in France, of kissing, even in the streets, and 
other places, when friends meet, after a long or short 
absence, without regard to sex. This kissing, how- 
ever, is no more than our shaking hands, and is 
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performed by applying one cheek to another—once, 
twice, or more, according to the intimacy and feel- 
ings. It may be called cheek-by-jowling. Franklin 
may not have observed minutely the modus of this 
practice, but have thought a kiss was a kiss—or not 
have thought at all about it. 

It is said that he was reminded by one of the dig- 
nitaries of the court, that when he was presented he 
must kiss the queen, who, it was also said, was a 
very kissable woman. The queen approached fa- 
miliarly and very near—probably impelled by curi- 
osity to see well this handsome savage. Franklin, 
remembering his lesson, without reluctance put it in 
practice, in the only way he had ever been taught 
to kiss, and gave the queen a mighty Yankee buss 
on the lips, to the great amazement and horrification 
of the old maids, but to the great amusement of all 
others—especially the king, who was delighted with 
this savage simplicity; and it is said he cried out, 
“ Encora Bis Da capo!” or, “Do it again.” How 
many more things were said or done, it is not my 
business now to relate or vouch for. Therefore, I 
only object to the print for not being truly histori- 
cal, and especially for not having chosen one of the 
most remarkable of Franklin’s court feats. Some of 
the wags of Paris had not the most implicit faith in 
Franklin’s simplicity, and said that he knew more 
than he pretended to.— Cor. Boston Transcript. 


Kisstné PER Post.—The following answer was 


made to a young lady who had sent her lover a kiss | 


in her letter :— 


“Thanks to my little absent friend— 

A kiss you in your letter send ; 

But, ah! the thrilling charm is lost 

In kisses that arrive by post; 

That fruit can only tasteful be, 

When gather’d, melting, from the tree!” 


The following was written for Graham :— 
ON KISSING. 


We find in all this world so rude 

Too little thanks or gratitude; 

The great still eats and goes his way, 

And only thinks there was naught to pay. 
The lover blesses his happy lot, 

While the heart which gave it is all forgot— 
But I will not be of the swinish crew— 
And if I can help it, neither sball you— 

So I hope that the man is in endless bliss, 
Who first taught ladies the way to kiss. 


No history gives the good soul’s name, 

And that, as I think, is a furious shame; 

For, if perchance, he had never been born, 
The world and its people were lost and lorn— 
Lost and lorn, and never a doubt, 

With the best of all things never found out— 
The sweetest of music hushed and still, 

No chirping of lips—no bill to bill— 

So I hope that his soul is in endless bliss, 
Who first taught ladies the way to kiss! 


But what do you think of hand-in-hand? 
Oh! it passes well in every land— 

But the hand full often wears a glove, 

And a squeeze does not always promise love, 
Albeit, the squeeze may go to the core, 
When it acts as messenger going before, 








And clearly to the heart doth say, 

That my Lord de Buss is coming this way— 
So I hope that his soul is in endless bliss, 
Who first taught ladies the way to kiss. 


But what do you think of arm round waist? 
Oh! I know that it cannot be better placed. 
More plainly doth such clasping speak, 
And often it bringeth cheek to cheek; 

But many a lover hath done the same, 

And waltzed until rosy sunlight came, 
Sighing until his throat was sore 

With love as far as it was before— 

So let us hope that his soul is in bliss, 

Who first taught ladies the way to kiss. 


Kisses forever!—the rosy mouth 

Has a sweeter red than wine from the South. 
Kisses forever!—rosy wine 

Is less sweet than the lips of Angeline. 
Kisses forever!—the only joy 

Which never can fill and never can cloy— 
So I hope that his soul’s in endless bliss, 
Who first taught ladies the way to kiss. 


The next is quaint and pretty :— 


KISSES. 


Sitting to-night in my chamber, 
A bachelor, frigid and lonely, 

I kiss the end of my pipe-stem— 
That, and that only. 


Reveries rise with the smoke-wreaths— 
Memories tender surround me; 
Girls that are married—or buried— 
Gather around me. 


School-girls in pantalets romping— 
Girls that have grown to be misses— 
Girls that liked to be kissed—and 
Liked to give kisses. 


Kisses !—well I remember them! 
Those in the corner were fleetest; 
Sweet were those “on the sly ”—in the 
Dark were the sweetest. 


Anna was tender and gentle, 
To woo was almost to win her; 
Her lips were as good as ripe peaches 
And milk for dinner. 


Nell was a flirt, and coquettish ; 
"Twas, “catch me and kiss if you can, sir!’ 
Could I catch both—ah! wasn’t I 
A happy man, sir! 


Anna has gone on a mission, 
Off to the South Sea sinners; 
Nell is a widow, keeps boarders, and 
Cooks her own dinners. 


Charlotte, and Susan, and Hattie, 

Mary Jane, Lucy, and Maggie— 

Four are married and plump, two 
Maiden and scraggy. 


Carrie is dead! Bloom sweetly, 
Ye mignonettes, over her rest! 
Her I loved dearly and truly, 
Last and the best. 


Thus I sit smoking and thinking, 
A bachelor, frigid and lonely, 

I kiss the end of my pipe-stem— 

That, and that only! 























































veeees There is a gentleman living at present near 
Berlin, or—stop, we wont be certain that it isn’t 
Vienna, or Florence, or Pekin, or maybe San Fran- 
cisco—or say the Moon, and be done with it—who 
entertains the idea that somewhere in modern science 
there is safely stowed away the secret of making any 
sort of plants grow to any conceivable size. He has 
only succeeded thus far in meking several sorts of 
vegetables and greens—fir-trees, we believe, among 
the rest. 

‘«‘ Excuse me, do you call fir-trees greens !” 

“ Certainly —cer-tainly——evergreens.” 

“Ah!” 

Well, he has only succeeded so far in making cer- 
tain plants grow about one-third larger than nature 
has seen fit to advance. But he does not despair. 
And if we remember that even a heathen Chinese 
can make any sort of a tree grow infinitely small— 
planting you cedars in tea-cups, and sporting a full- 
grown oak in a thimble, then decency compels us to 
admit that if it is a poor rule which wont work both 
ways, an enlightened European ought certainly to 
be able to give organic nature a lift, and enable her 
—poor soul!—to distinguish herself in this—this 
gigantic age, when she is the only living thing who 
is not getting, in every particular, ahead of her 
grandmother. Just imagine the results of such ex- 
periments safely conducted! We say nothing of 
enormous trees like those which Maine woodchop- 
pers tell of, on which a steam-saw workedf or six 
months without getting through the bark—the Cali- 
fornia Wellingtonea Gigantea has partly realized 
then—what we were thinking of, would be the 
curious revolution which would be effected in daily 
life, should the principle of endless growth ever find 
its way into kitchen gardens. Peas like ten-pin 
balls, 

“Oh, horrible! I never can endure any but the 
very tiniest, tenderest kind of petite pois.” 

Exactly—little green peas and ducks—you, dear 
lady-reader, are a duck—go very well together. 
But, as we were saying, imagine sprouts of aspara- 
gus like the Round Towers of Ireland; lettuces be- 
yond all hope of salad-izing; mustard plants grown 
to such enormous bigness, that the cockney who 
said, “I alvays veeps vhenever I sees a green tree,” 
might ery his eyes out should he so much as wink 
atthem. Imagine, in short, pretty reader, a garden 
realizing the old description of Ohio products, as 
sung years ago by Coffin, the Boston Bard :— 

“With pine trees completely the farmer dispenses, 
And rails in his land with good cucumber fences— 


A corn-stalk dissevered his coffia supplies, 
And the hole of a beet is his gr.ve when he dies.” 


“Very agricultural, indeed! But, sir, it strikes 
me that when gardening shall have attained such a 
pitch, it will be almost too easy a matter to feed the 
world—that is to say, if your giant vegetables are 
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fit to eat. When one strawberry preserved will give 
sweets to all the families in the block till spring; 
when a single bean will supply haricotse verts to a 
hotel for a week—” 

“Permit me to add, dear friend, that when one 
cabbage will sauerkraut all the Teutons in town—” 

“Well, sir, when all that comes to pass, and when 
one man can do the farming for all Philadelphia— 
what is the rest of the agricultural world to do?” 

“Oh, my dear lady, that brings us to the second 
part of the programme—in those days it will be per- 
fectly charming. For you see, my dear, that by 
that time, we of Graham shall have got that small 
farm or little garden which we have so long imagined 
is to rain down on our head, just as Bayard Taylor’s 
German estate fell downon him. And you see what 
will make it more likely is, that as it will then re- 
quire very little land to raise corn and vegetables, 
the un-cropped portion of the country will become 
very cheap, and we shall have no trouble in acquir- 
ing the long-coveted acre which we intended to con- 
vert—as Queen Crimhilde did all her private realms 
—into a rose-garden. Then there will be times! 
Times glorious, times and a half—times of gorgeous- 
ness, perfumery and emblazonry—times such as 
they have in the land where the rainbows come from, 
and where they sit all day long in azure pavilions, 
whose windows are as Aolian harps in a high breeze.”’ 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes, indeed, dear lady-reader! for then we shall 
do nothing but plant roses and pinks, geraniums 
and jonquils, camelias and passion-flowers, migno- 
nettes and violets—all of which will at once shoot 
up to the stars, defying all wind and weather— 
drowning the whole world in a sea of rich odor. 
Then, indeed—as Heine sings—we should see— 

“ Like a mad and merry spring-tide, 

Flowers grow forest-high around. 

* Flowers—startling wondrous flowers, 
Leaves of vast and fabled form, 


Strangely perfumed, wildly quivering, 
As if swept by Passion’s storm. 


* Roses, wild as crimson flashes, 
O’er the busy tumult rise, 
Giant lilies, white as crystal, 

Shoot like columns to the skies. 
“Great as suns, the flowers above us 
Gaze adown with burning glow; 

From the cups of giant lilies, 
Floods of endless flushes flow.” 

And we should walk asin a dream—remember 
that we are only dreaming even now, madame— 
under the forest of flowers, and forget this old life, 
when a mere single rose cost a high price, and was 
very often quite difficult to obtain at that. Then 
the thorns which scratch so aggravatingly, and 
which rasp one’s fingers so plaguily when a poor 
youth would so much as put a bud in his but- 
ton-hole, would grow out into great magnanimous 
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steps and handles, by which we could climb to the 
very top of the bush and look all over the beautiful 
Eden of a World—just as at the present day one 
looks from the top of Strasburg Cathedral, and gazes 
all over Alsatia and far into the summer Rhineland. 
Madame, it would be exquisite! And should a 
summer shower fall, we would just slip into some 
enormous rose and sit snug as mice under the petals 
—and eat them with chocolate caramels—and give 
a bon-bon or two to the children of the poor woman 
who lived under the calyx out of the way, and whose 
business it would be to keep that particular rose in 
order to receive visitors—and when the shower was 
over, and we had breathed to intoxication the 
delicious fragrance of the rose in its very heart, until 
near dead of “ aromatic pain,” we would look around 
for our umbrella, and go down the stem. Ah! those 
would be days. 

And reflect—(if this editorial isn’t getting too 
long—well, never mind!)—on the curious phases 
which our domestic life would receive from such 
giant floriculture! “ Where is Miss Henriette?’ 
cries mamma to the cook. ‘‘ Please, mam, she’s jist 
been sittin’ swingin’ in the violet over the chimbly, 
all the morning.” And then in a high note, “You 
Miss Henriette, your ma wants you—come down out 
of dem wilets, jist as fast as ever you kin.” ‘ Merey 
on us, where are Johnny and Jimmy?” “Mam, I 
seed ’em more’n an hour ago half a mile high, on 
the honeysuckle wine—they come into the kitchen 
and stoled the kittle, and said they was goin’ a- 
honeyin’ ?” 

All very fine—very fine, indeed! Oh, man of 
science! it was indeed in Berlin, and in the news- 
papers of that city that-you announced yourself—do 
hasten with your discoveries—vindicate the dignity 
of “Jack and the Bean-stalk,” as an occult myth of 
profound forgotten wisdom—and enable us to estab- 
lish cur sanctum in the inner heart of some delicate 
flower! There—inter calices—between our rosy 
cups we will devote a whole number to singing your 
praise—to piling above your name such an editorial 


pyramid of first-rate notices, that your reputation | 


shall resound wherever Graham is read, as the 
greatest, noblest gardener of mankind. Linger not, 
for already the season is far advanced—August is 
coming upon us—its fifteenth day will add another 
year to our life, which will never be quite perfect till 
you are here. Man of science—dim rushing of dis- 
tant waters, and the low voice in the valley—come 
to town and make yourself useful ! 


The following good story appeared not long 
ago in the Liverpool, Eng., Albion: 


“A Triumegant Ne@ative.—Last week, at the 
Police Court, Liverpovl, one Mrs, Monk, who ap- 
peared as a witness against two women charged with 
stealing a watch from a seaman, was subjected to a 
cross-examination by Mr. Godfrey, who appeared 
for the prisouers. To shake the weight of her evi- 
dence be attacked the respectability of her character. 
‘Did your husband marry you with a ring?’ asked 
he. Mrs. Monk looked daggers. ‘Marry me with 
a ring, is it?’ she shrieked; ‘why, sure, he didn’t 
marry me with the key of the street door! The 





court was convulsed with laughter at this repartee, 
and the vanquished advocate retired from the con. 
test.” 

This reminds us of a story of a young lady who, 
though both accomplished and pretty, was of almost 
masculine force of character, and strongly endowed 
with the magic of the De Medicis—i. e. the influence 
which a strong mind exerts over a weak one. This 
magic had been by her pretty liberally exercised op 
a good-natured, doting elderly relative—to such an 
extent that he left her all his property—after which 
he in due course of time died. One day a cat-like, 
vixenish old maiden aunt amused herself by spiteful 
inuendoes as to the manner in which this fortune 
had been obtained. ‘‘ How was it, Miss Kate, that 
your uncle came to leave you all that money? Did 
it all of his own accord, I suppose?” 

“You do not seem to have heard,” replied the 
heiress, “‘ how he was induced to bequeath me his 
property ?” 

“Mercy on us—no,” 
spinstress, 

“Then you do not know what he left it with?” 
was the calm query. But there was a look that 
boded something in the young lady’s dark eyes. 

** No—indeed—I’ll keep the secret—” 

“Oh, it’s no secret. He left it,” continued Kate, 
still eying the lady, who evidently expected to hear 
of some aggravating condition, or some perplexing 
clause—“ he left it with—with—in short, he left it 
with—a WiLu!”: 

The old damsel went off in a snarl. 


exclaimed the ancient 


The following spicy correspondence is given 
us as from “a Georgia paper.” 


“ Covineton, March 24. 
Cashier Bank of West Tennessee :—Sir, Inclosed 
you have a bill on your bank, which is rejected by 
my exchange broker—if it is worth any thing, send 
me its value in current money. If ‘dead broke,’ 


send me a lock of your hair. Respectfully, 


”? 


*‘Mempnais, Tenn., March 31. 
Dear Sir,—Inclosed I hand you 8. ©. bill for our 
note, same amount, received in yours of the 24th. 
Iam nearly bald, or I would send you the lock of 
hair. If you say so, I will send you a front tooth. 
Yours truly, Cuas. D. Smirn, Pres’t.” 


“‘ Covinaton, April 2, 1857. 

Dear Sir,—Yours of the 3lst ultimo is at hand, 
covering the ‘needful,’ for which accept thanks. | 
supposed you used the razor freely on others, as is 
usual with gentlemen in your line, but I had no 
idea that you kept up the custom of shaving your 
own cranium, like the ancient Shylocks of Jewish 
descent. Save the molar to grind the poor, and you 
will doubtless find your ‘front teeth’ capable of 
much to. sustain your circulation. 


Truly yours, L. B——.” 


L. B. had the /ast word—but not the best word. 
Crofts “of Ours” is welcome to us—as he 
will be to many and many more—among the Gra- 
hamites, both ladies and gentlemen of whom we 
wotof. ‘“ Writes right pleasantly.” Welcome 
HYS FIRSTE WORDS TO GRAHAME. 
“ Pleasant in the spring time, were the woods of 
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old Kentucky; bright memories are they, my pet. 
Gloomily did old Time speed by the hours, but one 
short month ago, among the courteous, bowing oaks 
of the land of Boone. 

“Come, sit thee down by me,” Pet, and here, 
strangers among this unusual pile of man’s handi- 
work of marble, brownstone, brick and mortar; this 
friendly city, baptized in good-will and called Bro- 
therly.—(Think you, my Pet, its name will prove a 
true omen of open hearts to us?) 

Here, though crowded, jostled, elmost overrun by 
a bustling, skunking crowd of busy citizens; we will 
pass unknowing and unknown, more lost in the great 
city’s whirl than even when among the wild woods 
of the Tiger County. Here, in this pleasant room, 
which we call home, now, Pet, pillow your head up- 
on my shoulder—shut out the distracting hum of 
the crowded street below, and with an humble guide 
book, one of Croft’s notes, will we together wend on 
a short journey back into the dim old gilded halls; 
and through the long, shadowy, glorious vistas of 
the past. We will leave far, far behind, the ocean- 
bound waters of broad Delaware, and roam again 
that well remembered land afar; and grasp the 
hands of kindly, loving ones; who, ever at the twi- 
light, looking northward, send a prayer for thy well- 
being from their bright, sunny southern homes. 
Again with the old familiar circle of not forgotten 
kin, will we trend the wild round of pleasure in the 
gay Creole City. 

With yet more thrilling reminiscences we will re- 
pass the cloudless days and moonlit nights upon the 
bosom of the “belle riviere.” Once more, you, and 
I, and our western star, Astarté, will gaze rever- 
ently upon its troubled waters, where in their never 
ceasing flow, the bold Red river joins them, hurry- 
ing to add its murmurs to the requiem forever 
sounding over De-Soto’s grave. 

Thus, Editor of Graham, undeterred by the 
mournful fate of him, sainted at Clazomenz; we 
left their cases in your fair city, and started our 
spirits on the back-track of the past. 

And calmly, cheerily were we treading together 
well-worn and well loved paths, when you, sir, with- 
out cause, pretext or excuse, appointing yourself a 
“star” for the recovery of lost spirits, arrested ours 
as fugitives, and brought them back to their for- 
saken bodies. An interruption and intrusion, sir, of 
which your friend Marshal Stevens would never 
have been guilty, and you made the capture thus. 
Pet had been reading Graham; a suggestion that 
some of the incidents in the guide book aforesaid, 
might be thought worthy of a place in your easy 
talk, was soon followed by an order to see if “Meis- 
ter Karl” thought likewise. 

“Orders is Orders,” so here goes pretty much as 
they appear in the notes. 

“Traveling on horseback one bright sunny morn- 
ing, not many montlis ago, we did enjoy much and 
continued our hilarity at the expense of a right dear 
friend of ours. It was in the country of the “ Salt 
river tigers,” and in the forest thereof, where bridle 
paths abound, and wagon roads are not; therefore 





our journeying was on horseback ; our order single 
file. G., was a kindly son of mother earth, but the 
good matron appeared to have bestowed all her care 
upon his qualities of mind and heart, for very sadly 
had she neglected the proper moulding of his coun- 
tenance. He was fearfully w—a—a—well to cut it 
short, he had once, with much suavity and ready 
wit, received the knife from the Hon. Fras. P. Blair. 

We were riding silently along, admiring the taste 
of nature in the general arrangement of things, and 
building on our own account unreal castles in the 
good green wood. When, lo! instead of valiant 
armed knights, a dame appears in view. Our wild- 
est fancy could not resolve her into a gentle damosel 
for whom to shatter spear, or do a valiant deed. She 
was a buxom, stalwart matron seeking no protection. 
As we could do no more, courteously we reined our 
steeds aside the narrow path that she might pass. 
But she did’nt pass. Motionless, and with arms 
akimbo, she gazed with a fascinated eye on G. I 
ventured an observation. 
to pass.” 


“Madam, there is room 
I was too self-sufficient, neither eye nor 
ear had she for me; all her faculties seemed concen- 
trated in the gaze she fixed upon my friend. At 
length, slowly, calmly, and deliberately she spake in 
this wise. ‘“ Well stranger, if you aint jest the tar- 
nalest ugliest man I ever sot eyes on.” 

Deprecatingly G., commenced adefense. ‘ Well,. 
I cant help that, you know,” when, swift and spite- 
fully as the rattlesnake springs from his coil, she 
cut him short. “No, but you might stay at home.” 
And there was silence in the glen for the space of 
thirty seconds,—then and there after arose much 
cachination.” 

“(In some parts of the west, they keep toll gates 
astonishin’, The collecting guardian of the gate, 
invariably supports a rifle in the hollow of his arm,. 
and as invariably cracks away at any body who- 
tries to “‘run the gate.” It is a favorite amusement 
of the natives to take their chances in this way, any 
one getting thro’ without being hit is reported, like 
the rifle, to be honorably discharged. Among the 
gate-keepers it is considered discourteous to shoot. 
within one hundred yards. As there are in reality 
no gates, and the toll-houses not easily distinguish- 
able, the practice is an unpleasant one to a stranger.. 
In less sporting communities, they only sich a bull-- 
dog after you.” 

Crort’s Norges oF TRAVEL.” 


....+-During the Burdell excitement, there were,. 
of course, many curiosity-hunters about, willing te 
give any thing for a relic of the deceased. We find 
the following, relative to the experiences of one. of 
them, in an exchange :— 

“A Goop ‘Sreiu.’—A gentleman who came on 
from Cincinnati about a month ago, and managed— 
how, I do not know—to obtain a piece of the shirt 
in which the doctor was killed. It was a piece of 
muslin about an inch square, saturated with blood, 
and pierced through with a dagger. Of this, our 


friend from Cincinnati was very proud, and antici- 
pated a great deal of pleasure from showing it to his 
friends when he should return to Porképolis. An 
acquaintance of his, however, who resides here, and 
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who knows nearly all those in Cincinnati to whom 
he would be likely to show his sanguinary relic, re- 
solved to run a saw upon him and spoil his fun. He 
obtained some old muslin, soaked it in some red 
coloring matter, and tearing it into small square 
pieces, pierced each one with a knife. He then in- 
closed them by mail to everybody in Cincinnati to 
whom the original shirt would likely be shown, thus 
making Burdell curiosities quite a drug in the Queen 
City of the West. Shortly after our Cincinnati 
friend returned home, a letter was received here ac- 
companied by a five gallon demijohn of ‘ Old Bour- 
bon,’ which the sender asked might be drank to his 
health, though he never expected to recover from 
the effects of ‘ the sell.’ ” 


When we write our great philosophical work on 
the Materiological Ponderosity of Sell-fishness, that 
“ane’dote” shallcomein. ‘A sell,” according to 
a reporter friend of ours, is “a bluffing that cant be 
got over.” And all things considered, if it’s “a 
‘good one,” we don’t see how it can. Talking of 


’ 


getting over, reminds us of the following from our 
very good friend, the West Greenville (Pa.) Times: 


“Wants To Know.—A young lady supposes a 
case, thus: A lady wishes to cross a muddy street, 
a two-horse wagon standing directly over the cross- 
ing; and asks, how is she to get across? We an- 
swer, if the wagon stands directly over the crossing, 
crawl under it; if unable to do so on account of the 
diameter of your ho-o—(beg pardon, Farthingale,) 
and are particularly agile, take a flying leap over 
the top; if unable to do this, we see no other way 
than to ‘gather up the duds’ and wade around 
through the mud. We charge nothing for this de- 
cision |” 

Here, in “* Philamadelfy,” it is against the law for 
vehicles to stop on crossings—and to the credit of 
our policemen, we may say that they are wide 
awake in enforcing the statute. If there is any 
thingjelumsy, gawky, clownish, boorish, and selfish, 
any thing deserving a mild application of cowhide, 
it is for some fellow to leave his gig, carriage, or 
charcoal-wagon directly on a crossing, and compel 
ladies to walk around in the mud. 


.-+++s We have heard of a man who once constructed 
a diabolical scare-crow of such unearthly ugliness, 
that it scared the crows white. But it was not such 
a bad thing on the whole for the crows, for after they 
had got over their scare, they passed themselves off 
for pigeons, and fared far better than before. But 
the operation in question must have been tame 
when compared to the one chronicled in the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

‘““A number of boys were talking about scare- 
crows. ‘Scare-crows? he! he! he!’ said one of the 
party, an overgrown, slab-sided, spoony-looking 
youth, ‘he!’ says he, evidently in reply to some re- 
marks that had preceded his. ‘You don’t know any 
thing about scare-crows; if you'd seen one that 
Uncle Ben made, I guess you’d think so too. Why, 
Uncle Ben made one, and set it up in daddy’s corn- 
field, that frightened the feathers off every crow 
that looked at it; and one crow that had been peck- 
ing around the field for two or three days, after he 


had seen it, actually brought back all the corn he 
had stolen.’” 


That was a moral crow—a descengant, perhaps, 
of the classic crow, punished so bitterly by Apollo 





for gadding about and chattering tea-party scandal 
of what he had seen of the pecadillos of the fair and 
frail Coronis. 


.....-A writer in the Christian Examiner thinks 
the three names which will shine the longest on the 
Western Continent, are those of Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and Webster. Washington and Hamilton will, 
in our opinion, undoubtedly shine longest—if length 
of name be what is meant—among the Anglo-Ame- 
rican names. But it strikes us, if the aborigines are 
to have a chance, that Op-pe-can-ca-nough, or Ka- 
ge-ga-bow-and-arrow-man, or whatever their names 
are, ought to come out several syllables ahead of 
Webster. 


«ee When the late great expected and much- 
feared comet didn’t come on the 13th June last, se- 
veral got off good things on the disappointment— 
the Sunday Dispatch of this city, performing on the 
occasion a first-rater in the editorial way. In it all 
the daily newspaper offices of the city were sup- 
posed to have “suffered some ”—among others, the 
one with which we have the honor to be connected 
—each editor being represented as losing an article 
on some subject particularly dear to him. The one 
which Third Street declared the next day was leveled 
at us, was “ An interesting piece about Crinolines,” 
illustrated by reference to the experience of the 
writer in all parts of Europe and the rest of the 
world. Well, after all we have heaped together on 
the subject of Crinolines and their fair wearers in 
Graham, the hit is a fair one. We had thoughts, 
however, of giving the fascinating subject of tour- 
nures the go-by in this number, despite the encour- 
agement we have received from many dearly-beloved 
members of our literary congregation to keep the 
hoops rolling—but if we are to be upheld as devoted 
to the cause, we certainly cannot let it drop in so 
brief and uncourteous a manner. So, ladies, listen ! 


ADVENTURES OF A HOOP. 


My name is Hoop—long years ago, 

I can’t tell when, or where; I know 
That men where scarce and women few— 
The earth, the sea, and sky, looked new, 
When my existence first began 

Within the plastic hand of mun, 

Long ages fled and centuries passed, 
While I held barrels and hogsheads fast. 
In cellars damp with might and main 

I did the struggling juice retain, 

Lest fell destruction might befall 
Fantastic groups in banquet hall. 

High art releas’d me from my toil, 

*Mid fiery juice and fetid vil; 

And now enrobed in rich brocade, 
Encircling queen and chambermaid; 

I hope to have a ceaseless reign, 

With empresses to bear my train. 

T rule alone the promenade, 

Where silks and satins are displayed ; 
My presence is ubiquitous, 

Within the crowded omnibus, 

Within the church and gay saloon, 
With my “ broad tires like the moon,” 
Around the forms of blooming belles 

I cut the most fantastic swells. 
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While woman reigns o’er man, my throne 
With woman shall be shared alone; 

For man has ever been my foe, 

And seeks my power to overthrow, 
Within the church, saloon and coach, 

I’m subject to his keen reproach; 

Within the parlor, on the pave, 

He brands me an usurping knave; 

And all because I interpose 

My breadth betwixt the belles and beaux. 
I make the meagre forms of ** Ton” 

Show fullness like the Amazon; 

For, oh! how flat the plumpest fair. 

How void of style, of grace, and air, 
Without me seems—and how she droops, 
Simply en-skirted—wanting hoops! 

The hoop!—oh, luscious embonpoint! 
How small you seem—how out of joint; 
How little gouf have form and face 

When Hoops are lacking to their grace. 


The annexed, or ’next, (it’s all one to us which,) 
which originally appeared in the Kenosha (Wiscon- 
sin) Tribune and Telegraph, is very good—but is 
also, we presume, prophetic—for we must confess 
that we see af present no signs of the departure of 
the wrial and graceful crinolines—or hoops! From 
the window where we dwell, we have a full view of 
the fashions—Evans’ windows, opposite, generally 
contain a good assortment of the articles—and half 
the beauty and lady-style of the city sweep past 
them during shopping-hours—and we must confess 
that so far as hoops go, the cry is still they come. 

sut to the poem :— 


THE DEPARTURE OF CRINOLINE. 
Should you ask me whence these stories? 
Recent stories of our own day, 

With the odors of stiff whalebone, 

With the dew and damp of wash-rooms, 
With the heat and steam of mangles? 

I should answer; I should tell you, 

From the land of flounced and hooped Skirts, 
From the land of the great Yorkers, 
From the land of the great Buckeye, 
From the cities large and small towns, 
From the great lakes of the North Lands, 
From the land of Gold and Silver, 

From the land of smoke and Iron, 

From the cotton growing South Land. 
From the sugar growing South Land, 


From the land of wooden nutmegs, 
Where the Yankee women wear them, 
Wear the splendid Crinolina, 

Wear them made up, large and airy, 
Very large indeed, they wear them, 
Like unto a monster hogshead. 


From the land of the great Empress, 
Where hooped Skirts are now discarded, 
And the fashion for the women, 

For the great, the mighty ladies, 
For the ancient maiden ladies, 

For the tall, the six by nine ones, 
For the short, the ten by twenties, 
For the fair, the fat and forties, 

For the young and handsome lasses, 
For the old, the young, the bubies. 
For the little children’s wax dolls. 


WESTWARD, westward, sailed a woman, 
Sailed into the fiery sunset! 
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And wise men from the margin, 








Watched her floating, rising, sinking, 
On a great canoe of Hooped Skirts. 
Some said “’twas a great soap-bubble,” 
And they said farewell forever, 

Said farewell to Crinolina. 


All the men they seemed quite frantic, 
Wild with joy, and wild with pleasure, 
At the sailing of the Hooped Skirts, 
The last one of all the Hooped Skirts! 
To the land of the hereafter. 
Kenosha, March 15, 1857. KE. M. 


Very good, Ladies who think that gentlemen 
‘‘ have it easier” in the matter of dress than they— 
and we believe that a few fair sisters incline to the 
opinion—are recommended to read the following 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin :— 


“OUR GREAT TYRANT. 


We are a free people. Fourth of July is not 
three weeks off, and when it arrives, we shall have 
conviction thrust upon us that we have more liberty 
in our country than is spread out over the face of 
the entire earth, or allotted to the rest of mankind. 
We vote for whom we please, drink pretty much 
what we like or at least what we can get, permit 
considerable rough-and-tumbling in the matter of 
personal rights, and are not oppressed by trade’s 
taxes, civic restrictions on their exercise, and can 
work without further ceremony at any thing within 
the range of our capacities. 

But we have a tyrant—we of the male sex—a 
stern, unyielding tyrant; one who stands erect in 
cruel pride, who holds us by the throat, who is ever 
around us from our up-rising to our down-lying, and 
one who does not so much as suffer us to turn our 
heads without making us aware of his presence and 
his power. What we say is not metaphorically but 
literally true in the strictest sense of the word. We 
have such a tyrant—one whose exaction, like the 
tyranny of the Phcenician Sun-God, becomes more 
terrible as summer ripens—a tyrant who, like one 
of Cromwell’s Puritan soldiery, cuts all the more 
keenly because of his uprightness, and who, like an 
evil angel, is most fearful when clad in the purest 
white. We have indeed a tyrant—and his game is 
—Shirt Collar. For he is a tyrant, take him as we 
will, whether we suffer him to rise in the all-round 
ruff fashion so much loved by butchers and prize- 
fighters on holidays, or whether we cut him down to 
a little edge, just meeting under the chin, over the 
throat. Nay—double him up, he still remains un- 
conquered, for he is still there; roll him over and he 
still holds you, and with his ally, the cravat—a Cro- 
atian by birth, and a tyrant by nature—overheats 
you while you wear him, and gives a cold when you 
remove him, 

But we keep him—oh yes—with many other dis- 
comforts, because it is the style. Vive la mode! They 
wear standing collars and cravats in Paris, with the 
thermometer from seventy to eighty—of course we 
ought to do the same with a range from ninety to a 
hundred odd. Well—one thing at least must be ad- 
mitted of the tyrant, and that is, that he is neat and 
good looking, and that in winter he affords an ad- 
mirable relief to the broadcloath. But in summer 
he is hard to keep in good looks. Not long ago we 
heard something of an attempt among gentlemen in 
New Orleans to lay aside the collar and with it the 
coat—making up the deficit by neatness of linen. 
This was, however, probably found to be too demo- 
cratic—at least we have heard nothing of it this 
month. Be this as it may, we would like to know 
if our modern tendencies to colds, neuralgias, and 
innumerable other complaints of head, neck and 
lungs, might not be in a great measure prevented by 
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laying aside from ehildhood some of the vast masses 
of cloth, linen and silk with which neck and throat 
are now encumbered, and accustoming ourselves to 
more air and freer respiration.” 


.seeThe following beautiful poem, written for 
Graham by one of our best poets, will, we doubt not, 
awaken a tender sympathy of love for a little one 
in many a breast. 


MINNIE. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST, AUTHOR OF “ ENDYMION,” ETC., ETC. 


Minnie, with her large blue eyes, 
Dimpled cheeks and dainty mouth, 
With its ripe lips, always fragrant 
With the odors of the south, 
Smiles and smiles, and laughs and laughs, 
And like Puck, in old times, quaffs 
Sweets from lily blooms, whose honey 
Never yet was bought with money :— 
Fuller of gentleness is she 
Than either butterfly or bee. 


Titania never in the song, 

Or else all history is wrong, 

Unto the white globes of her breast 

A babe of fickle Oberon prest; 

Else had she not in sullen rage 

Refused her lord the Indian page, 

Could she have owned a child like this, 

Tasted the sweetness of its kiss— 

She had given the earth, and the air, and the skies 
To gaze all night in its tender eyes. 


Our friend “ Ida” has been in the country. And 
her experiences—are they not written in the follow- 
ing letter, which sets forth matters equestrian and 


rural, narrated with the usual flow of spirits: 


“You know, good ‘Graham,’ we denizens of the 
city are birds of passage during the summer season, 
and, as I spent a great portion of the winter attend- 
ing an invalid, I took an early flight to the regions 
where grass grows, flowers bloom, and birds twitter 


and carol. In fact, I have had two short but plea- 
sant visits to the country, while my careful friends 
are preparing their wardrobes for a grand sweep in 
mid-summer, when they expect to gather a perfect 
harvest of hearts from the mountains and sandy sea- 
side. But I have an interest in such matters— 
though, I must confess, I like to watch a flirtation 
where the parties are evenly matched, and there is 
little danger of either one getting a deep heart- 
wound. 

Spring in the country! How delightful to watch 
the tender grass and early flowers; to walk beside 
the laughing streams, bubbling and rejoicing that 
they are free from winter’s reign; to see the trees 
don their early green, and the faithful pines, who 
have sheltered the wood through dreary winter, and 
stood firm against the Ice King’s shocks, relax from 
their long vigil, and under the genial influences 
about them, drop their faded foliage, and prepare to 
welcome summer in fitting attire. 

“T think I will ride this morning,” said I, as I 
arose from breakfast one fine May-day. 

“Who will you have for an escort ?” asked careful 
Mrs. D. 

“ Myself, if it please you, and none other,” said I, 





firmly, for I saw what discussion was likely to fol- 
low such a declaration, 

Mrs. D. said it was not customary for ladies to 
ride alone, and I might have pleasant company if | 
would; and urged that it was dangerous—the horse 
was not trained to the saddle, the road I proposed to 
take was lonely, and the distance great; but as 
“none of these things moved me,” Jet was brought 
to the door. 

“Let down your veil, Ida,” said Mrs. D., as I was 
about to start. 

“T cannot see the country, if I do,” replied I, 
“and they say wearing a veil injures the eyes.” 

‘‘ Nonsense—your eyes are as strong as an eagle’s; 
and remember your complexion—it will be ruined 
by exposure to the sun and wind,” 

I dropped the veil, and in consideration of my 
complexion, wore it down full five minutes; then, 
when out of sight, I tossed it back, touched Jet with 
the whip, and away we went over hill and dale and 
running stream, until we stood upon the bank of the 
river six miles below. Gently, carefully down its 
steep side we passed, and when near the foot, I 
heard a cheer, and raising my eyes, I beheld a vessel 
gracefully sweeping past, while from her deck a 
gallant sailor waved his hat with a noisy greeting. 
We gained the shelter of a friendly tree, where I sat 
and watched the gentle ripple of the waves, and 
dreamed bright day-dreams, until Jet grew tired of 
my quietude, and resolutely started home. I soon 
gave him to understand he was my subject for the 
time, and after sundry attempts at rebellion, he re- 
signed himself peaceably to my rule. 

Returning home, after a charming ride of twelve 
miles, I resolved to go out on horseback every day ; 
but time passed, and morning, noon and night I was 
so constantly engaged, that I took but one more 
ride, and then the dashing little Lilla F. accom- 
companied me. 

She is a slight, delicate creature, who talks, sings, 
and rides with great spirit. She looked so charming 
in her close-fitting habit and jaunty cap, that I did 
not wonder certain beaux who had heard of the 
proposed trip were so anxious to be permitted to join 
the party—but our agreement was for a long ride, 
and a chat—and we choose to have no busy ears and 
eyes about us. 

“How lovely you look in riding-costume, Ida,” 
said Lilla, as I entered the room where she awaited 
me. “Really, I never saw you look so well. Those 
broad-brimmed felt hats are so becoming. I wish I 
had worn one.” 

“ Now, Lilla,” said I, “just look in the glass, and 
you will be content.” 

She gave a glimpse at her fair face, and in a mo- 
ment was seated on her horse in high spirits. 

But an unexpected difficulty arose. Jet was ac- 
customed to being driven alone, and would not 
tolerate a horse near him. At the first intimation 
of our journeying together, he started off in great 
haste, and as I was too full of laughter at Lilla’s 
look of blank surprise to check him, he broke into 
a run, and as he heard the patter of horse’s hoofs 
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behind him, increased his speed until we swept on 
like leaves before the blast. 

“Tda, Ida,” called Lilla, “do stop. I cannot ride 
so fast.” 

I checked him suddenly, and after a time compel- 
led him to go quietly with a neighbor. 

When Lilla was rested, we took arace, and I had 
every prospect of winning, when, as we passed the 
Post Office, Jet made a sudden bolt toward it. 

‘“‘He wants his letters,” cried Lilla, as with a quick 
effort and a sharp cut with the whip I brought him 
to his senses. 

‘‘What does your horse want?” asked I, a mo- 
ment later, as he stumbled and was on his knees be- 
fore me, 

“To beg permission to stop as Jet desired to do,” 
answered she laughing. 

“Or, Ida,” continued she, with mock gravity, “if 
there be any truth in the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls, it may be that the body of this old farm 





horse contains the spirit of some Spanish Chevalier, 
who has suddenly been awakened to the power of 
your charms, and does them homage.” 

“He was more likely kneeling with gratitude to 
you for suffering him to carry such a precious bur- 
then as your fair self,” said I. 

“What would your old riding-master say if he 
saw our performance this morning?” said Lilla, 
‘“‘you permitting your horse to run away without an 
effort to check him, andI riding an animal who 
stumbles to the imminent risk of my neck.” 

“He would scold himself hoarse,” returned I; 
“but luckily he is not here. Oh, if we had a pair 
of his highly trained animals, what a ride we would 
have,” 

So we rode, and laughed, and chatted; and since 
I returned to my city home, I[ often dwell with plea- 
sure On our merry jaunt. 

Since then I took a second trip in another direc- 
tion, in a most charming section of the country ; 
and after a few days of quiet enjoyment, concluded 
with a pic-nic, where everybody set out to enjoy 
themselves, and succeeded in doing it. I came home 
content to endure the troubles of life, while the sim- 
plest of its enjoyments afford me so much pleasure. 

IpA ILLMAN. 


connee A lady must be fearfully plain, if when she 
can ride well and is duly mounted and equipped she 
does not look piquant, lively, attractive and love- 
inspiring on horseback. There is something so in- 
describably eoquettish, noble and altogether fascinat- 
ing in a fair equestrienne, that we never see one 
without a mixed feeling of ado-admi-ration. 


“ When I am o’ horseback, I will swear 
I will love thee infinitely—” 


—then becomes a matter of deep seriousness. We 
wish that we could see the sight oftener than we do. 
It is a health-giving, grace-iaspiring amusement, 
far too much neglected. For such of our lady read- 
ers who intend to take our advice and ride all they 
can this summer, the following directions from Por- 
ter’s Spirit of the Times—whose “ Ladies’ Column” 





contains much in the way of health and exercise 
which every lady should read—may be especially 
commended : 


“When a lady mounts a horse, the assistant should 
adjust the reins equally, and place them in the lady’s 
right hand just before the pommel of the saddle and 
between the crutches, the whip being in the same 
hand. She puts her fore-finger between the reins, 
gently letting the hand slip until it rests over the 
near crutch of the saddle; standing then upright, 
close to the horse, with her right side toward the 
saddle, the assistant places himself before her, keep- 
ing her partly between himself and the saddle, he 
can place both hands together interlocked, or to use 
the right hand alone if he has sufficient strength; he 
then stoops to receive the lady’s left foot which is 
placed full and firm in his hand or hands; the lady 
at the same time places her left hand upon his right 
shoulder, by which and the hold she has on the crutch 
of the saddle, she steadies herself while she bears 
her weight on her foot in the assistant’s hand, 
straightening her left knee, and keeping it firm, 
while he raises her to to the saddle, where she pauses, 
while her assistant places her left foot in the stirrup. 
She then changes her right hand to the off crutch, 
and raises herself in the stirrup, while the assistant 
draws forward the skirt next the saddle, when the 
lady places her right knee over the pommel, and 
seats herself with becoming ease and grace in the 
saddle.” 


And then—off you go! en avant! 


see We cannot help giving a place to our scraps 
—bits penned by us long ago—when they come 
drifting along in the sea of exchanges. The follow- 
ing, which we wrote once on a time, met our eye just 
now in a western paper, but the poor thing has be- 
come so tattered during the course of its travels that 
we cannot help giving it a new suit and starting it 
again in life. 
RULES OF ETIQUETTE FOR GENTLEMEN AT PARTIES. 


Act very “ brazingly” 
Stare round amazingly, 
Strut in stuck-uppish-ly. 
Bow very puppish-ly, 
First to the lady who 
Sent round the cards to you, 
Then you may condescend 
Three or four words to spend 
On some notoriety, 
Who gilds the society, 
Or whisper quite killingly 
To some belle who willingly 
Passes time flirtingly, 
Laughing—oh, certainly! 
Whispering blushingly, 
Checking you hushingly; 
Smiling half peepingly, 
Up to you creepingly, 
Till her curls charmingly, 
Thrill you alarmingly, 
Whispering till ringlets fall 
Over your neck and all; 
Until distressingly 
Thrilling, caressingly, 
Off in a waltz you go, 
Spinning half crazy, oh! 

This is propriety 

In fast society! 


Next in the supper-reom, 
Oysters and flower-perfume 
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Strike you ast’on’shingly ; 
Yet still admon’sh’ngly, 
That you must speedily 
Help yourself greedily, 
After your lovely one 
Has with her plate begun, 
When the wine poppingly 
Sends the corks hoppingly, 
Drain it down thirstingly, 
Until half-burstingly, 
Very near reelingly, 
Tender-revealingly, 
To your flame sighing, you 
Whisper you're dying—ooh ! 
Or with a deep salaam, 
Ask, may I ’scort you m’am? 
Until consentingly 
Nothing preventingly, 
She nods assentingly. 
That’s the propriety 
Of fust society. 

We presume that the reader has heard the 
expression “face,” as applied to coolness, impudence, 
brass, and other qualities which “take down” ordi- 
nary humanity, and one of the most extensive in- 
stances of the article which we have ever encountered, 
is found in the following: 

“A lady visiting an Indian encampment on a cold 
winter day, found herself in the chief’s tent, among 
a band of warriors, who were naked from their hips 
upward, The curious daughter of Eve inquired of 
the chief how he could thus expose himself to the 
severe cold. Old redskin gravely arose, and point- 
ing to the lady’s countenance, said: ‘ You face—niM 
cold?’ ‘No,’ replied she. ‘ Well, then,’ grunted he, 
‘me all face!’ and down he squated, with a dignified 
air. 

So we should think. Pity that that Indian hadn’t 
been bred to “follow the law.” He'd have caught 
up with it, we think. 


We like such items as the following. 

where honor is due, and pass it around: 
‘Ohio deserves the credit of having first opened 
colleges for females as well as males; of having 
created a new culture of the grape for wine; of having 
introduced the right method of taking magnetically 
the ascension and declination of the stars; of invent- 
ing the steam fire engine, and of giving birth to a 
noble series of painters, sculptors and men of scienee.” 
That’s a fact—and we would like very much to see 
the honorable attributes of every state in the country, 
published in detail and collectively. Meanwhile, we 
have something to say to our readers in every state 
in the Union. If any person or persons dwelling in 
any one state in the Union, will make out for us a 
list of one hundred names of the most eminent men 
of that state, we will publish it in Graham in our 
first number for 1858, 
that such a list would be interesting to the general 
reader, and form a book of honor, which would reflect 
some credit on Graham as well as on the deserving. 


We do not wish that the list should be limited to | 
orators, literary men, savans, and those who are so. 
We would like to | 


apt to monopolize “ greatness.” 
have the names of any persons whatever, who have 
distinguished themselves in any way for enterprise, 


skill, adventure, or success. Where many lists come 


Honor | 


It has been suggested to us | 


from a single state, we shall give the names, of 


| course, which have the majority of votes, or where 
| two names occur, we shall, unless better advised, give 
| the one which is first sentin. The first of January 
| is some time distant, but there is no time to be lost, 
| as we are obliged to make most of our magazine pre- 
| parations months in advance of publication. Gen- 
| tlemen and lady readers, desirous of doing something 
for the honor of their state, and of obliging us, may 
be on the alert. 


...eee The fashionable club and “ about town ” desig- 
nation for the “births, marriages and deaths,” in a 
newspaper, is—‘* Hatched, Matched and Dispatched.” 

A lisping old maid, who was “ sour-castic” on 
marriage, said that the names ought to be “ nurthed, 
curthed, and earthed.” 


The editor of the Erie True American, not 
altogether approving of claret, like Nanty, in James’ 
novel of the O’Donohue, says that “ we de-clare it a 
drink best left alone.” 


“Dr. Conyers, of London, dissected a person 
who died for love, and found an impression of a 
lady’s face upon his heart.” 


That’s nothing. Dupuytren, of Paris, once opened 
a man, and found that his colon was half gone—in 
fact, he had only a semi-colon. “Ah,” observed 
Ricord, in English, when the fact was narrated to 
him, “that was what put a period to his life.” 


A very curious book might be collected simply 
from the rhyming advertisements which appear in 
the papers. The whole of the following, we only 
give a part, is said, we do not guarantee the fact, to 
be posted before a shoe store in Chicago: 


‘*See yonder damsel, tripping thro’ the street, 
Admir’d of all with whom she chance to meet! 
Her form, tho’ low, is graceful—and the wing 
Of rising lark not lighter than the spring 
Of her elastic foot, whose airy bound 
| Scarce seems to touch the slightly-printed ground. 
In every step the watchful eye may trace 
The unaffected air of native grace, 
With all those modest, artless charms that wind 
Around the heart, and speak a spotless mind. | 
What lends such grace? What gives that tidy, neat, 
Catching appearance to her fairy feet? 
And why, amid the beaux cause such a fuss? 
Tis simply this—she buys her shoes of us. 
But why torment our fast-expiring muse, 
To sing the merits of our Boots and Shoes? 
Upon the air no more her song shall float~ 
The last faint echo dies within her throat. 
But e’er she dies, we'll add one simple line, 
And then our crow-quill modesty resign. 
‘From gay to grave, from lively to severe,’ 
May all be suited if they step in here.” 





Talking of fancy advertisements, the newspapers 
have all been rivaling each other in producing patent 
abridged burlesques of the “advertisement stories,” 
| in which a single thrilling chapter concludes with a 
recommendation to look for the rest of it in another 
paper, to be had at such orsuchaplace. The Peters- 
burg Express, Va., takes them all down, however, 
for brevity, with the following: 


“TariILLineé Narrative!—A dog’s tail under 
cart wheel!!! 

















“{This is all of the above ’mazing story we shall 
publish in the Express.”’} 


“And wagged his narrative.” That makes it 
clear, don’t it? 

oooean The following is not by any means the worst 
story which we have heard for a week: 


“«Spant Brre Me.’—There was a fellowin a cer- 
tain neighborhood in Arkansas, who was strongly 
suspected of sheepstealing. There were a good many 
cases of the mysterious disappearance of choice 
mutton from the flocks of the planters which were 
traced to his door; but, being a very wild and inge- 
nious chap, he generally succeeded in proving an 
alibi, or some other defense, which reduced the 
charge to a mere suspicion. At last, however, a 
planter riding through the woods perceived the sus- 
pected sheep thief stealing from the woods, and, 
after looking around to see that no one was near, 
walked up to a flock of sheep and deliberately 
knocked over the largest and fattest. At this mo- 
ment the planter rode up and confronting the thief, 
exclaimed ; 

‘Now, sir, I have got you! You can’t get off, you 
are caught in the act!’ 

‘What act?’ indignantly inquired the thief. 

‘Sheep-stealin,’ was the confident reply. 

‘Sir, you had better mind how you charge a re- 
spectable American citizen with such a crime as 
sheep-stealing!’ replied the gentleman with the pen- 
chant for mutton. 

‘Now, will you deny that I saw you kill that 
sheep ?” 

‘No, sir,’ was the prompt answer, ‘I did kill him, 
and I’d doit again, Ill kill anybody’s sheep that 
bites me as I go peaceably along the road ?” 


socese The ladies have got one good friend, and no 
mistake, in Baker, the editor of the Jersey Shore 
tepublican, who holds forth “about East” in their 
favor. Read it all, carefully, for there’s not a word 
in it which is not both true and good “as wheat :” 


“Tae Lapies’ Dress.—A few centuries ago, 
there was an individual verdant enough to suppose 
the future prosperity of the world and of the people 
was alone dependent upon him. He immediately 
went about the unbecoming task of attending his 
neighbors business, and made the dress of ladies a 
subject of ridicule—and what is more astonishing to 
us, his verdancy and impudence has been so much 
admired and sought after, that it is a common sub- 
ject for jest in every nigger show, circus, and public 
gatherings of almost every character—and we are 
sorry to state, that it has been dragged from filthy 
tongues into the columns of public journals. We 
suppose that editors, as well as other people, wear 
just what is best adapted to their taste, regardless 
of remarks. The same privilege should be granted 
the fair sex; if they choose to adopt French fashions, 
it is nobody’s business, and if they think a calico 
dress a fit garment to appear with in our Streets, 
well and good, and then again, what impudent ras- 
cal has aright to object. It is every man’s policy 
to wateh over his own household, and beyond that 
his dictation ceases to be a virtue. If the ladies 
desire to appear in hoops, we think they are perfectly 
justifiable in so doing—it is with them to select gar- 
ments that will be the most comfortable for their 
use, and hoops certainly are unobjectionable in warm 
weather. 

“This ridiculing the ladies is an old and worn-out 
theme, in which there never could be found a spark 
of dignity; and those coveting such qualifications 
are possessed with about the ratio of brains as was 
Balaam’s ass, hence they are about as fit subjects to 
dictate as to the costumes of American ladies. 
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“To the ladies we are certainly indebted for our 
dignity. They are the bright shining stars that 
have been planted on earth to conduce to the happi- 
ness of man—deprived of ladies, we would be a poor 
degraded filthy set of barbarians. Then we say God 
bless the ladies, long may they live, as pure as we 
have them amongst us, to supply our wants and care 
for us. Persons who seek every opportunity to 
ridicule them, should have withheld from them the 
smile which alone women are only capable of bestow- 
ing. 

TAs American men, we should prize highly our 
American ladies, and treat with contempt he who 
dares to point the finger of scorn. Then go on in your 
good cause, wear that which suits you, and you will 
always find those who are ever ready for your 
defence.” 

Good—we endorse that, all of it. Editors and in- 
dividuals scold women, ridicule them—the mischief 
knows what all—because they wear this or that trifle, 
as if a single lady could reform fashion, or as if she 
ought, “single and alone,” to set herself up eccen- 
trically against the manners and customs of the 
entire civilized world. When you, sir, have nerve 
enough to be as odd as you wish women to be, it 
will be time to talk. We would suggest, by the 
way, that in the above extract the individual alluded 
to in the first sentence was not exactly verdant. Not 
he, he was black, sir, BLACK—and sported horns— 
oh, you know him, we see! He was the first to slan- 
der woman, and, with his friends, he has been at the 
peculiarly congenial occupation ever since. 


eignes We presume that most of our readers have 
heard of the German who, being awakened before 
dawn by a dreadful noise, thought at first that the 
day of judgment had come, but finally consoled him- 
self with the reflection that ‘‘ de tay of shootshment 
couldn’t coom in ter night.” That it may come 
rather prematurely, is shown by the following: 


“A horse dealer in Edinburgh having hired a 
horse to a writer, (attorney,) the latter, either through 
bad usage or some other cause, killed the horse; 
when the dealer insisted on payment by bill, if it was 
not convenient to pay cash. The writer had no ob- 
jections to grant a bill, but said it must be a long 
date. The hirer desired him to fix his time, when 
the writer drew a promissory note, making it payable 
at the day of judgment. An action was raised, when 
the writer desired the presiding judge to look at the 
bill. Having done so, the judge replied, ‘The bill 
is perfectly good, and as this is the day of judgment, 
I decree that you pay to-morrow.’” 


‘“‘ There is small weeping when a knave is cheated.” 


......Of all worldly wisdom, there is none like seem- 
ing happy. Keep your spirits up coute qui coute— 
no matter what the expense is. Young people who 
have a perfect wealth of happiness within them, if 
they only chose to cultivate it, who have not realized 
the desolation of after-life, when death has silently 
removed, one by one, the best ties of life, and when 
the springs of what was once life’s dearest pleasures 
are dried up, such young persons, we say, often 
repine and cherish secret griefs, and weep in secret 
over whatare but bursting bubbles. Fight earnestly 
against such temptation, for it has a direful fascina- 
tion to many, and casts a baleful poison over their 
whole young life. Such mopings, pinings and dole- 
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ful reveries bear bitter fruit in after years, when no 
prosperity, no wealth, health or success can Confer 
happiness, simply because the mind was needlessly 
darkened in early life. Keep up your spirits, be 
active in the world, enjoy nature, life, air, exercise, 
and whatever you do, be cheerful before the world— 
for thus you may comfort many a one who has in his 
heart secret sorrows, to which yours are but as burn- 
ing straw compared to red hot steel. There is more 
real wisdom in the extract with which we conclude, 
than is to be found in many a bulky volume of advice: 

“There is a great deal of talk going about sorrows 
being shared by people’s friends. So there is about 
many things which the world never sees, but be as- 
sured that the misfortune which can be concealed is 
only half a one, and the wisest thing a man can do 
is to keep his ill luck, if possible, a profound secret. 
If you grow too poor to give parties, say you have 
learned more of the value of time, than to spend it 
with stupid people. In short, avoid sympathy at all 
hazards; keep your troubles out of their sight, and 
your friends will not think you half so unlucky, nor 
see the necessity of giving .up your acquaintance.” 

The most doleful poems and desolate “ proses” 
which we of Graham receive, are invariably from the 
youngest and least practiced tyros in the art of 
writing. Those who have felt and suffered most 
deeply, say the least about sorrows, for to them grief 
and “sentiment” is too serious a matter, and they 
recoil from it. We seldom take much pains to enter- 
tain unbidden guests. 


fA home without a girl in it,” says some 
philosopher, very truly, “is only half blest; it is an 


orchard without blossoms, and a spring without song. 
A house full of songs is like Lebanon with its cedars, 
but daughters by the fireside, are like the roses in 


Sharon.” Very true, but what should we think of 
a neighborhood as that in which one of our exchanges 
is located, where, speaking of the damage done by a 
tempest, it says: “a heavy gal raged furiously here 
on Wednesday last, overthrowing several trees, and 
blowing the roof off Major Jones’ barn.” Strikes us 
that one such “gal” would be enough in a small 
family. 


.+s+e. We welcome the following beautiful “ heart- 
waif” from Bertha Von T , and trust that it will 
not be the last from the same source: 


Is itin Fame? Earth’s highest gifted ones, 

Have ever been, too, Sorrow’s stricken sons. 

Is it in Wealth? gaze Mortal, round, and see 

What gay distress, what gilded misery. 

In Friendship, then, can happiness be found? 

Ah what has Friendship proved, a worthless sound! 

To Love's fond vows, shall then my sad heart flee? 

“ A shining gloss, which fadeth suddenly.” 

Where may the spirit find repose, ah where? 

Ashadowy form points Heavenward, whispering “ There.” 

BertTHA von T—. 


Schoen, sehr schoen! But love and friendship,— 
fleeting though they be—are golden gifts, not to be 
lightly thrown aside or despaired of, and we doubt 
not that “Bertha” has still a corner in her heart 
where they might rest, if the gems could be found 
pure enough to deserve such a setting. 





.++Lhe following, written for Graham, has a 
pleasant summer-sound, and concludes with a plea- 
sant summer-teaching : 


ANGELS OF THE RAIN. 
BY ADA M. KENNICOTT. 
Pattering lightly on the pane, 
Comes the crystal-footed rain; 
And we listen, lingering listen, 
While like pearl, the soft drops glisten, 
As we used to in our childhood, 
’Neath the gentle, holy spell, 
In the cottage or the wild-wood, 
When the fairy foot-steps fell, 


And we can almost believe, 
As we used to sometimes then, 
*Tis because the angels grieve, 
O’er the waywardness of men; 
And that Heaven sends the showers, 
To revive each drooping heart, 
Even as they cheer the flowers, 
When the morning dews depart. 


Washing from the spirit’s leaves, 
All the darksome dust of sin, 
*Till each blessing it receives, 
Wakens thankfulness within. 
Oh, the tiny trembling things, 
The radiant rain-drops fair! 
We called them waving wings, 
Making music in the air. 


Their cool touch on our brow 
Will never thence depart; 
We hear them even now, 
In the hush within our heart. 
With childhood’s holy faith, 
That trusts so oft in vain; 
Oh! would that we might see them still 
The angels of the rain. 


We will put aside the stern, 
Sad teachings of our life; 
Quench the fires that inly burn, 
Of selfishness and strife; 
We will wait in prayerful silence, 
That they may come again ; 
And will ope our spirit’s portals, 
To the angels of the rain. 


“John,” quoth the gentle Julia to her sleepy 
lord one warm morning, at a late hour, “I wish you'd 
take pattern by the thermometer.” 

“As how?” muttered her worse half, opening his 
optics. 

‘“Why—by rising.” 

“‘Hi’m—lI wish you would imitate that other fiza- 
magig that hangs up by it—the barometer.” 

“Why so.” 

“Cause then you’d let me know when a storm is 
coming.” 


Well matched that. 


Queer things take place in Poland—there is 
very much such a story told in the “Odd Volume” 
as the following, from a recent number of the “ Czas,” 
or Times, of Cracow. 

“A CuapTer oF Murpers.—A tragical drama 
has just taken place here. The agent of Count 
Sch , who had been to the bank to receive a sum 
of 15,000 silver roubles, lost the packet of notes on 
his way home. The money was pickéd up by 4 
clerk, who, instead of giving the property at once to 
the owner, followed him to his house, and inquired 
the name of the person who lived there. The finder 
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of the money then returned home, hesitating in his 
own mind how he should act: When he arrived 
there, a violent quarrel took place between him and 
his wife, the latter wishing to keep the money. The 
clerk, however, on the following morning, went to 
the house of the count to deliver the sum, but the 
latter would not receive it, saying that his agent 
had committed suicide inthe night, in consequence 
of the loss. Overcome with remorse, the clerk re- 
turned home, where he found that during his absence 
his wife had hanged herself from vexation at not 
having kept the money. He immediately cut down 
the body, and hanged himself with the same rope.” 


To complete the story, they should have added 
that the count, hearing of the dreadful disaster, at 
onee dropped dead on the floor—on beholding which 
fearful spectacle, his countess immediately breathed 
her last. We commend the subject to any popular 
dramatist needing a six-horse thrilling plot. 


oases The following verses, by a contributor, have 
an old English metrical chime, well adapted to their 
subject : 
IN MEMORIAM. 
BY GEORGE W. JACKSON. 


The leaf that withers ere it finds the ground, 
The rose that blooms and wastes among the mould, 
The bird that pours through years its tuneful sound, 
The summer breeze that fans till northern cold, 
May go from us without a single sigh, 
For they have lived the lot of Him on high. 


But when the leaf is blighted in its green, 
The rose in bud struck with a deadly frost, 
The bird, just plumed for flight, to droop is seen, 
The zephyr sweet in gloom and silence lost, 
A pang shoots through the weeping mourner’s heart, 
Nor words, nor tears can e’er that pain impart. 


Oh! fare thee well, thou deeply, fondly loved! 
Thou, in the bud of womanhood, struck down— 
When to the world thy pure, bright soul had proved 
A blessing, giving social joy its crown. 
Sleep calmly, with the lilies on thy breast, 
Sleep calmly, dear one, in an angel’s rest! 


When pierced the rankling dart of fell disease, 
No murmur from thy paling lips broke forth; 

While all around thee seemed in death to freeze, 
Thy soul was dreaming far away from earth, 

And at the moment of thy spirit’s flight, 

Ne’er beamed an eye in joy so sweetly bright. 


Oh! blest the heart, with faith unmarred by guile, 
In that immortal home beyond the grave, 

That meets the last dark bour with glowing smile, 
And soars away with trust that He can save; 

Such was thy faith, thy triumph o’er the tomb, 

Thoul’t, trusting, tread the shadowy valley’s gloom. 


The summer blooms will blush and fade, but thou, 
In thy cold, silent tomb, shalt see them not, 

And sighs will breathe from out the willow’s bough, 
And thrushes sing around that hallowed spot. 

But still and white as mountain-frozen snow, 

Oh! not for thee, will all these come and go! 


But when the spring blows flowers o’er the earth, 
And hawthorn buds shall whiten on the vine, 

We'll think that other springs’ immortal birth, 
Above the stars, oh! dearly prized, is thine! 

For thou wert beautiful, and such are given, 

To shine as gems in all the courts of heaven. 


con .There are certain old fogies who have such 


sition,” that they would expect the child of a saint 
to grow up a saint in Pandemonium, and be amazed 
if the best training that ever was developed ever did 
any thing for the child of a reprobate. Now, while 
perfectly aware that there are such things as here- 
ditary traits and tendencies, we are perfectly satisfied 
that they do not constitute the majority of mental go- 
verning influences, and that in the long view, taking 
one generation after another, education and “ advan- 
tages” can at least improve on the old stock—were 
this not so the city reform-schools might as well 
“shut up shop.” We offer these remarks as com- 
ment on a popular ballad going the rounds, and 
which is followed by some verses on the other side. 
“IT ISN'T ALL IN ‘BRINGING UP’ 
“We can’t say that there is much poetry in the fol- 


lowing lines, but there is a prodigious sight of truth 
in ’em—and that’s decidedly better :” 


It isn’t all in “ bringing up,” 
Let folks say what they will— 
To silver-scour a pewter cup, 
It will be pewter still ; 
Even he of old, wise Solomon, 
Who said, “train up a child,” 
If I mistake not, had a son 
Proved rattle-brained and wild. 


A man of mark, who fain would pass 
For lord of sea and land, 

May have the training of a son 
And bring him up full grand— 

May give him all the wealth of love, 
Of college and of school, 

Yet, after all, may make no more 
Than just a decent fool. 


Another, raised by penury, 
Upon her bitter bread, 

Whose road to knowledge is like that 
The good to Heaven must tread, 

Has got a spark of Nature’s light; 
He'll fan it to a flame, 

Till in its burning letters bright 
The world may read his name, 


If it were all in “ bringing up,” 
In counsel and restraint, 
Some rascals had been honest men— 
I’d been myself a saint. 
O! ’tisn’t all in “ bringing up,” 
Let folks say what they will; 
Neglect may dim a silver cup— 
It will be silver still. 
THERE’S A GREAT DEAL IN BRINGING UP. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND, 


There’s a great deal in bringing up, 
Deny it 9s you will; 

A pewter cup if rubbed is clean 
Though it be pewter still. 

Though Solomon had a “rattling” son, 
We cant admit the rule, 

The best of Arabs steeds may be 
The father of a mule, 


Aman of wealth may train a son 
Full well and lose his pains, 

Yet we all know that money aids 
The sage to greatest gains. 

The boy Who turn’ out dull at school, 
Whose wits are never fleet ; 

Would not be much improved I trow 





an exaggerated idea of “blood” or “natural dispo- 


By training in the street. 
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Full many press through penury, 
And choke on sorrow’s bread ; 
While seeking knowledge—ask of them 
Whose hearts so long have bled, 
If their own share of “ nature’s light” 
If happiness and health 
Would have been dimmed, had they been helped 
By schooling and by wealth. 
It is’nt ALL in bringing up 
In counsel or restraint, 
Sometimes the thing is overdone 
In “ forcing” sage or saint. 
From unripe minds—but after all 
Let folks say what they will, 
A pewter cup, if cleaned, for use 
Beats dirty silver still. 


-eoees We presume that all of our readers are aware 
that the passion-flower—genus passiflora—is so 
called, because it is supposed to represent the attri- 
butes of the passion of our Lord. But the tradition 
attaching to the flower may not be so generally 
known—and we are happy to present it in a most 
beautiful form, written for Graham by a lady. In 
its deep feeling and poetic style, the piece in ques- 
tion recalls the peculiar style of Jean Paul, a style 
never recalled by articles of less than marked ability: 


THE LEGEND OF THE PASSION-FLOWER. 
BY LYDIA A. CALDWELL. 


“At the expulsion of Eden, the mourning angels 
followed, afar off, the exile. All over the world, in 
the various paths in which they followed him, their 
tears sprang up and bloomed in flowers. Among all 
the flowers in the world—thus sown by the angels— 
one alone was unnoticed and unloved by man. Nor 
had it any companion among its kind—for each one 
had loves of its own, and cared not for the lonely 
flower which sprang up alone and among thorns. 
Its only confidant was a solitary night-wind. And 
this comforted it, saying, a time should come when 
it would bloom in beauty—beyond the beauty of all 
other flowers, and be blessed above all that grow in 
earthly gardens. 

Growing in solitude, and thinking of this, the 
flower grew, in form, into a strange and mystic 
similitude—a shape typical of its prophetic destiny. 
But, one night, when the light of the moon fell upon 
the hills and the plains, so clear, so bright, so won- 
derful, that the stars trembled in it and grew pale, 
fearing for their lesser splendors—all flowers save 
this were dreaming of their loves. Upon the soli- 
tary blossom its loneliness pressed like a pain. 
Bowed down to the ground, it cried, “ Have I not 
waited four thousand years, and still I am left 
alone? All other flowers have sympathy among 
themselves—men love, and poets praise them. The 
lilies of the valley, in their white silence, preach to 
the hearts of men their fair, perpetual sermon. The 
maiden braids the violets in her hair, and they 
have the same meaning as her eyes. Men choose 
the cypress and willow as symbols of their sorrow. 
The blood-red roses tell their wonderful tale unto 
the hearts of lovers—the laurel and the royal palm 
are used to bind about victorious brows. But I—I 





grow alone amidst these thorns; only the rain beats 
upon me, and the dew, falling from the skirts of 
Night, as she passes through the forest, lies upon 
my bosom. I, amid all things that grow and be, 
am without meaning and significance to the hearts 
of men !” 

Then there came an answer: “Is thy faith, then, 
so weak, oh, flower? Behold another day, and thy 
significance shall be unfolded. Forever hereafter 
thou shalt remind all men of that divine passion 
which heretofore the mystery of thy beauty has un- 
consciously prefigured, and which they have failed 
to understand.” 

All night the flower mused upon this, till there 
dawned, in its small golden heart, an apprehension 
which was like a pain, a pathetic longing for some- 
thing out of itself. Andearly in the morning, while 
the dew was like tears upon it, lo! some soldiers 
came and plucked the thorns among which it grew. 
They plucked the flower, unwittingly, with the 
thorns, and wore them together in a crown—they 
placed it upon the head of our meek Lord. The 
sharp thorns pierced his white brow, striking deep 
into his tender temples, and the flower was bathed 
in the purple blood which flowed forth at the keen 
agony—it was not with the bloody sweat. But sud- 
denly, in sympathy, the flower sent forth a fine, 
wonderful fragrance, which filled all the place, so 
that the Sufferer fainted not. One sympathizing 
fragment of the ruined creation for which he died, 
the fragrant flower, bloomed, through all the dark- 
ness and terror of that day, in the bloody garland 
which bound the dear head uplifted on the dreadful 
tree. 

Thus is it that the Passion-Flower was blessed 
above all other earthly flowers; thus do men see in 
it the symbol of the bloody rood and the thorny 
crown—and thus do they love it for our Saviour’s 
sake.” 


To those among our readers in this city, who 
are desirous of studying almost any of the modern 
languages of Europe, we commend Mr. Hilprin, a 
Pole, resident here, who not only speaks in all their 
purity nearly every one of the Latin, Teutonic and 
Slavonie tongues—for example, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, German, and 
the Scandinavian branches, but is also an accom- 
plished classical scholar, and a very excellent and 
conscientious teacher. Of his proficiency in Eng- 
lish, the following translations from the Hungarian 
or Magyar, by him executed, are proof sufficient: 


BALLADS, 
TRANSLATED FROM THZ HUNGARIAN BY M, HILPRIN. 
MY SONGS. 


In musing thoughts I often stray: 

I dream—what? I could hardly say. 
And thus throughout my home I fly, 
All o’er the earth and through the sky. 
The little songs I then unroll 

Are moonbeams of my dreaming soul. 


While thus I rove in realms of air, 
I ought perhaps for wants to care, 
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To think—oh, that’s too serious! 
There is a God who thiuks for us, 
The little songs I then unroll 
Are butterflies of my light soul. 


Oh, when I meet a maiden fair, 

To deeper grave must sink my care; 
In maiden’s eyes I dive as far 

As in a Jake’s calm depths the star. 
The little songs I then unroll 

Are roses of my loving soul. 


If love I win, I drink of glee, 

If not, wine must my comfort be, 

And where a glass and wine I find, 
Full colored mirth comes o’er my mind. 
The little songs I then unroll 

Are rainbows of my tipsy soul. 


While glasses fill our hands around, 

The nation’s hands with chains are bound: 
Well clinking glasses charm the ear, 

But sad ’tis clanking chains to hear. 

The little I songs then unroll 

Are clouds of my regretful soul. 


And will the world in bonds remain? 
Will people never break the chain, 

But wait until, through heay’n, it must 
Drop from the hand, destroyed by rust? 
The little songs I’ll then unroll 

Are lightnings of my angry soul. 


THE HUNGARIAN BARD. 


Could I like eagles live, 
On mountains free, 

My winged song would soar 
So loftily! 


My song would sound sublime 
To spirits high, 

My song would fill the earth, 
Would reach the sky. 


I'd sing great citizens, 
The heroes’ home, 

I'd charm to life again 
Both Greece and Rome. 


I'd sing Demosthenes, 
His thunder’s might 

And pale-faced Cassius’ 
And Brutus’ fight. 


And glorious victory, 
Grand deaths I'd sing, 
The hero Hunyady, 
Ilis son, the king. 


And all those tempests wild, 
That stormy time, 

That broke and swept away 
Our nation’s prime. 


And thee, oh Washington, 
The new world’s pride, 

Who with the demigods 
Stands't side by side! 


I'd tell what wisdom led 
And crowned tne strife, 
That there, beyond the sea, 

Gave freedom life. 


There where this weary thought 

W ould like to stray, 
Where man’s right reigns supreme, 
Not despot’s sway. 








But ah, I cannot sear 
With fiery word, 
Enslaved, in narrow cage— 

A fettered bird. 
I sing but grief, but woe, 
Devouring pains, 
Until my prison breaks, 
Or life in chains. 


seeeee* T’ve got a new pair of boots,’ said A to B, 
putting one forward as a sample; ‘u handsome fit, 
eh? I bought them to wear in genteel society.’ 
‘They will be likely to last you a lifetime, then,’ re- 
joined B, ‘and be worth something to your heirs.’ ” 

There is something in that story—considerable, 
in fact. Men who get themselves up with malice 
prepense for “ genteel” society, seldom belong to the 
chosen band of “ gentlemen and scholars” who form, 
as a highly venerated and venerable clerical friend 
of ours once said, “the respectable elect.” Worse, 
however, than the use or abuse of the word genteel 
is that of “tasty,” especially as we see it ever done 
in jaunty advertisements. With certain individuals, 
“tasty” is, like the word echoen, or “beautiful,” 
among Germans, the distinguished adjective of all 
that is in any way attractive pleasing or commend- 
able. 


sabses Those among our readers who have a fancy 
for puzzles—we have a lady in our memory who 
was a very Theseus in penetrating such literary 
labyrinths—may try their wits on the following :— 
“In the parish register of Suckley is the following 


whimsical verse, which must be read down and up 
alternately : 

There and I’m one and he 

Is one the but only only 

But only only love one the 

One and she that you are” 


oheons They are badly off for oratory in the New 
Ophir but ene, or Australia, if we are to judge from 
what the natives say of themselves. A Melbourne 
miscellany, published under the title of “‘My Note 
Book,” thus curtly and complimentarily sums up its 
estimate of the leading characteristics of parliamen- 
tary oratory in the rising capital of Victoria :— 
Goodman sings, Blair squeaks, 
Owens splutters. Duffy shrieks, 
Anderson bellows, Brooke snores, 
Langlands twaddles, Evans roars, 
Childers whispers, Stawell mutters, 
Clarke lisps, Sladen stutters, 
Moore twitters, Hughes snivels, 
Campbell drawls, and Embling drivels, 
Syme swaggers, Grant grumbles 
Foster fusses, Snodgrass mumbles, 
Griffith “ haws,” and Routledge tumbles. 


sdodee Artists have troubles in finding models—just 
as models sometimes have trouble in finding artists 
when money is due them—at least, we huve heard 
them so complain in Paris. The following story 
illustrates the first point of our assertion :— 

“ Liversedge, the artist, had some trouble in dis- 
covering a suitable head for the drunken tinker of 
the ‘Introduction of the Taming of the Shrew.’ At 


length, he found a cobbler that he thought would 
suit when well primed with liquor, and set him in 
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his studio in the proper attitude, with a bottle of gin 
beside him, and permission to drink whenever he 
pleased. The bottle of gin was soon emptied, but 
the cobbler continued as sober as a judge. Another 
bottle was brought and emptied, with no better re- 
sult. ‘Be off!’ cried Liversedge at last, in a pas- 
sion, ‘it will cost more to make you drunk than the 
picture will fetch.’” 

Delaroche once found a very picturesque old beg- 
gar in Paris—a perfect patriarch with a long white 
beard and staff—a regular Chrysostom, ready got 
up. to order, Transported with joy, the painter 
offered him twenty francs to come to his room and 
have his portrait taken. The morning came, and 
with it the beggar—but also there had come too a 
fearful change over his peculiar style of beauty. 
For, having heard that people, when they have their 
portraits taken must look their best, he had ex- 
changed the patriarchal staff for a bamboo with a 
glass head, his pilgrim-robe had given way to a 
seedy but carefully brushed blue dress-coat with 
brass buttons, and the long white beard was shaved 
eff. Sadly and sorrowfully did Delaroche exclaim, 
as he gazed upon him, “Oh, you are spoiled—you 
are spoiled!” And so he was. The old beggar 
looked, when shorn, like a “ beggar,” indeed, to his 
artistic taste. 


-«+++e hose among our readers who love dancing, 
may be interested to know that among many nations 
it has been regarded a matter of sufficient import- 
ance to be treated as a religious ceremony. The 
following extract, from the “ Peripatetic Papers,” 
contains in a short space, the most curious facts 
connected with its history :— 


“ Revigtous Dancine.—In the middle ages the 
public mysteries were usually ‘interspersed with 
dancing, which seems then, and now, to have been 


a very serious affair. And in the directions for a 
grand cathedral service at the Church of La Valliere 
in Rome, the official mandate says: ‘ This service 
may be finished with or without a dance’—‘If the 
dance be preferred, it shall come immediately after 
the Sanctus. And while the hymn to the highest 
power is being sung, the four principal dancers shall 
reverently perform a ballet, accompanied with capri- 
oles and entrechats, and so after each stanza till the 
benediction.’ Strange as this seems to us, we should 
recollect that even in our own country the common 
people were at one time playing out of church at 
the end of a sermon by a fiddle, when they formed 
a dance in the church-yard. ‘This harmless and 
pleasing practice,’ says Reese, ‘has been totally 
abolished by the Methodists.’ The religious origin 
of dances of this sort is obvious. But dancing has 
actually formed part of the religion of some persons. 
There was one Hermotimus among the Gnostics, 
who, we read, frequently danced himself into so 
divine a condition, that while fixing his thoughts 
intently upon any bright star, he was able to pro- 
ject his soul into it, and this he did repeatedly, till, 
one night, his wife burnt his body while his soul 
was away, so that when he came back he found that 
he had been clandestinely killed during his absence. 
Nor has the delusion been confined to individuals, 
for, in 1573, a sect of fanaties arose at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, whose creed consisted mainly in dancing, and 
who, after committing unheard-of crimes, were over- 
powered and slain by the Elector, and thus, says 
Prynne, ‘were sent down to dance with frisking 
satyrs.’ The records of the Jumpers and dancing 





Dervishes furnish similar instances of fanatacism. 
While we are talking of barbarous and fanatica] 
people, it is curious to observe that the lower any 
race is in the scale of humanity, the more enamored 
are they of this amusement. Gallini says, if one 
plays a fiddle at the Gold Coast, the inhabitants 
cannot refrain from dancing. In all savage nations 
the practice prevails, frequently accompanied with 
great cruelty and licentiousness. In Ashantee no 
less than one thousand five hundred persons stand 
up at once—the king in the midst, beating time 
on the tom-toms, and killing anybody who spoils 
the figure. The Mexicans likewise dance in great 
numbers, to the sound of wooden drums. The 
Japanese daub one of their party with filth before 
commencing a difficult dance, and place him where 
it requires much address to avoid a disagreeable 
contact. The Malays, instead of bowing, spit upon 
their partner’s hands when the music strikes up.” 


Of all the figure-heads that we ever heard of, 
we most admire that of Admiral Van Tromp—a 
broom—signifying that he swept the seas. The 
commonest Chinese approach to the article is a pair 
of eyes painted on the bows of their boats—and we 
may mention in connection with it, and as setting 
forth a Chinaman’s idea of a first rate retort, that if 
he be asked why his vessel is furnished with such 
ocular appendages, he at once replies, “If no hab 
eye, how can see?—a query which permits no an- 
swer. The figure-head was originally a veritable 
god, or idol, which may account for the devotion of 
sailors to such an ornament—which suggested itself 
to our memory, on reading the following interesting 
scrap on the subject; 


“Taste IN Figure-Heaps.—In some ships the 
sailors pride themselves on the beauty of their 
figure-head; and many a time I have seen the cap- 
tain of the forecastle employed for hours in painting 
the eyes, hair, and drapery of his favorite idol. I 
suppose few commanding officers will allow of this 
liberty : for it must be admitted that Jack’s taste in 
female beauty, and in the disposition and colors of 
dress are borrowed from a very questionable svurce. 
‘You seem proud of your head, Mr. Clearpipe; I 
shall gild her for you!’ In a few days the sparkling 
eyes and blushing cheeks of Mrs, Boatswain, like 
Danae, had yielded up their charms to the golden 
shower. The glittering figure-head soon became the 
delight of the ship’s company, and, on one occasion, 
furnished the captain with rather an odd means of 
calling out their energies. The ship was sailing in 
company with several others of the same class, and, 
when they came all to reef topsails together, she 
was beat on the first occasion. As they were set- 
ting about a second trial of their activity, the cap- 
tain called out to the men aloft, ‘ Now, I tell you 
what it is, my lads, unless you are off the yards, and 
the sails are hoisted again before any other ship in 
the squadron, by the Lord Harry, I'll paint your 
figure-head black!” From that time forward she 
beat every ship in the fleet.” 


Our lively, spirited, spicy, brilliant, bigh- 
pressure, ginger-nut, sky-rocketty, queer-crochetty, 
go-ahead-with-the-valve down cotemporary, the 
Picayune alias the Pickaroon alias the Pickeloon 
alias the Pick at you’n, has had the good fortune to 
be passed over as a property to that other lively, 
spicy, brilliant, high-pressure, ginger-nut, sky- 
rocketty, go-ahead-with-the-valve down institution, 
Doesticks alias Mortimer Thompson alias the live- 
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liest writer in the country. We all know what the 
Picaroon has been—a.side-splitting, funny illus- 
trated, of seven years Standing, but humanity re- 
coils before the prospect of what it will be when 


provement. Seriously, the Picayune is a success-— 
it prints more numbers at present than Punch—and 


‘ With wondrous ebb and flow 
And many a shining pearl is hidden 
Far in the depths below.’ 


That idea is not original, at. all events; why, even 


_ the common saying, ‘ he is head over ears in love,’ 
Doesticks gives up his undivided energies for its im- | 


| cling flood. 


is an established fact in our classical humorous | 


literature. 
least expense, had better get it. 
Doesticks soll leben! 


Vive Doesticks ! 


ae The Boston Ledger having adopted the theory 
of Von Reichenbach’s odylic fluid—or something 


Those desirous of laughing most at the | 


describes significantly enough the real state of our 
cotemporary’s case. And yet he thinks to blind the 
public with the @llegory or metaphor of an all encir- 
‘It will not do. 

** Again, he believes that this spiritual fluid con- 
fers the power, of moving inanimate objects by the 
force of the will. Is that any thing new? Why St. 
Thomas, by mere force of spiritual love, was enabled 
to hang his cloak over a sunbeam ; it lifted innume- 
rable other saints off their feet, so that they went 


| bobbing about, even to the ceiling; while the mov- 


like it—the facts supporting which theory certainly | 


present some very curious puzzles for seientific in- 
vestigation—has gone so far as to claim: that many 
of the wonders of so-called ‘witchcraft are or may be 
made explicable by its “advanced hypothesis.” On 
which subject of the Ledger’s confession of faith a 
cotemporary affects to believe that it is really at 


Amoris a la Gower—in which adoration of the fair 


ing effects of less refined affection are distinctly 
asserted by the Signora Adrianella of Venice, who 
declares that the attraction of vapors by the sun, of 


| straws by amber, and of iron by magnets, is as no- 


thing compared to the attractiveness of woman, who 
draws the greatest clods and dolts of fellows to her, 
even from distant lands. In fact, it is very plain 
what the witchcraft is which our cotemporary al- 
luded to. In bis case we see it move even a Ledger 


: : 7” “| without difficulty. 
bottom a hidden confession of love—a con/essio | 


sex is hidden under a veil of professed enchantment, | 


and that by witches and witchcraft is simply meant 
the belles of “ Bosting” and their irresistible charms. 


P. §.—Count ws in as a believer in witches, if you 


come to that. But for the extract :— 

“And yet, after all, we do not see that our cotem- 
porary (the Ledger) has sueeeeded in bolting any 
greater marvels than a great number of our readers 
—more particularly the unmarried and susceptible 


** Finally, according to our cotemporary, it confers 
upon one person the power, to a certain extent, of 
knowing the secret thoughts of others. Let the 
witches alone for that. Why they know when their 
power is beginning to work, and how the victims 


| secretly incline, almost before the victims them- 


selves know their own thoughts. In fact, when the 


| witch spell begins to fairly operate, the victim 


gentlemen—are inevitably destined to put faith in, | 


particularly while the warm glow of summer endures, 
while moonlight nights woo to sentimental prome- 
naders, and while watering-places continue to hold 


out their wonted extraordinary attractions for in- ! 


vesting a capital of heart in the courting business. 


What witchcraft, says an old Lily, can equal that of | ae ' 
J uy? 4 | sumewhat more to say on this witchcraft. 


love? In fact, when we come to look into the busi- 
ness, we begin firmly to believe that our cotempo- 
rary has merely fallen in love, and that his extraor- 
dinary confession of faith is really a sort of mythical 
admission of the fascinations of some blithe Miss or 
winning widow. It is no new trick with lovers— 
this talking to the world about one thing and se- 
cretly meaning another; the other being their love, 
which they dared not proclaim more opeuly ; finding 
withal huge delectation and wonderful solace in 
making the ignorant world oceupy itself—albeit un- 
consciously—with the miraculous powers of their 
idols. It is a matter of doubt to the present day, 


whether the greatest Italian poets meant their loves | 


} 


or their religious faith by some of their ambiguous | 
sonnets, while it is clearly established that both Pro- | 


vyencal ¢ Monkis i us yee % P P 4 r . 
engal and Monkish Latin bards were accustomed | tion was being played in Philadelphia, to give it 


to address one and the same lyrie to two different 


sources of devotion by an ingenivus profanity which | 


their own and earlier ages—especially in the East— 
singularly enough permitted. 

“ Witches !—why anybody can believe in witches 
—black-eyed, blue-eyed, or brown. What is there 
on record in the annals of broom-stickery more mar- 
velous than the miracles which we see passing daily 
before our eyes, and effected by them? Our Boston 
friend infers from their existence that the human 
race is enveloped in a fluid which establishes a com- 
Inunication between different individuals. Weli— 
what of it? 


1s a headlong torrent, or like a stormy sea, 





Is our friend the first to find that love. 


always wanders a little, is rendered rather helpless, 
and it becomes an easy matter for others to know 
his secret thoughts, even when he attempts to con- 
ceal them in the form of an allegory, as the Ledger 
has done. In fact, we think, take it altogether, 
that we see through Boston witchcraft and its mys- 
tery. It is a bad business, of course, but by no 
means so bad as sume anti-superstitious cotempora- 
ries have represented.” 
Hurrah for the witches! “If time permit, nor 


inclination fail,” we shal] at some future time have 


saiear’ We give place to the following “ by ’ticular 
request :” 

‘“A friend attended one of the up-town fashionable 
churches last Sunday. We have since learned from 
him that the text was ‘he that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear,’ which the preacher rendered, ‘he that 
hath yahs to yah, let him yah.’” 

Strikes us that the fashionable church on Sunday, 
must have been a lager beer concert the evening 
before, or a Liedertafel meeting of Germans the day 
after. Which reminds us of the following, which 
wes originally written for Graham, though we 
were induced by the fact that the opera in* ques- 


place in the Bulletin. If any of our good natured 
Teutonic friends think that we might have drawn it 
a little milder, we can only say, that we trust that 
they will pardon some little confusion of names, and 
possibly some not over-admirable German, which 
they can readily detect in it. As regards the splen- 
dor of the illustrations, nothing need be said when 
we mention that they are all after designs by Herr 
von Dusseldorf, (the painter of the celebrated New 
York colleetion,) Herr von Scattergood, Raphael, 
Corregio, Kaulbach, Titian, John Landis, ete. : 
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DER FREISCHUTZ. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 





Wie geht’s my frents—if you'll allow, 
I sings you rite avay shoost now, 
Some dretful sdories vitch dey calls 
Der FREYsCHUTZ, or, de Magic Balls. 





Wohl in Bohemian land it cooms, 

Where folk drinks prandy mate of plooms, 
Dere lifed ein Yager—Kaspar Schmit, 
Who shot mit goons und nefer hit. 





Und dere vas one old Yager, who 
Says, “ Kasper, dis vill nefer do; 
If you should miss on trial day, 
Dere’l be de tyfel den to pay. 





—_— 





“If you do miss, you shtupid goose, 
Dere’l be de donnerwetter loose; 
For you Shant have mine taughter’s hand, 
Nor pe de Hertshog’s yagersmann.” 

* 





It coomed pefore de day vas set, 

Dat all de chaps togeder met, 

Und Kaspar fired his bix and missed, 
Und all de gals cot round and hissed. 





Dey hissed pefore, and laughed pehind; 
Put one chap (Max) says “ Never mind! 
I dells you what, you stuns ’em alls, 
If yoost you shoot mit magic palls.” 





“De magic palls—oh, vat is dat?” 

“I got dem in my hoonting hat; 

De’re plack as kohl, und shoot so true, 
Oh, dems de sort of palls fur you. 





* You see dat eagle flyin’ high, 

Ein hoondred miles up in de sky? 
Shoot at dat eagle mit your bix, 
You kills him dead as doonderblix.” 





*T tont pelieve de dings you say.” 

* You fool,” says Max, “den blaze avay !” 
He plazed avay, ven sure as blood, 

Down coom de eagle in de mud. 





= 





* O was ist das?” said Kaspar Schmit, 
“Vy, dat’s de eagle vat you hit. 

You kills um vhen you plaze avay; 
But dat’s a ting you nix ferstay. 





“Und you moost go to make dem balls, 
To de Wolf’s Glen, ven mitnight falls; 
Dow knowst de shpot ?—alone and late.” 
“0 yaw—I knows him ganz foost rate.” 





“But denn I does not likes to go 

Among dem dings.” Says Max, “ Ach sho! 
I'll help you fix dem tyfel chaps; 

Like a goot fellow—take some schnapps! 





(“ Hilf Zamiel! hilf!)—Here, trink some more!” 
Den Max vent shtomping roundt the floor, 

Und comed his hoomboogs ofer Schmit, 

Till Kasp. said, “ Nwn—ich gehe mit!” 


Allin de finster mitternockt, 
When oder folks in shleep vas locked, 


Down in de Wolfsschlucht Max did try 
His tyfel-strikes and hezerci. 
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Mit skools und pones he made a ring, 
De how]s und spooks pegin to sing; 


Und all de tyfels under ground 
Coom breaking loose and rushing round, 





Den Kaspar cooms along; says he, 
“Mein Got! what dings is dis I see? 
I dinks de fery tyfil und all 

Moost help to make dem magic pall. 





== 


“I vish dat I had nix cum rous, 

Und shtaid mineself in ped to house.” 

“ Hilf Zamiel!” cried Max, “You whelp! 
You red Dootch tyfel—coom und help!” 


Ma 


Denn up dere coomed a tredfull shtorm, 
De todtengrips aroundt did schwarm; 

De howl joomped oop und flapt his vings, 
Und turned his het like avery dings. 


Nat 


Up troo de groundt here coomed a pot, 
Mit leadt und dings to make de shot; 
Und hoellisch fire in crimson plaze, 

Und awful schmels like Schweitzer kaes’. 








Across de scene a pine shtick flew, 
Mit seferal jail-pirds fastent to, 

Six treadful jail-pirds, mit deir vings 
Tied to de shticks mit magic shtrings. 


) 


All troo de air, all in a row, 

Die wilde Jagd was seen to go; 

De hounts und deer all made of pone, 
Und hoonted by a skilleton, 





(oa 






Dere coomed de dretful shpectre pig, 
Who sphitten fire, avay did dig; 
Und fiery drocks und tyfel-snake 

A scootin troo de air tid preak. 





But Max he tidn’t mind dem alls, 
But casted out de pullet palls; 

Six was to go as dey wouldt like, 
De sevent moost for de tyfel strike. 





At last oopon de trial day, 
De gals coomes round so nice and gay; 
Und denn dey goes and makes a tanz 
Und singed apout de Jungfernkranz. 
Ney 


Und denn der Hertshog—dats de duke— 
Cooms down und dinks he’ll take a look; 
“ Young mans,” to Kaspar denn says he, 
* Joost shoot dem dove upon dat dree!” 





Denn Kaspar pointed mit de bix— 

“ Potzblitz!” says he, “ dat dove I’ll fix!” 
He fired his rifle at de taub’, 

When Max rolled over in de staub. 





De pride she falled too in de dust, 

De gals dey cried—de men dey cussed: 
De Hertshog says, “Its fery clear 

Dat dere has peen some tyfels here; 


© Und Max has shot mit tyfels-ble. 
Pfui !—die verfluchte Hexerei! 

O Maximilian! Odu 

Gehst nit mit rechten Dingen zu!” 
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But den a hermits coomed in late, 

Says he, “I'll fix dese dings foost-rate.” 
Und telld de Hertshog dat young men 
Will raise de tyfel now und denn. 





De duke forgifed de Kaspar dann, 
Und made of him ein Yagersmann, 
What shoots mit bixen gun and pfeil, 
Und talks apout de Waidmannsheil. 


—_ 





Und denn de pride she coomed to life, 
Und cot to be de Kaspar’s wife; 

Den all de beoples cried Hoorah! 

Das ist recht brav! und hopsasa! 


NOTES. 

Tyfel—Teufel—An evil spirit. 

Donnerwetter—Thunder-weather, and a grand smash, 
; enerally speaking. ., 

Herzog—Duke. 

Yagersmann, or Jaeger—A hunter. 

Lin— Buechse—A rifle. 

k ohl—Coal, 

* O! was ist das?”—What is that? 

© Nix Jerstay”—Unintelligible, (both to Germans and 
English.) 

Schnapps—Schnapps. Very appropriate in the Wo.r’s 
S:hiucht, or Wolf’s ravine. 

“ Hilf Zamiel !’’—Inyocation to an evil spirit. 

“ Ich gehe mit” —I will go with you. 

Mitternockt— Mitternacht—Midnight. 

Hexerei—W itchcraft. 

Spooks—Spuk—Ghosts. 

Nix cum’rous—Ne exeat—Not come out. No go. 

Todtengerippe—Skeleton. 

Schweitzer Kese—Swiss cheese. 

Die Wilde Jagd—The wild hunt. 

Fiery Drocks—Drachen—Fire-drakes. Fire-dragons. 

Jungfernkranz—Bridal-wreath. 

Taub’—Dove. 

Staub—Dust. 

Blei—Lead, 

Oh! Maximilian, etc., ete—Oh! Maximilian, you have 
employed improper means, i. e., sorcery. 

Pfeil—Arrow. 

Waidmannshetl—Salutation of German hunters. 

Das ist recht brav—That is first-rate. 


As it is reported that no librettos of Der Freys- 
chutz are to be had, opera-going readers may return 
us thanks (post-paid)—for the above—long as it is. 


sees Lhe editor of the Middletown (Conn.) Senti- 
nel, a paper of established reputation, is kind enough 
to say of Graham that if he could take but one maga- 
zine, it should be ours. We are grateful for the 
compliment, as it indicates that it is rapidly ap- 
proaching that condition, to effect. which, we confi- 
dently devote all our energies—that of a literary 





and illustrated ladies’ and gentlemens’ periodical of 
of a most varied nature. As our facilities increase, 
we shall devote them to extending the very varied 
range which Graham already embraces, and as we 
are so fortunate as to happen to understand what we 
are about, and to possess a tolerable degree of deter- 
mination that this, our favorite, shall be put through 
with flying colors, we confidently anticipate success, 





sees We Venture to call attention to the exquisite 
romance of “ Jaufry the Knight and the Fair Bru- 
nissende,” which will be published entire in our 
September, October and November issues. One of the 
most exquisite creations of Troubadour romances of 
the olden time, it has still preserved to the present 
day, in one form or the other, its great popularity, 
Those who wish to read a real romance of the olden 
time, will find one init. The illustrations are after 
those of Gustave Doré—who at present excites more 
attention than any other book-artist living. Let 
those who visit Philadelphia, call at Parry & Mc- 
Millan, or at T. B. Peterson’s book stores, and look 
at the Wandering Jew by Doré. Our word for it, 
they will not be sorry for the call. 


.-+++eOne of the best stories we ever heard on con- 
fusion of names, has just turned up in an exchange. 
Here it is: 

“Three wild mudlarks were recently captured by 
a young divine, and brought into a Sunday-school 
in New York, where they were severally questioned 
as follows: 

‘What is your name?” 

“Dan,” replied the untaught one who was first 
interrogated. 

“Oh, no, your name is Daniel; say it now.” 

“ Daniel.” 

“Yes; well, Daniel, take your seat.” 

“And what is your name?” was interrogated of 
number two. 

*‘ Sam,” ejaculated the urchin. 

“Oh, dear no, it is Samuel; sit down Samuel. 
And now let us hear what your name is, my bright 
little fellow,” said he, turning to the third. 

With a grin of self-satisfaction, and a shake of 
the head that would have done bonor to Lord Bur- 
leigh, the young catechumen boldly replied, “ Jim- 
uel, your honor.” 

This reminds us of the story of the bewildered 
little Dutch boy, who, when first introduced to an 
English school, heard one of his playmates called 
up and questioned. 

‘Well, little boy, what’s your name ?” 

‘* Aaron.” 

“Well then, spell it.” 

“ Great A, little a, r-o—n.” 

This was satisfactory, and another was hauled up. 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“ Lloyd.” 

“‘ Spell it.” 

“Great L, little 1, o~y-d.” 

Dutchy’s turn now came, and on being questioned 
admitted that his name was “ Hans.” 

“Well, sonny, spell it.” 

With all the confidence of truth little Hans, with a 
strong accent, began—*‘ Great Hans, little hans—” 

And here he broke down. Whether he ever got 
up agaio appeareth not in history. 

















Siterary Hotices. 





LittLe Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. Philadel- 
phia, T, B. Peterson. Little Dorrit, the most re- 
markable, even if not the most entertaining of Dick- 
ens’ novels, has at last reached a conclusion, and the 
whole English reading-world is no longer in doubt 
as to what became of “ that darling little soul, Amy,” 
and Clennam, and all the rest of the characters of 
that mysterious and fascinating drama, which, dark 
and intricate as it may be as a whole, is lit up and 
yaried and cheered at every step from end to end by 
quaint, shrewd, curious, startling and merry observa- 
tions. Verily—say what we may—there is, after 
all, nothing like it. Nothing in the least like it, 
and despite all that is said of Dickens’ “ falling off,” 
we must confess that we never followed any one of 
his works with half the absorbing interest with 
which we have followed this. And the public, with 
all its grumbling at not finding Dickens exactly 
what he was in the Pickwick Sketches, is exactly of 
the same opinion. According to the last number of 
the London Atheneum, (which is a truth-telling 
periodical when American books are not in ques- 
tion,) none of Dickens’ novels have in the same 
time sold so extensively as Dorrit. We can well 
believe it. As Dickens grows older, we are glad to 
see in him a deeper love of humanity unfolding it- 
self, a greater hatred of humbug, domestic tyranny, 
“circumlocution,” a more profound contempt for 
conceited old fogyism and for men whose vanity 
and irritable pride makes home wretched for others. 
We see in him a deeper dislike of cant in every form, 
of aristocratic oppression, and a warmer love for 
honest, earnest, kindly plain natures. Finally, we 
see a desire to aid useful reform in every branch— 
and all of this is more plainly set forth in Dorrit, 
than in any thing he ever wrote before. To those 
who know what he meant—who judged by the 
heart and not by the head—his Hard Times was the 
best work of fiction ever written; and “ Dorrit” is 
far superior to Hard Times. Dismissing the trivial 
question of mere novel interest—the grand attraction 
to children, we regard Dorrit as one of the very first 
intellectual efforts of the age. In the edition before 
us, it is beautifully printed, uniform with the 
Dickens’ series, and sold at a cheap price. 





Lire AND Beauties oF Fanny Fern. Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. It is not generally known 
that Fern Leaves did not contain all of the sparks 
emitted by that startling sky-rocket, Fanny, who 
it must certainly be admitted burst up into the 
literary firmament, and flashed against its sky and 
before its stars in a very fire-worky manner indeed. 
But the Ferns are a fixed fact now—we have the 
authoress an original among originals recorded 
among the blazes of literature—albeit most of her 
flashes are of a snapping, zig-zag, Will-o’-the-wispy 
nature—and those who know her not may console 
themselves with the reflection that whatever her 





faults are, or are not, they have missed a great deal 
of fun in not reading her. But there are very few 
who have not plucked a few Ferns in their time. 
As for the work before us, to return to the point 
whence we started, we would say that it contains 
such waifs and estrays as the first collection did not 
embrace—such as were over spicy, a little beyond 
the most distant mark proposed—gathered together 
and commented on, it is true, by no kindly hand or 
heart—a book in which pique is plainly perceptible 
—yet still very interesting, indeed, indispensable to 
all who would study with calm analytic science that 
extraordinary phenomenon of Fanny Fernism which 
combines in merry union the most extraordinary 
and startling incongruities on record. If it be true 
that our merits, are best set forth by our demerits 
and our successes by our failures, our great qualities 
by our littlenesses—and it is a consoling thought 
that there are people in the world decent enough to 
think the better of us for both—then we shall like 
the Ferns none the worse for this collection of amus- 
ing, malicious mischief, which, whatever its object 
was, cannot fail to be regarded by the “vicked 
vorld” as uncommonly lively reading. 





DomBey AND Son. By Charles Dickens. Phila- 
delphia, T. B. Peterson. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the best edition of Dickens should be American, 
for certainly “all things considered” that of legibi- 
lity, fine paper and size being the great desideratum, 
this of Peterson’s is nemini secundus, Of the merits 
of Dombey it is needless to speak. In deep interest 
of strongly drawn and absorbingly interesting plot, 
brilliantly lit up at all times by side touches of 
humor and real life, it is surpassed by no other 
novel, while as a direct onslaught on the most hate- 
ful phase of social tyranny, that of the consequen- 
tial petty tyrant, who views every member of the 
family as only existing with regard to him, it is as 
striking as truthful. We have all known men with 
more or less of Dombey—we meet them everywhere 
—would that all such murderers of youthful hopes 
and feelings and love, could be found to read this 
book, and then have it plainly told them “thou art 
the man.” And who shall say what hearts have not 
been touched, or what good may not have been done 
by such a book? For our own part we regard Dom- 
bey & Son as one of the most forcible and direct 
ethical lessons which we ever encountered, one of 
the sternest and yet most amiable in its moral teach- 
ing, and deserving a place as such among the good 


books of the most carefully selected family library. 





Tamine oF THE SHRew. London, Geo, Rutledge. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. Yet another, and if 
possible a better illustrated play of the cheapest and 
handsomest set of Shakspeare ever published. 
Every one without the works of the bard should or- 
der it without delay. 
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Boat Lire 1x Earpr. By W. C. Prime. New 
York, Harper Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 

Tent Lire In THE Hoty LAanp. By W. C. Prime. 
New York, Harper Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Zieber. Mr. Prime is one of the best travelers of 
the day. With a keen relish for novelties, either in 
humanity or nature, with much shrewd common 
sense, with an eye for the pathetic as well as for the 
humorous, and with an instinetive and gentlemanly 
sense of propriety, apparently inspired by a deep 
but not illiberal religious sentiment, he writes books 
of adventure which may be in all seriousness com- 
mended to all readers—be they whom they may— 


as entertaining, observing, and truthful. To all. 


those who intend traveling in the East, we commend 
the two volumes above mentioned as almost indis- 
pensable. 


oe 


Scnoor-Days at Ruesy. By An Old Boy. Bos- 
ton, Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. Peter- 
son. This is a most excellent book; one of those 
naturally written, fresh and life-like productions 
which must interest every person of sound tastes, 
and which cannot fail to be perfectly fascinating to 
honest, hearty boys. We could wish that all parents 
would read this work and learn from it, if nothing 
else at least the vital importance of that physical 
development by vigorous training and bodily exer- 
eise, which is so much neglected in this country, and 
so much attended to with such glorious results in 
England. It is, beyond question, one of the very 
best books of the day. 





Tne Romany Rye. A Sequel to Lavengro. By 
George Borrow. New York, Harper Brothers. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. Borrow is a strange 
genius—one who knows enough, and who has seen 
enough to set up a dozen scholars and a dozen nar- 
rators of marvels in capital—yet who must needs 
make every thing a little more marvelous, and who 
spoils a glorious story by weakly attempting to ele- 
vate to the prodigious—quite unconscious that he 
would have produced ten times the effect by adher- 


ing to plain truth. But the Romany Rye, like La- 


vengro, is strangely interesting, and to none more 
so than to scholars, lovers of eccentric life and ad- 
venture and students of languages. To all of the 
latter, it will be a perfect tit-bit. 





Tae Diary oF AN Ennuyée. By Mrs. Jameson, 
Boston, Ticknor & Co. Philadelphia, T, B. Peter- 
son. The greatest geniuses were young and senti- 
mental and perhaps very silly and a little affected 
once—and it was precisely at this Lydia Languish 
period of life that Mrs. Jameson—now one of the 
noblest and most critical minds of England—penned 
the moping bit of sentimentalism before us, con- 
taining views which she directly opposed years 
after. It has ability, for such a woman could not 
even play Lydia Languish in an inferior manner— 
but its fade dilettantisms and sickly sighings con- 
trast marvellously with the healthier tone of Mrs. 





Jameson’s later works—say the Sisters of Charity 
or her contributions to art literature. 


Sisters or Cuarity. By Mrs. Jameson. Bos. 
ton, Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. Peter. 
son. This very well-written and interesting work 
is one inspired with a high aim and a noble spirit. 
It sets forth the deeds of Sisters of Charity both 
Protestant and Catholic, their sphere and manner 
of action in Europe, and does this so effectually, 
that we sincerely hope that it will be read and re- 
read by every lady who is one whit better than a 
“Flora MecFlimsey of Madison Square.” Every 
lady—and we trust that there are thousands of them 
among the readers of Graham—who ever visits the 
poor, should make a point of obtaining it. 





DEMOSTHENES ON THE Crown. Translated by 
Kennedy. New York, Harper Brothers. Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Zieber. 


DemostHENES, OLyprIacs, Etc. Translated by 
Kennedy, New York, Harper Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Zieber. These volumes present one of 
the most perfect specimens of translation from the 
Greek, and of clear, genial illustration by foot-notes 
that we have ever met. They exhibit singular re- 
search and love for the task. We notice with favor 
the numerous German versions of sentences difficult 
to render in English. 


Tue Proressor. By Charlotte Bronté. New 
York, Harper Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 
To “notice” a work by Miss Bronté is almost folly 
—so high do we rate her genius, and with such re- 
verential awe do we still continue to regard this 
greatest of female writers of fiction—she who showed 
the world a new conception of the art of romance 
writing. All who pretend to a living knowledge of 
literature, will read and admire every line she has 
ever written, and this is the highest commendation 
we can award any book. 


MarriaGe As Ir Is anp As Ir SHovutp Bg. By 
Rev. John Bayley. New York, M. W. Dodd. 
Those among our readers who require being con- 
vinced of the importance of marriage, or of its pro- 
priety, would do well to get this little book, which, 
if not distinguished by any startling novelties of 
style, or of information, is at least well written and 
well meant, and one which in many hands cannot 
fail to be productive of much good. 





Unirep States Coast Survey. If anybody 
cherishes the idea that Government does nothing 
for science, we recommend them, when they next 
drop in at our office to renew their subscription, to 
just turn the conversation on this subject, and then 
ask to see this immense volume—this monument of 
mensurative genius. If they’re not answered, it will 
be because they’re ansere themselyes—vide Latin 
dictionary for the word goose. 
























































Io Rondgrs and 


“Prease tell me what kind of articles suit you 
best, and how much may I expect for them?” Such 
is the burden of many a letter which we receive, 
notwithstanding our regularly repeated announce- 
ment that we make no bargains for any thing from 
anybody, which has not been received in a finished 
form, and by us read. The idea of a writer’s being 
able to do every thing in the whole range of litera- 
ture, is sufficiently cool—the ignorance which 
prompts it is, however, amusing. They believe— 
dear creatures—that any kind of writing will be 
bought, that quantity is the only consideration, and 
that there is no such thing as quality ever regarded. 
If anybody were to write to one of them, “ Dear 
sir, I have got something for sale—but will not tell 
you what—how much will you give for it?” they 
would possibly regard him asa lunatic. And yet, 
in real truth, how do they differ from such a dealer. 
We find, however, that these literati who propose 
cat in the bag, or pig-in-the-poke sales, generally 
wilt down when we propose to them to write genial 
and spirited sketches from nature and from life—to 
describe with humor and truth that which passes 
around them, and to draw with accuracy living 
characters and events. This, the very first element 
of literary ability, has been several times declined 
with great manifest uneasiness by several to whom 
we have submitted the proposition, Oh, no—‘‘a 
tale of the heart,” or a whining lyric, or a “legend,” 
or any kind of imitation is so much easier. Rouse 
up, ye weak-jointed, and show some native energy ! 
Lire articles are the kind that suit us—and for good 
articles of that description, we will pay a price which 
will leave no margin for complaint. 


neh Those remitting will confer a favor by not 
registering money letters. They “ get robbed.” 


covbal Contributors will please write on one side of 
the paper, pay postage, remit stamps when it is 
really necessary for us to answer them, and behave 
nicely, generally speaking. 

vbicet No rejected communications returned from 
this office. We do not want rough draughts. 


iseés All those dealing in goods of any description, 
are respectfully reminded that we are a, first-rate 
medium for advertising communications, that we in- 
sert them on moderate terms, and throw in the bene- 
fit of our sincerest wishes for their success and for 
the happiness of their wives and children, without 
extra charge. We have in our possession, and think 
“some” of publishing, the particulars of a fearfully 
thrilling and deeply affecting story of a wonderful 
adventure, accompanied by a piece of startling good 
fortune, which resulted from advertising in Graham. 
Go thou and do likewise! 


sete No one but the captain and first officers know 
how the steamboat works, and none of our passen- 
gers—readers, we mean—have any idea how spry we 








Correspondents. 


of Graham have been, and how we have forced and 
driven through, engineering and financeering along, 
making where we found nothing made, and giving a 
loud hurrah and a bursting push where where we 
found an impedimént, until we found ourselves 
fairly out of the fog and in a fair current. Yes, the 
clouds are clearing away rapidly now—the great 
cloud which at one time lowered above our “ harri- 
cane deck,” has been left behind, and we are “ going 
it” at the rate of speed which we always confidently 
expected we should attain, and which we quite as 
confidently expect to increase in due ratio, now that 
we are rapidly getting up steam and improving the 
machinery. 


It is a conclusive proof of the brilliant good fel- 
lowship and high-spread humanity of the American 
public, that they always warmly incline to people 
who go ahead determinedly, making nothing of diffi- 
culties, and hurrah for the man who wont be beat. 
And, as we from the start have regarded it as a fixed 
fact that Graham’s proper place was “ pretty high 
up in the figures,” and that no time was to be lost 
in putting him there, we have, of course, lacked 
none of the sympathy which active effort always 
attracts. 


Moral.—Make up your clubs for 1858. We get 
out Graham in advance—we write in advance—we 
make all arrangements in advance, and advance, 
generally speaking, in all things. It may seem a 
long time ahead to some folks, but the fact is, time 
is money, and we don’t mind advancing a little on 
it—regarding it as a first-rate collateral. So, hand 
over your clubs for *58—or go about making them 
up—and remember, that the earlier you begin the 
larger the club will be, and the heavier the reward. 


-«oee- We continue to return thanks to the press of 
every state in the Union for their warm applause 
and cheerful encouragement. While we continue to 
receive assurances that Graham meets the approba- 
tion of the editors and the ladies—the two generally 
agree wonderfully well together (“ well, they do”)— 
we shall regard success as certain. The Vinton (0.) 
Eagle says that 


‘‘Graham’s Magazine, now under the able and 
energetic editorial direction of Charles Leland, is 
certainly worth the subscription. The literary de- 
partment is well filled. With many it has long been, 
deservedly, a favorite.” 


The Oquawka Spectator, of Illinois—our banner 
state—says of Graham that 


‘‘The contents are fresh and interesting; but we, 
in common with every other reader, find enough in 
the ‘ Editor’s Easy Talk’ to commend without more 
than alluding to other departments, although, for 
the sake of the ladies, we must remark that they are 
not forgotten. Mr. Leland’s venture is a success, 
and a very decided success, at that—long life to 
him, and great prosperity to his pet ‘Graham.’” 


ees 
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The Advocate, of York, Pa., says that 


“‘Graham’s Magazine for June is upon our table, 
After a glance at the principal embellishments, we 
intuitively turn to the ‘Editor’s Easy Talk,’ which 
we find effervescing and sparkling like champagne 
wine. It amply repays perusal, and there is a charm 
in its merriment which does not fail to attract all 
who come within the cirele of its influence. Truly, 
Charles G. Leland deserves the cordial thanks of 
ladies and gentlemen for stepping in so opportunely 
to relieve the tedium of hackneyed journalism. But 
the pages of this magazine generally are not less at- 
tractive than the editor’s department. Choice tales 
and sketches, admirable poetry, articles descriptive 
of the fashions, ladies’ work, flowers, etc., etc., with 
a beautiful mezzotint of Young Germany, colored 
Fashions for June, are among the other attractions 
of this number.” 


The well-known Columbia Spy—one of the oldest 
established and most respectable papers in the coun- 
try, says of Graham that 

“This favorite Philadelphia monthly for June is 
again ahead of all competitors. The present num- 
ber is a capital one, containing much of the pleasant 
gossip that appears to have become an ‘ institution’ 
in all the magazines. Mr. Leland discourses very 
pleasantly in his ‘Easy Talk;’ his jaunt to New 
York is delightful, and makes us acquainted with 
some notabilities worth knowing.” 


Our very good friend, the Vergennes (Vt.) Citizen, 
says that 

“Graham for June is already upon our table, and 
a truly magnificent number it is. The steel engrav- 
ing and fashion plate are specimens of artistic talent 
such as are only employed on Graham. It is con- 
ducted with renewed talent and ability, and we are 
pleased to learn by the present number that it is 
rapidly increasing its subscription list. The ‘ Edi- 
tor’s Easy Talk’ drives away the blues many a 
cloudy day for us. Leland is a ‘perfect screamer’ 
with the pen. His New York visit to recover ‘a 
small collection of articles of ‘ bigotry and virtue,’ as 
somebody calls bijouterie and vertue—or jewelry,’ is 
one of his raciest efforts. We can recommend Gra- 
ham in ‘large doses,’ to be taken regularly. From 
first to last it is an original magazine.” 


We have made arrangements for engravings which 
will ere long put us decidedly at the head of the 
elass in that department. We know something of 
‘pieters,’ and intend making something of a push to 
prove it. 


The Free Press, Detroit, says that 

“Graham’s Magazine for June is already at hand, 
and filled to overflowing with good things. What- 
ever others may think of it, we call it the best family 
magazine in the country, with which we are ac- 
quainted. We say this to our readers, not to the 
publisher,” 

Free Press—Squire Piester—you are like “ Da- 
niel,” the “ Upright” man, a notice of whose worldly 
“estate precedes your notice of us. May your up- 
rightness meet with its reward ! 


The Valley Register, Fort Plain, says that we 
wind up our 50th volume “ with a very inviting 
table of contents. Leland, the Editor is a ‘ blood,’ 
who makes every number tell, since his accession to 
the chair editorial.” 


The Delaware State Journal says of Graham, that 
“ This beautiful periodical for June is already on 





our table; a more vivacious, spirited and highly en- 
tertaining work is not published in this country, 
The editor, Charles G. Leland, Esq., is just the man 
for the post he occupies, and by his talents has 
placed the Magazine upon a basis of popular favor 
it had never reached before.” 


The Horseheads Philosopher, which is independ- 
ent and spirited in all things, says that 


“‘ Graham’s Magazine for June is received, and is 
a tip-top one. There is no better Magazine pub- 
lished. It is beautifully illustrated and printed, 
and the literary contents are of a most attractive 
nature. It well deserves the great success which it 
has lately achieved.” 


The Altoona Tribune says of Graham, that 


“The June number of this sprightly monthly is 
already on our table. It isa real gem—sparkling 
and bright. Mr. Leland, its accomplished editor, 
has a correct conception of what will render a Maga- 
zine a welcome visitor to the social circle. The 
course of this standard Magazine, since his connec- 
tion with it, has been onward and upward. No 
family should be without it.” 


The Enterprise, Baltimore, Md., says that 


‘‘The June number of this capital Magazine has 
been received, like all former numbers, richer than 
the richest—the prince of Magazines.” 


The Rushville Times, N. Y., says that 


‘‘ Graham arrived early, but the ladies seized upon 
it first, and we were afraid we would not be per- 
mitted to review it at all; but we have been per- 
mitted, as a great favor, a glimpse, provided we 
would not soil it. It is enough to say that it is as 
good, if not indeed a little stretch better than ever. 
Is not there to: be some perfection in magazine 
making ?” 


Our compliments to “ the ladies,” Mr. Times. 


“‘Graham’s Illustrated Magazine is before us. 
The present number is a good one, and sustains the 
reputation its publishers have so well earned. (ra- 
ham takes a wider scope than some of its cotempo- 
raries, and thus seems to give a variety which is 
warmly appreciated by the public. Success to those 
who merit it.”’—Northern Blade, Lewis Co., N. Y. 


“‘The June No. of this splendid periodical is before 
us. It is deservedly and rapidly growing in popu- 
lar favor under the new regime.” —Montour American, 
Danville, Pa. 


“The June number of Graham’s Illustrated Ameri- 
can Monthly exhibits as much editorial vigor and 
literary ability as have marked its preceding issues 
since the accession of Mr. Leland to the editorial 
chair.”— Taunton, Mass. Democrat. 


“ Graham’s Magazine is solid, substantial, well 
got up; ‘filled with well selected and well written 
matter, and is the best for general reading, that 
Philadelphia affords.”—The Times, Clyde, Wayne 
Co., N. Y. 


“‘The June number of Graham is at hand, this 13th 
day of May. Prompt, that. We find ourself turn- 
ing to Leland’s ‘Easy Talk’ just as naturally as we 
do to Clark’s ‘Editor’s Table’ in the Knickerbocker. 
But there are good things in Graham, besides the 
Easy Talk. The ladies all say so.” 

Bless their souls! Well—the New Hampshire 
Telegraph said that. As for promptness “ folks has 
got to be prompt now-a-days to git along” as We 
heard a smart darkey say a day or two ago. And 
our being prompt and getting out betimes is one 
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reason why we are now quoting from the June no- 
tices. Have to keep ahead in this shop. 


“GranAmw’s MaGazine.—This pleasant, popular, 
and highly meritorious American Magazine is re- 
ceived. The June number is unusually interesting. 
Charles G. Leland, the editor, has that peculiar 
style of writing which cannot fail to interest all 
classes. We wish the editor and his popular Maga- 
zine unlimited success.”—Palmyra Courier, N. Y. 


“ We acknowledge the receipt of Graham’s Maga- 
zine for May. The world-wide reputation of this 
periodical is a natural consequence. We are at no 
loss to account for it, when we critically scan the 
varied and diversified merits of its contents. In 
‘poetry, anecdote, love-song and lore,’ ¢t ts second 





to no publication in the world.” — The Banner, Dade- 
ville, Ala. 

There—that will do for to-day—and yet that is 
but a small part of what we might have given. 
Gentlemen all, we return you our sincerest thanks. 


cnseee We shall give in our next number another 
opera, Ji rovatore, to the tune of Villikins and 
Dinah—something on the plan of the Der Frey- 
schutz in the present number, but eopiously illus- 
| trated with humorous cuts. And we shall continue 
| to give them. Those who wish to learn the plots of 
| fashionable operas, with the least possible trouble, 
; can now do so in Graham. 








Hushion and Dress. 


Our lady reader has doubtless noticed the beauty 
of the Fashion Plate in the present number of Gra- 
ham. By a new arrangement into which we have 
entered, we shall in future be able to present the 
VERY latest Paris fashions, so handsomely engraved 
that the plate will be of itself an attractive picture. 
That for the present month is, we trust, an indica- 
tion of an advance, and we promise in this particu- 
lar the greatest improvement which can be effected. 
Milliners, dress-makers, and all interested in obtain- 
ing the latest, the choicest and most reliable fashions, 
will find it to their advantage to consult Graham. 

The gay hues and light textures suited for the 
costumes of summer are now those generally pre- 
ferred for the various articles of dress. We have 
seen several very elegant robes of white muslin, 
organdy, and tarletane, which are intended for din- 
ner and evening costume. They are made with 
double skirts. The lowest skirt is finished at the 
edge with a broad hem, headed by rich needle-work, 
the pattern consisting of wreaths, sprigs or bouquets 
of flowers. The upper skirt is ornamented on each 
side with longitudinal rows of embroidery, the pat- 
tern consisting either of bouquets placed one above 
the other, or of wreaths running up from the edge 
of the skirt to the waist. The flowers worked on 
the upper skirt are the same as those on the lower 
one, and sometimes Valenciennes insertion is inter- 
mingled with the needle-work. A flounce of Valen- 
ciennes lace, placed at the edge of the upper skirt, 
adds greatly to the richness of dresses made in this 
style." These dresses have usually both a high and 
a low corsage; either the one or the other being 
worn as occasion may require. The low corsage 
has a berthe composed entirely of lace and needle- 
work. The sleeves are formed of three frills of Va- 
lenciennes lace, separated by bands of embroidery ; 
the frills are looped up with bows of ribbon. A 
cineture of ribbon, corresponding with that forming 
the bows on the sleeves, is generally worn round 
the waist. The high corsages may be madé in the 
sty e of a jacket or basquine, and may be worn with 


a skirt of colored silk as suitably as with those of 
white muslin. 

We may mention two out-door costumes (intended 
for mourning) which have just been prepared for 
ladies of acknowledged taste. One is of black silk, 
and is ornamented with side trimmings of black lace. 
With the black lace are intermingled, at intervals, 
a few small bows of black velvet, each bow having 
a jet bead in the eentre. The corsage has a basque 
trimmed with lace, velvet bows, and jet beads, in a 
style corresponding with the trimming on the skirt. 
Under-sleeves of tulle. A point or half shawl of 
black lace, haying a scalloped edge, will be worn 
with this dress. The bonnet consists of black tulle 
boullonne, edged with a demi-veil of lace turned 
back. The bonnet is trimmed beth on the outside 
and in the cap with crape flowers intermingled with 
jet. The other dress is composed of black barege. 
The skirt is trimmed with seven flounces, each bor- 
dered with three stripes in white satin. The corsage 
half high, is ornamented with a berthe edged with 
stripes in white, and the sleeves are wide and loose. 
A cincture of black and white striped ribbon is tied 
‘in a bow on the left side. The under-sleeves are of 
black tulle. A bonnet of French chip, trimmed with 
black velvet and jet, and a cloak of black silk 
trimmed with fringe, complete the costume. 

A bonnet of French chip has just been made in 
Paris for the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It is 
trimmed on the outside with two ostrich feathers 
mounted in the weeping-willow style, and with 
blonde lace. In the inside, there are sprays of 
white flowers. with foliage variegated in green and 
and violet. Another bonnet, also made in Paris for 
her Serene Highness, is composed of sewed chip. 
The trimming consists of blonde,and a bouquet of 
heartsease of various hues formed of velvet. The 
same flowers are intermingled with the under- 
trimming. 

It has been a subject of very general remark, that 
ladies dresses for the present and coming season indi- 
cate a revived style, and promise important changes. 
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CHILDRENS’ 





LADIES’ RIDING-HAT. 


Thiwriding hat is entirely different from the style 
and shape worn last spring, and we doubt not they 
will meet with general favor. The material is fine 
white English Dunstable straw; the trimming is of 
green ribbon. The edge of the hat is bound with a 
neat velvet gimp, and a fall of a narrow white 
T'rench lace. 
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cOSTUME. 





FLORENCE LEGHORN FLAT. 


The above is a fine Florence Leghorn flat for a 
young Miss. The trimming is composed of rich 
white mantua ribbon, forming loops at one side, 
with hanging streamers—on the right curves a long 
ostrich plume; the edge is enriched with a graceful 
fall of white French lace. 
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FASHION AND DRESS. 
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No 1.—tLovis XI. COLLAR. No. 2.—PUFFED MUSLIN SLEEVE. 


No. 1.—Louis XIII. collar, made of lace and tulle puffings; green ribbon, ends trimmed with lace. 
No. 2.—Puffed muslin sleeve, with pink bow at the side. The first puff very limp, and the second has 


pink stripes, with a muslin frill: 
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| | Mid SUMMER BONNET. 
\ 




















| The above illustration is a beautiful design for a 
| summer bonnet. The material is white crape, laid 

on the foundation plain. A heavy fall of blonde 
lace sweeps off the front and terminates on each side 
in flowing ends. The sides are trimmed with a 
: bouquet of lily of the valley, over which falls a tulle 
veil edged with a quilling of blonde lace. The face 
trimmings consist of a full cap of blonde and shaded 
CHILD’S SKIRT. roses. Strings of rich mantua ribbon. 
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MORNING CAP. 


Morning cap in white blonde black lace, and 
rolls of rose and black velvet mixed. On the side, 
small tie of black velvet with rose-colored ribbon 
and a long end. 





WHITE CHIP BONNET. 


The above is a pretty style of a white chip, the 
crown is made in the form of a handkerchief, and is 
arranged in a decided point at the extreme end of 
the tip; the front is edged by a narrow border of 
pointed blonde, and enriched by narrow bands of 
chip, edged with blonde lace. The sides are trimmed 
with white and green flowers and polka ribbon. 
Face trimming to suit outside, with polka ribbon 
strings. 








MORNING @AP. 


Head-dress Fanchon in black lace, having over it 
a small stripe ruched in with blonde, with ornament 
of black velvet. On the side bunches of snow-white 
tulles with ends of blue ribbon. Over the bunches 
of tulle flowers of mixed rose and white crysantheine. 
Under the two fanchons of black lace, coques (shells) 
of blue ribbon and blue ends. 
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LOUIS XIII. SLEEVE. 


This sleeve is composed of two tarletan puffs, with 
agrafes of blue ribbon and a third frill of insertion ; 
on a blue transparent. 


























Che Zadies’ Work-Table. 
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SUSPENDING FLOWER-BASKET. 


MATERIALS.—2 reels No. 6 Messrs. Walter Evans 
& Ce.’s Bosr’s Head Cotton, 6 bunches of white 
crystal beads, 3 rings made of tin, a } inch in width; 
3 yards of narrow white sarsanet ribbon. The larg- 
est ring must be 26 inches round, the middle ring 
18 inches, and the smallest 13 inches. 

Bind the rings with ribbon, by twisting it over. 
Use the cotton double, and fasten it into either of 
the rings. Thread on the largest and most regular 





of the beads, and wind them over the ring as close 
as they will lie. When the three are completed, 
fasten the cotton into the middle ring, thread on 11 
beads, * wind the cotton over the ring between the 
4th and 5th beads; pass the needle down 4 beads. 
Thread 7, repeat from * till there are 26 loops. The 
last loop will have only 3 beads. 

2. After slipping the needle down 4 beads of the 
first loop of beads, pass it also through the next 3 
beads. Thread 6, miss 1 loop, pass the needle 
through 3 of next loop. Repeat. 

3. Slip the needle through the 2 centre beads of 
the 6. Thread 5. Repeat. 

4, Slip through the 3 centre beads of 5. Thread 
4. Repeat. 

5. Thread 5, slip through 2 centre of 4. 

6. Thread 4, slip through 3 centre of 5. 

7. Thread 4, slip through 2, wind the cotton over 
smallest ring between 3d and 4th bead; slip the 
needle through the 4 beads again. Thread 6, pass 
over the small ring again; slip through 4 of the 6 
beads, and through the 2 centre of previous row. 
This forms the cup. 

For the Bag at Bottom of same Ring.—Thread 10, 
pass the cotton over the ring between 6th and 7th 
bead of latter; pass the needle through 1 bead. 
Repeat till there are 13 loops. 

2. Slip the needle through 6 beads. Thread 5, 
slip through 2 centre of previous row. 

3. Slip through 3 beads. Thread 5; slip through 
centre bead of previous row. 

4. Repeat last row again. 

Tassel Row.—Slip through 3. * Thread 35, slip 
the needle through 3 beads of the first 5 of the 35, 
leaving 2 last beads at the end, without slipping the 
cotton through. Thread 2, pass through centre 
bead of last row. Repeat from *. 

Twist with the thread each loop of the 35 beads 
round and round at the bottom of 3 first beads of 
the 35. Fasten off. This concludes the bag and 
tassel. 

For the Ornamental Part round the Top.—Tie the 
cotton strongly round the top ring which commenced 
the bag or cup, between a bead. Thread 8, * pass 
them over ring between the 3d and 4th, or 4th and 
5th beads of ring; slip through one bead of the 8. 
Thread 7. Repeat from *. 

2. Slip through 5 beads. Thread 3, pass the cot- 
ton round the largest ring between a bead; * slip 
the needle upward through one bead of the 3. 
Thread 2; slip through 2 centre of previous row. 
Thread 3; pass over ring between 5th and 6th bead. 
Repeat from *. 

Fringe.—Thread 36, pass over largest ring be- 
tween 10th and 11th bead; slip down 1 bead. Re- 
peat. 

2. The same, only not passing between the same 
beads on ring, but between the 5th and 6th bead 
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from where it passed in last row, still keeping the 
10 or 11 beads between each loop of fringe. 

3. The next row the same, only threading 20 
beads. ‘ 

For the Handles, (which are fastened on after 
they are made.)—Let the cotton be as double or 
treble as will pass through the bead, and have two 
needles and two strands of cotton. * Thread on 
one 6 beads, on the other 3; slip one needle through 
3 of the 6. Thread 4 on one, 3 on the other, slip 
through one. Repeat from * till there are fifteen 
chains. Make 4 of these strings of chains. Divide | 


the middle-sized hoop into 4 equal portions; sew | 
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one of these strings of chains to each division. Tie 
them together at the top; sew on half a yard of stout 
white ribbon, to hang it up by. 

fur the Tassel.—Thread 10 beads, tie in a ring, 
slip through 1. Thread 3, miss1 of the 10, slip 
through next. Repeat. 

2. Slip down 2. Thread 3, miss 1 of last row, 
slip through next. Repeat. 

3. Another row the same. 

4, Thread 36, slip through centre bead of last 
row. Repeat. 

5. Another row the same, but threading only 28 
beads. This tassel will pass over the ribbon. 
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CANDLE ORNAMENT. 


These candle ornaments have a very pretty effect, 
either when they are in use at night, or when they 
are placed on any branch or candelabra by day. 
The transparency of the white beads, and their con- 
trast with the colored, give them a pleasing, as well 
as a sparkling character. 

- To make these little ornaments, it is necessary, in 
the first place, to cut out a circle in card-board, the 
size given in our illustration, an interior circle also 
being eut out for the candle to rise up through. 
This circle is to be covered with either silk or calico 
of the same color as the beads, which are to be in- 
termingled in the work. A pretty blue or a ruby 
mix extremely well with the white. 


Then make a 


band of six or eight beads in width, thread in the 
same way as for a bracelet or a D’Oyley ring. This 
being done, the ring thus formed must be stitched 
on to the circle already named, two rows of the 
beads being carried over its edge, the remainder 
hanging down. Then the row of loops forming the 
first half of the first diamond of the heading of the 
fringe must be added ; after which the lower portion, 
with its long ends, is to be added. When this is 
completed, some pieces of very fine wire must be cut 
a couple of inches long, and on them must be strung 
a certain number of the white beads and a certain 
number of the colored. We cannot specify the 
number, as this must depend on the size of the bead ; 
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i 
only the length must be regulated, so as to admit 


three rows of the leaves to be formed out of them, 
slightly overwrapping each other, as may be seen 
in our illustration. Then a wire bearing the white 
beads must be taken, and its ends worked together, 
and then a colored one treated in the same manner, 
only with the length of beads so much shorter as to 
allow it to be placed inside the first four, as to form 
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the centre of the leaf. The two being then twisted 
together by the ends of the wires, any length that is 
superfluous must be cut off, and the leaves them- 
selves sewn down on the top of the circle in three 
rows, each point projecting a little over the other; 
the last and inner one finished off with a row of 
beads. These candle ornaments are extremely 
pretty in a drawing-room, and are easily made. 
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t WREATH FOR INITIALS. 
e 


This pretty little wreath will be found very ornamental to encircle initials. It is to be worked in satin- 
stitch; the flowers are to be as well raised as the delicacy of the flowers will allow. All these fine patterns 





a must, of course, be neatly executed. The proper sized cotton will be No. 40 of Messrs. Walter Evans and 
vay Co.’s Perfectionné. 
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ELEGANT WORK-BASKET, IN DARNED NETTING. 


MatTerIAts.—A wire frame, cerise chenille, five 
yards of satin ribbon of the same color (inch wide), 
cerise and green netting silk, and filet. Also cerise 
fringe to match the ribbon. 

The period being approaching when fancy fairs 
are very much in vogue, and many of our readers 
are doubtless contemplating the contributions they 
will make to them, we think that the accompanying 
design will be particularly useful. 

The wire frame of the basket can easily be pro- 
cured, and the first thing is to cover the whole of 
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the frame by winding soft braid round it. It is then 
covered a second time with chenille, which is wound 
closely round. Seven pieces of filet are darned with 


PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING. 
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the design seen in the engraving—the flowers in 
cerise, the stems and leaves in green. A piece of 
eardboard to fit the bottom should be slightly wad- 
ded on one side, and then covered on both with 
black silk or satin. Over this, on the wadded side, 
the filet for this part is tacked. It is then sewed in 
its place, and the other six pieces, forming the 
sides, in theirs; they are sewed at the outside of 
the wires, which, as it appears in the engraving, are 
seen inside the basket. Cover the seams with fine 
silk cord; quill the ribbon neatly, and lay it along 
the top and round the bottom, and add the fringe. 
These frames may be made up with beads, or Ber- 
lin work, and in any way are very pretty and useful. 
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Nourse (addicted to Pen and Ink). Oh, mum, it’s dreadful !—Here’s neether me nor Mary can’t answer none of our letters for the racket! 


Mistress. Why; Nurse—what a terrible disturbance !—I say, what is the matter ? 
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